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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. 
SAN 1 £1 


EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr I. ORD, 


AVING now, by God's aſſiſtance, finiſh- 
ed this Second Part of the Connection 


of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
which I promiſed your Lordſhip when I pre- 
ſented you with the Firſt Part, I humbly offer 
it to your acceptance, hoping it may be re- 
ceived with the ſame favour and candour as 


the former; which I humbly pray from your 


Lordſhip : and am, 


Mx Lox, 
Your moſt obedient, and | 
Moſt obliged humble Servant, 


HuMPuUREY PRIDEAUS. 
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THE PREFACE. 


F HE Secoxd Paxr of this His roy, which I now offer to 
the public, completes the whole of what I intend. My 

firſt purpoſe was to have concluded at the birth of our Saviour, 
and to have left what thenceforth enſues to the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rian of the Chriſtian church, to whom 1t properly belongs. But 
fince what is to connect the Old Teſtament with the New will 


there beſt end where the diſpenſation of the Old Teſtament endeth, 


and that of the New begins, and ſince that was brought to paſs in 
the death and reſurrection of our Saviour, I have drawn down this 
Hiſtory thereto. For then the Jewiſh church was aboliſhed, and 


the Chriſtian erected in its ſtead ; then the law of Moſes ceaſed, 


and that of Chriſt and his goſpel commenced, and therein the ac- 
compliſhment of all the prophecies of the Old Teſtament relating 
to the perſon of the Meſſiah, which begun at his birth, was fully 
perfected. And therefore, here I have thought it propereſt, to 
fix the concluſion of this work. But to avoid encroaching too 
far upon the Chriſtian eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, T have from the time 
of Chriſt's birth treated but in a very brief manner of what after- 
wards enſued to his death; and have paſſed over the whole time of 
the public miniſtration both of him and his forerunner. For all 


things that were done therein being fully related in the four goſ- 


pels, which are, or ought to be, in every one's hands, barely to re- 
peat them here would be needleſs, and all that can be done beyond 
a bare repetition, is either to methodiſe them according to the or- 
der of time, or to explain them by way of interpretation; but the 
former belonging to the harmoniſt, and the latter to the commen- 
tator, they are both out of the province I have undertaken. | 
I having, in the Preface to the Firſt Part of this Hiſtory, recom- 
mended to the reader, for his geographical guidance in the readin 
of it, the maps of Cellarius, the bookſeller hath, in the third edi. 
tion of that part, inſerted into it as many maps out of him as ma 


A be uſeful for this purpoſe. And there hath alſo been added, in the 
3 {ame edition, a map of the temple of Jeruſalem, which had bcen 


3 drawn and publiſhed by me in a ſingle ſheet, ſome years before. 


2 All theſe may ſerve for the Second Part, as well as for the Firſt. 


Perchance there may be ſome, who will think the hiſtory which 


7 I give of the Jewiſh cycle of 84 years, and of the other cycles, 
2 which as well as that have been made uſe of for the fixing of the 
time of Eaſter, to be too long a digreſſion from that which is the 


main ſubje& of this work. And therefore I think it neceſſary to 
+ acquaint the reader, that I have been led hereto by theſe following 
inducsments. Fir/t, To give him an account of the controverſies 
which happened among Chriſtians about the time of celebrating. 
Eaſter, during the uſe of this 84 years cycle among them. Secondly, 
Jo explain one important part of our Englith hiſtory, by ſhewing 
XZ vpon what foot that diſſention about Eaſter ſtood, which was here 


Vo n e e A carried 
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carried on between our Britiſh and Saxon anceſtors on the account 
of the ſame Jewiſh cycle, during the whole ſeventh and eighth cen- 
tury, which hoth no where elle, that I know of, had a thorough 
and clear account given of it. And, i, To open the way to a 
better underſtanding of the modern Ailpute, which our diſſenters 
have here ſet on foot among us, upon the ſame argument. For 
they alledge it as one reaſon of their diſſention, that Eaſter is put 
wrong in the kalendar before the Common Prayer-book, and that 
therefore they cannot give their aſſent and conſent thereto. 
| | It is a very odd thing that this ſort of people, who are againſt 
F | keeping any Eaſter at all, ſhould raiſe any quarrel about the time 
| of its obſervance. But nee they are pleaſed ſo to do, I will here 
apply what is written in the enſuing Hiſtory, about the time of this 
il feſtival, to the preſent caſe, and endeavour thereby to give them full 
[| ſatisfaction in it. In order whereto I ſhall lay down, fig, The 
rule in the kalendar, againſt which the objection is made; ſecondly, 
The objection itſelf that is urged againſt it; and then, in the third 
| place, I ſhall give my anſwers thereto. 
TY I. The words of the rule in the kalendar, as they lie in the page 
next after the months of the year, are theſe following, Eaſter- 
day is always the firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon, which hap- 
pens next after the one and twentieth day of March. And if the 
tull moon happens upon a Sunday, Eaſter-day 1s the Sunday after.” 

II. The objection urged againſt this rule is, That if we take the 
common almanacks, in which the new moons and full moons are 
ſet down as they are in the heavens, it will ſeldom be found, that 
the firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon, which happens next after 

the one and twenticth day of March, is the Eafter-day, which is 
appointed to be obſerved, according to the tables in the Common 
Prayer book ; and that therefore; if the rule be true, the tables 
mult be falſe: And this, the diſſenters think, 1s reaſon enough for 
them to deny their aſſent and conſent to the whole book. 

III. I anſwer hereto, u, That it muſt be acknowledged, this 
objection would be true, were it the natural full moon that i 18 meant. 
in the rule. But beſides the natural full moon, that i 1s, that which 
appears in the heavens, when the ſun and moon are in direct oppo- 
ſition to each other, there is alſo an eccleſiaſtical full moon, that 

is, a full moon day fo called by the church, though there be no na- 
tural full moon thereon. To explain this by a parallel caſe, it is 
in the ſame manner, as there 1s a political month, and a political 
year, different from the natural. The natural month is the courſe 
of the moon, from one new. moon to another; the political month 
is a certain number of days, which conſtitute a month according to 
the political conſtitution of the country, where it is uſed. And ſo a 
natural year is the courſe of the ſun from a certain point in the Zo- 
diac, till it come about again to the ſame; but the political year is 
a certain number of months or day ON which conſtitute a year, ac- 
cording to the political conſtitution of the country where it is uſed. 
And ſo, in like manner, there is a natural new moon day, and an 
eccleſiaſtical new moon day. The natural new moon day is that 
| on 
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THE PREFACE 111 
on which the natural new moon firſt appears, and the 14th day 
after is the natural full moon day. And the eccleſiaſtical new moon 
day is that which, by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions is appointed for 
it, and the 14th day after is the ecclefiaſtical full moon day. And the 
primes, that is, the figures of the golden numbers, which are in the 
firſt column of every month in the kalendar, are there placed to point 
out both, that is the eccleſiaſtical new moon day firſt, and then, by 
conſequence from it, the eccieftaltical fu! moon day, which is the 
| 14th day after. This order was firſt appointed from the time * of 
the council of Nice; and then the natural new moon and full 
moon, and the eccleſiaſtical new moon and full moon, fell exactly 
together. And had the 19 years cycle, called the cycle of the 
moon (which 1s the cycle of the golden numbers), brought about 
all the new moons and full moons exactly again to the ſame point 
of time in the Julian year, as it was ſuppoſed that it would, when 
this order was firſt made, they would have always ſo fallen toge- 
ther. But it failing hereof by an hour and almoſt an half, hereby 
it hath come to paſs, that the eccleſiaſtical new moon and full 
moon have over- ſhot the natural new moon and full moon an hour 
and near an half in every nineteen years, which, in the long proceſs 
of time that hath happened fince the council of Nice, hath now 
made the difference between them to amount to about four days and 
an half; and ſo much the eccleſiaſtical new moons and full moons, 
do at this time, in every month, over-run the natural. However, 
the church ſtill abiding by the old order, ſtill obſerves the time of 
Eaſter, according to the reckoning of the eccleſiaſtical moon, and 
not according to that of the natural. And therefore it is of the 
eccleſiaſtical full moon, and not of the natural, that this rule is to 
be underſtood, and conſequently what the diſſenters object againſt 
it from the full moon in the heavens, is nothing to the purpoſe. 
But if it be ſtill objected, that this eccleſiaſtical full moon different. 
from the natural, is the product of error, for that it hath its original 
from aſtronomical miſtake in the church's falſely ſuppoſing, that 
the new moons and full moons would, after every nineteen years, all 
come over again to the ſame point of time in the Julian year, as in 
the former nineteen years, whereas they do not ſo by an hour and 
an half, and that therefore, there is ſtill an error in this matter ; the 


aanſwer hereto is, that it would be ſo, were the feaſt of Eaſter, and 


the time of obſerving it, appointed by divine inſtitution : but ſince _ 
both are only by the inſtitution of the church, wherever the church 
placeth it, there it is well and rightly obſerved. But, 
Secondly, Were it truly the natural full moon, and not the eccle- 
ſiaſtical, that is meant in the rule, yet ſince in this ſuppoſal it would 
be only an aſtronomical, and not a theological error, this rule may be 


} uſed without fin; and the uſe of it is all that the declaration of 


aſſent and conſent obligeth to, as it is more than once plainly ex- 
preſſed in the act that enjoins it. | — 


Thirdly, But it ſeems to me that neither the kalendar, nor this 
rule belonging thereto, is within that declaration, and therefore no 


A 2 a error 
a This council was held A. D. 325. 


* . 
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error in either can be urged as a reaſon againit it. For the aifent 
and conſent required to de given by the act of uniformity i is TO 


the book of Common-prayer, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 


and other rites and ceremonies of the church of England, together 
with the Pſalter or Pſalms of David, pointed as they are to be ſung 
or ſaid in churches, and the form and manner of making, ordaining, 


and conſecrating of biſhops, prieſts, and deacons ;* but neither the 


kalendar, nor this rule belonging to it, can be brought under any 


of theſe particulars z and therefore cannot be contained within that 


declaration at all. If it be ſaid, that the words ries and ceremonies 


include the kalendar, and with it all the rules belonging thereto ; 
my anſwer is, that the aſtronomical calculations, and the appointing 
thereby the times of the moveable feaſts, concerning which our whole 
preſent diſpute is, cannot be called either rites or ceremonies. If it 
be further urged, that both the kalendar and the rule are in the 
book; the reply hereto is, ſo are ſeveral acts of parliament, but no 


one will ſay, that by the declaration any aſſent or conſent is given 


unto them. But, 5 

Fourthly, Suppoſing all to be in this caſe as the Giffeaters object, 
to make ſuch a trifle to be a reaſon of breaking communion, and 
ſeparativg from the church, 1s what men of common ſenſe or com- 
mon integrity may be aſhamed of. "They may as well urge the er- 


rata of the preſs againſt this declaration. For theſe afford as good 


a reaſon againſt it as the other. This ſhews how hard they are put 


to 1t to find reaſons for their ſeparation, when they urge ſuch a 
wretched and frivolous one for it as this. 


Thus much of the objection as far as the diſſenters have urged 


it. But there being ſomething that may be further ſaid on the ſame 
argument, with much more plauſible appearance of reafon, which 
the diſſenters have taken no notice of, I ſhall do it for them, that 
fo by anſwering it I may clear this whole matter, and thereby fully 


juſtify the uſage of our church herein. For it may be objected, that, 


allowing the full moon in the rule of the kalendar above-mentioned 
to be the eccleſiaſtical full moon, and not the natural, yet the ma- 
king of Eaſter- day to be the next Sunday aſter that full moon, is con- 
trary to the rule which all other churches have gone by * till Pope 
Gregory's re formation of the kalendar, and contrary alſo to the 
preſent uſage of our own. For, I/, It is contrary to the rule which 


all other churches have gone by till the ſaid reformation of Pope 


Gregory ; becauſe, till then, from the time of the council of Nice, 
their rule hath been, That Eaſter-day is always to be the firſt Sun- 
day after the firft fourteenth moon which ſhall happen after the one 
and twentieth of March, which fourteenth moon istherefore called the 
Paſchal term : but the full moon never happens till the fifteenth 


day of the moon; and therefore to put Eaſter-day on the firſt Sun- 


day after the ſaid full moon will be to make the firſt fifteenth 
moon after the ſaid one and twentieth of March to be the Paſchal 
| term inſtead of the fourteenth, which no church 1 in the whole Chriſ- 

| tian 


5 This reformation was made A. D. 1 cis and oave birth to what we call the 
New Style. 9 
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| THE PREFACE. ; V 
(ian world hath ever yet done. And, 2d%, It is contrary to the pre- 


ſent uſage of our own church. For, in the tables ſubjoined to the 


ſaid kalendar, Eaſter-day is every where put on the Sunday next af- 


ter the firſt fourteenth moon after the one and twentieth day of 


March, and never otherwiſe. And therefore, ſhould Eaſter-day be 


always put, according to the rule above-mentioned, on the next Sun- 


day after the full moon of that rule, ſeeing no full moon can ever 
happen till the fifteenth day of the moon, Eaſter-day would ſome- 
times fall on a Sunday different from that where it is placed in the 
tables; as, for example, anno 1668, the placing of Eafter on the 
firſt Sunday after the fifteenth day of that moon would make it fall 
on the twenty-ninth of March, but the tables place it on the twenty- 
ſecond of March, which was the Sunday before, and then it was ac- 
cordingly obſerved. And, anno 1678, the placing of Eaſter on the 
firſt Sunday after the fifteenth day of that moon would make it fall 
on the ſeventh of April, but the tables place it on the laſt of March, 
which was the Sunday before, and there it was accordingly obſerved. 
And ſo it will be found in many other inſtances. And, therefore if 
the rule by which all other churches, till Pope Gregory's reforma- 
tion of the kalendar above-mentioned, obſerved their Eaſter, be 
right, and if the tables whereby our church keeps that feſtival be 
right, then the rule which is in our Common Prayer-book mult be 
falſe, and conſequently cannot be aſſented to as true. Thus far the 
objection. | | e 

The anſwer hereto is, that there is a twofold reckoning of the 
moon's age, the aſtronomical and the vulgar; the aſtronomical rec- 
koning is from the conjunction of the moon with the ſun, the vulgar 
from it's firſt appearance, which is never till the next day after the 
conjunction. The Jews followed the vuigar reckoning, and, accord- 
ing thereto, accounted that to be the firit day of the moon * which 
was the firit day of its appearance, as I have already ſhewn in the 
Preface to the Firſt Part of this Hiſtory, and by this reckoning 
ſettled the times of their Paſchal feſtival ; which uſage the Þ ancient 
Chriſtians borrowing from them did the ſame in their ſettling the 
feaſt of Eaſter, and ſo it hath continued to be done ever ſince. The 
firſt day therefore of the moon, which is marked out by the prime 
in the kalendar of our Common Prayer-book, is not the day of its 
conjunction with the ſun, but the day of its firit appearance, which 


is always the day after; and the fourteenth day from thence is the 


fifteenth from its conjunction; on which fifteenth day the full moon 
happens, being applied to the Paſchal moon, ſolves 'the whole 
ditliculty of this objection. For the fourteenth day of that moon, as 
reckoned from its firſt appearance, will be from its conjunction the 
fitteenth day on which the full moon happens. And therefore this 
fourteenth day of the moon being the ſame with the full moon,.and 
both the ſame with that which hath ever been the Paſchal term, 
A 3 the 
Talmud in Roſh Haſhanah, Maimonides in Kidduſn Hachodeſn. Selden- 
De Anno Civili Veteram Judzorum. | 
d The ancient Chriſtians appointed their Eaſter by the ſame rule by which 
the Jews appointed their Paſſover, and the Aſian churches ſor a long while ob- 
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vi THE PREFACE. 


the firſt Sunday after which is Eafter-day, the ſaid Paſchal term may 
be expreſſed by either of them; and therefore this rule in the ka- 
lendar of our Common Prayer-book, in that it expreſſeth it by the 
full moon, doth the ſame, as if it had expreſſed 1 it by the fourteenth 
day of the moon, and conſequently it is not to be charged with any 
fault or error in this matter. And thus having opened the cauſe 
in all its points, I ſhall leave the further proſecution of it to thoſe 


who ſhall think fit to contend about it. All that I propoſe hereby 


15 only to give ſuch light into it, that neither fide may, like the An- 
dabatæ, fight in the dark, as both in the Bandung of this parycular 


ſeem hitherto to have * 


In the compiling of this Hiftory I have taken all the helps that 
the Jewiſh writers could ſupply me with; but theſe, I muſt confeſs, 
are very poor ones. Of the ſucceſſion of the prefidents and vice- 
preſidents of their ſanhedtim, by whom they ſay their traditions 


were handed down from Simon the Juſt, and the men of the great 


ſynagogue, I have given their names as far as this Hiſtory goes. 
But, beſidestheir names, the: e being ſcarce any thing related of them, 
but what carries with it a manifeſt air of improbabllity and fable, 
I have foreborn troubling the reader with ſuch traſh. Only about 
Hillei and Shammai I have enlarged : for their followers conſtitu- 
ting two oppoſite ſets among the Jews, in the ſame manner as the 


Scotiſts and Thomiſts among the ſchoolmen, their names run 


through both their Talmuds and all their Talmudic writings, and 


they are of all that have been in that ſtation within the compaſs of 
this hiſtory, of the moſt eminent note and fame among them, and 


have had more ſaid of them than all the reſt. And therefore I have 


given as full an account of them as the Jewiſh writers can afford | 


me within the limits of a juſt credibility. 
But nothing can be more jejune and empty than the ae 


which the rabbinical Jews give of themſelves. Joſephus's Hiſtory 


in Greek is a noble work, but they diſown and condemn it, and in- 
jtead of it would obtrude upon us an Hebrew Joſephus, under the 


name of Foippon Ben Gorion. This, they ſay, is the true and au- 


thentic Joſephus, but ours, that is the Greek Joſephus, a falſe one. 


There is a Joſephus Ben Gorion mentioned * in Joſephus's Hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh: War, who is there ſaid to have been one of the three 


to whoſe conduct that war was firſt committed. This perſon, the 
impoſtor who compoſed this book, miſtaking for Joſephus the hiſ- 


torian, ſet forth that ſpurious work under his name, intending 


thereby to quaſh the credit of the true Joſephus, which we have in 
Greek, as if that were the impoſture, and this in Hebrew the only 
true and authentic work of that hiſtorian, But the book itſelf 
proves the fraud. For there 1s in it mention made both of ® names 
and things, which had no being till many hundreds of years after 
the time in which it is pretended the book was written, neither 
was it heard of, or ever quoted by ny wither, till above a thouſand 


years 
Lib. 2. Keg. Ag. 
d For in that book, ws is mention made of Lombardy, France, England, 
Hungaiy, Turkey, &c. which are all modern names, and never heard of till ſe- 


veral hundred years aſter the time, in which it is pretended this hook was 
written. | 
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| THE PREFACE, Vil 
years after that time. Solomon Jarchi, a French Jew, who flou- 
riſhed about the year of our Lord 1140, 1s the firſt that makes 
mention of it. After that it is quoted by Aben Ezra, Abraham 
Ben Dior, and R. David Kimchi, who all three lived in the ſame 
century. After this it became generally owned by the Jews, and 
hath obtained that credit and eſteem among them, as to be held, next 
the ſacred writings, a book of principal value among them; and was 
one of the earlieſt of their books that hath been publithed in print 
by them. For it was printed at Conſtantinople, in the year of our 
Lord 1490, which was within fifty years of the firſt invention of 
that art; and hereon it became fo generally received and valued by 
that people, that, twenty years after, there came out another edition 


of it from the ſame place, and after that a third edition at Venice, 
A. D. 1544 What Munſter hath publiſhed of it is no more than 
an epitome of this author; but the whole of it is in the Conitanti- 


nopolitan and Venice editions. It is divided into fix books and 
ninety-ſeven chapters. The beſt that can be ſaid of it is, that it is 
written in an elegant Hebrew ſtyle, and therefore on this account 

is very fit for the uſe of young ſtudents in the Hebrew language. 
But as to the ſubject matter, it is every where ſtuffed with apocry- 
phal and Talmudic fables ; moſt of that, which is not of this fort, is 
taken from the true Joſephus ; but 1t 13 to be obſerved, that what the 
impoſtor takes from him is from the Latin verſion of Ruffinus, and 
not from the Greek original, which leads him into ſeveral blunders. 
But who this author was, or where or when he wrote his book, is 
uncertain, * Scaliger conjectures, that he was a Jew of Tours in 


France; but his reaſon for it being only, that he ſpeaks more of 


the places about Tours, than of any other parts of France, thi 
doth not prove the thing. But it being ſufficiently proved, that 
the book is an impoſture, it is of no moment to know who was 
the true author of it, or where or when he lived. Mr Gagnier, a 
French gentleman now living in Oxford, hath lately given a very 
accurate Latin verſion of this work, according to the beſt edition 


of it. It is to be wiſhed that his learned pains had been employed 


about a better author. Es. | | 

For feveral hundred years after the deſtruction of the temple of 
Jeruſalem, where Joſephus ends, no other Jew hath written any 
hiſtory of the affairs of that people, till about the tenth century at- 


ter. Chriſt. But the ſect of the Karraites (who, adhering only to 


the written word, rejected all traditions) then prevailing, and often 
preſſing their Rabbiniſts, their antagoniſts in this controverſy, to 
make good the ſucceſſion through which they pretended to have 
received their traditions, this did put ſevcral of their learned men 
upon the hunt for it; and they having raked through both their Tal- 
muds, and from them gotten together ſome hiſtorical ſcraps to ſerve 
for this purpoſe, with theſe poor materials have endeavoured to 
compoie ſomething like an hiſtory of their nation, giving an ac- 
count therein, how their traditions were delivered down from Mo- 
ſes to the prophets, and from the prophets to the men of the great. 
A | ſynagogue, 

5 In Elencho Trihær. Nicolai ith ii, car. 4» 2 
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written, that the author lived 702 years a 
temple of Erklalcmm. which refers his time to the year of Chriſt 


vil THE PREFACE. 


fynagogue, and from the men of the great ſynagogue to the doc- 
tors, who afterwards, in a continued leries, handed them down from 
one to another, through after generations. Of this ſort they have 
ſome few hiſtorical compoſures among them, but ſuch as are very 
mean and contemptible. They all begin from the creation of the 
world, and, as far as the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament go, they 
write from them, but often interpoſe fabulous gloſſes and additions 
of their own. From the time where the Old Teſtament ſcriptures 
end, the two Talmuds ſupply them, and from the time where the 


. almuds end, they are ſupplied from the traditions that were 


afterwards preſer ved among them. And an account of their doc- 
tors, and the ſucceſſion of them in their chief ſchools and academies 
in Judea, Babylonia, and elſewhere, is the main ſubje&t which, after 
the ſcriptural times, they treat of. And of theſe hiſtorical books 
there are but ſeven in all, that I know of, among them, and they 


are theſe following: 1. Seder Olam Rabbah ; 2. Teſhuvoth R. She- 


rira Gaon ; 3. Seder Olam Zeutah ; 4. Kabbalah R. Abraham Le- 
vita Ben Dior; 5. Sefher Fuchaſe n; 6. Shalſhdleth Haccatbalah ; 
7. Zemach David. The four firſt are the ancienteſt, but all of them 
have been written fince the beginning of the ninth century, and 
are very ſhort, The three laſt are much larger, but of a very mo- 
dern compoſure, being all of them written nne the time of our 
King Henry VIII. I wil here give an account of each of them 
in their order. 


I. Seder Olam Raldah, i. e. the Larger Chronicon, is ſo called, in 


reſpect to Seder Olam Zeutah, i. e. the Leſſer Chronicon, which was 


zfterwards compoſed. However, notwithſtanding this great name, 
it is but a ſhort hiſtory, and treats molily of the ſcriptural times. 
2 Buxtorf tells us it reached down to the time of Adrian the Ro- 
man emperor, and his vanquiſhing Ben Chuzibah the impoſtor, who 
did then ſet up for the Meſſiah. I have not ſeen any copy of that 
hiſtory which reacheth down ſo far, but no doubt that great and 
learned man did, otherwiſe he would not have told us fo. The 
author 1s commonly ſaid to have been R. Joſe Ben Chaliptha, who 
flouriſhed a little after the beginning of the ſecond century after 


Chriſt, and is ſaid to have been maſter to R. Judah Hakkadoſh, who 


| compoled the Miſhna. But R. Azarias, the author of Meor Fnaim; | 


in the third part of that book (which he calls Imre Binach), tells 
us, that he had ſeen an ancient copy of . book, in which it was 
fter the deſtruction of the 


832. It was molt certainly written after the Babyloniſh Talmud; 
for it contains many fables and dotages taken from thence. 
II. Te oui N. Sherira Gaon, i. e. the anſwers of R. Sherira, 


ſublime dodor, is an hiſtorical tract written by way of queſtions and 


anſwers by him whole name it bears. It is a very ſhort piece, and 
is uſually inſerted with ſome other hiſtorical fragments in the edi- 
tions of Juchaſin. Fe was Achmalotarch in Babylonia, and head 
ob all the Jewiſh ſchools and academies in that country, which dig- 
nity 

> Bibliotheca Rabbinica, p. 386 
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nity he obtained A. D. 967, and continued in it thirty years, that 

is, till the year 997, when he reſigned it to R. Haia his ſon, who 
was the laſt chat bore the title of Caon or ſublime doctor. For, in 
his time, i. e. anno 1037, the Mahometan king that then reigned 
over Babylonia * expelled the Jews out of all thoſe parts, and 
thereon d all their ſchools and academies which they had there, 
were diſſolved, and all the degrees and titles of honour, which on 
the account of learning uſed to be conferred in them, utterly cea- 
ſed, and no learned man hath fince that time, among the Jews, aſſu- 
med any higher name or title of honour in reſpect of his learning 

than that of Rabbi. | 5 | 

III. Seder Olam Zeutah, i. e. the Leſſer Chronicon, is ſo called in 

_reſpe& to Seder Olam Ratlah, or the Greater Chronicon. This 
book was written, as it is therein expreſſed, 1053 years after the 
deſtruction of the temple at Jerutalem, that is, in the year of our 
Lord 1123. Who was the author of it is not known. It is, agree- 
able to its name, a very ſhort chronicon, and 1s cartied down from 
the beginning of the world to the year 452 after the deſtruction of 
the temple of Jeruſalem, that is to the year of our Lord 522. Eight 
generations after are named 1n it, but nothing more than thetr 
names is there mentioned of them. 

IV. Sepher Kabbalah R. Abraham Levita © Ben Dur, i. e. the 
book of tradition, by Rabbi Abraham the Levite, the ſon of Dior, is an 
hiſtorical tract, chiefly intended to give an account of the fueceſſion 
of thoſe, by whom the traditions of the Jews, as they pretend, from 

the time of Moſes, were handed down to them from generation to 
generation It begins from the creation of the world, and ends at 
the year of Chriſt 1160. The author of it was R. Abraham the 
Levite, whoſe name it bears in the title. He flouriſhed in the time 
where his book ends. He writes much from Jolippon Ben Gorton, 
and was one of the firſt that gave credit to that ſpurious book. 

V. Sepher Fuchaſin, i. e. the Book of Genealogies, is an hiſtory of 
the Jews, much larger than all the four above-mentioned put toge- 
ther. It begins from the creation of the world, and is continued 
down to the year of our Lord 1500. In the procets and ſeries of 
it an account 1s given of the ſucceſſion of the Jewiſh traditions 
from Mount Sinai, and of all their eminent doctors teaching and 

profeſſing them, down to the time where the book ende. The au- 
thore of it was R. Abraham Zacuth, who firft publiſhed it at Cre- 
cow, in Poland, in the year of our Lord 1550. - 

; VI. Shalſheleth Haccabbalah, i. e. the Chain of Tradition, is an 
hüiſtorical book of the ſame contents with Sepher Juchafin. The 
author of it was Rabbi Gedaliah Ben Jechajah, who firſt publiſhed 
it at Venice in the year of our Lord 1587, 
* VII. Zemach David, i. e. a Branch or Sprout of David, is an biſ- 
| tory 
1 * On this expulſion out of the Faſt, they flocked into the Weſt, and from 
that time Spain, Franee, England, and Germany, were filled with them. 


: 17 b The chiefeſt of their academies were Naherda, Sora, and Pompeditha, 
| towns in Babylonia. | 


20 © Others call him R. Abraham Ben David, but by miſtake, for that R. 
* Abraham was another perſon, See Baxtorf's Bibliotheca Rabbinica, p 402. 
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tory treating of the ſame ſubject as the two laſt preceding. It 
begins, as they do, from the creation of the world, and 1s continued 
down to the year of Chriſt 1592, in which year it was firſt pub- 
liſhed at Prague in Bohemia. 'The author was Rabbi David Ganz, 


a Bohemian Jew. There is extant a Latin verſion of this book, 


compoſed by William Henry Vorſtius, the fon of Conrad Vorſtius, 


and publiſhed by him at Leyden A. D. 1644. | 

By this it may be ſeen how little light into ancient times is to be 
gotten from hiſtories of ſo modern and mean a compoſure, neither 
can any thing better be expected from their other writings. If any 
thing of ancient hiſtory be found any where in them more than 


what is ſcriptural, it 1s either taken from one of the hiſtories which 
I have here given an account of, or from the Talmud, which is the 


common fountain- from which they all draw. For this 1s the beſt 
authority they have, and how mean this 1s I have already ſhewn. 
My living at a diſtance from the preſs hath deprived me of the 
opportunity of correcting the errors of it; but this defect hath been 
ſupplied by my very worthy friend Mr Brampton Gurdon, who 
hath been pleaſed to take on him the trouble of correcting the lait 


reviſe of every ſheet ; and I know no one more able to correct the 


errors, not only of the printer, but alſo of the author, wherever 1 
may have been miſtaken in any particular contained in this book, 


He being a perſon eminently knowing 1a all thoſe parts of literature, 


that are treated of through the whole of it, and otherwiſe of that 


worth and learning, as may juſtly recommend him to every man's 


eſteem. | 

I ſhall be glad if this Second Part of my Hiſtory may be as ac- 
ceptable to the public as the former hath been. I muſt confeſs it 
hath been, written under greater diſadvantages, by reaſon of the de- 
cays which have fince grown upon me. It hath always been the 
comfort, as well as the care of my life, to make myſelf as ſervice- 


able as I could, in all the ſtations which J have been called to. With 


this view 1t hath been, that I have entered on the writing of any of 
thoſe works that I have offered to the public; and I hope I have 
by all of them in ſome meaſure ſerved my generation. But being 
now broken by age, and the calamitous diſtemper mentioned in the 
Preface to the former part of this Hiſtory, I find myſelf ſuperan- 
nuated for any other undertaking, and therefore muſt, I fear, ſpend 
ihe remainder of my days in an uſeleſs ſtate of life, which to me 
wilt be the greateſt burden of it. But, ſince it is from the hand 
of God, I will comport myſelf with all patience to ſubmit hereto, 
till my great change ſhall come, and God ſhall be pleaſed to call 
me out of this life into a better. For which I wait with a thorough 
hope and truſt in his great and infinite mercy, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, to whom be glory, honour, and praiſe, for ever and ever. 


8 JU 62 Humphrey PRIDEAUX, 
Norwicn, | — 5 | 
Jan. 1. 1717-18. 
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rHE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 

CONNECTED, 

Is 
THE HISTORY 

OF 85 

THE JEWS any NEIGHBOURING NATIONS, 
FROM 


The Declen/ion of the Kingdoms of ISRAEL and Jupan, 
to the Time of CHRIST. 


BOOK I. 
LEAZAR, the brother of Simon the Juft, 3 ſucceeded 
him in the high prieſthood at Jeruſalem, and 
there executed this office Þ 15 years. But 8 29 5s 
whereas Simon the Juſt had been alſo preſident of 3 
the ſanhedrim, or national council of the Jews, he OS 


was in this laſt charge ſucceeded © by Antigonus of Socho, to 
which he was recommended by his great learning. For he was 


an eminent ſcribe in the law of God, and a great teacher of 
- righteouſneſs among the people. And he being the firſt of the 

© * Tannaim or Miſhnical doctors, from his ſchool all thoſe had 
- their original who were afterwards called by that name. And 


theſe were all the doctors of the Jewiſh law from the death of 
Simon the Juſt to the time that Rabbi Judah Hakkadoſh com- 
poſed the Miſhna, which was about the middle of the ſecond 


| Z century after Chriſt, as hath been before obſerved. In the goſ- 


Vol.. III. 9 A „ pPels 
* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 2. Chronicon Alexand. Euſebii Chronicon. 


b Chronicon Alexandrinum. | ; 


© Juchafin, Shalſheleth Haccabbala, & Zemach David. R. A. Levita 


in Hittoriea Cabbala. 
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2 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART II. 


pels, they are ſometimes called ſcribes, ſometimes lawyers, and 
ſometimes thoſe that ſat in Moſes's ſeat. For thoſe different 
appellations all denote the fame profeſſion of men, that is, thoſe 
who having been brought up in the knowledge of the law of 


God, and the tradition of the elders concerning it, taught it in 


the ſchools and ſynagogues of the Jews, and judged according to 
it in their ſanhedrims. For out of the number of theſe doors 


were choſen all ſuch as were members of thoſe courts, that 1s, 


elther of the great ſanhedrim of ſeventy-two, which was for 
the whole nation, or of the ſanhedrim of twenty-three, which 


Vas in every city in Judah. And ſuch were Nicodemus, Joſeph 


of Arimathea, and Gamaliel; and in reſpe& hereof is it that 


they are called elders, counfeſtors. and rulers, becauſe, being 
of the number of thoſe who were choſen into theſe councils, 
they did there declare and execute thoſe laws, by which they 


ruled and governed the people. 
The Jews tell ns great things of this Simon the Juſt, and 
ipeak of great alterations that happened on his death in ſome 


parts of their divine worſhip, and the figns of the divine accept- 
ance, that had till then appeared in the performance of them. 
For ait 1s ſaid in the Jeruſalem Talmud, that * All the time of 


Simon the Juſt, the ſcape-goat had ſcarce come to the middle 
< of the precipice of the mountain, from whence he was caſt 
< down, but he was broken into pieces: but, when Simon the Juſt 
* was dead, he fled away alive into the deſert, and was eaten of 
ee the Saracens. While Simon the Juſt lived, the lot of God in 


* 


A the day of expiation went forth always to the right hand: 
but Simon the Juſt being dead, it went forth ſometimes to 
«the right hand, and ſometimes to the left. All the days of 
“Simon the Tut, the little ſcarlet tongue looked always white. 
© but when Simon the Juſt was dead, it looked ſometimes 


* white, and ſometimes red. All the days of Simon the Juſt, 
the weſt light always burnt : but, when he was dead, it 
« ſometimes burnt, and ſometimes went out. All the days of 


Lay 


« Simon the uſt, the fir e upon the altar burnt clear and bright, 
< and, aiter two pieces of wood laid on 1n the morning, they 


laid on nothing elſe the whole day after: but, when he was 
dead, the force of the fire languiſhed in ſuch a manner, that 
„ they were forced to ſupply it all the day. All the days of 


6 Simon the Juſt, a bleſüng was ſcut upon the © two loaves, 
« and 


* Miſhna & Gemara Hieroſol. in yomn. 
b That is, the moſt weſtern of the ſeven lamps of ths golden candle. 
ſticks, which ſtood in the holy place in the temple. 

© That is, the two wave. loaves offered in the feaſt of Pentecoſt, of 
which ſee Lev. zz. 15—21. . 
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BOOK 1. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 3 


« and a the ſhew-bread ; ſo that a portion came to every prieſt, 
« to the quantity of an olive at leaſt ; and there were ſome 
« who did eat, and there were others to whom ſomething re- 
e mained after they had eaten their fill; but when Simon the 
« Juſt was dead, that bleſſing was withdrawn, and fo little re- 
% mained to each prieſt, that thoſe who were modeſt withdrev- 
te their hands, and thoſe who were greedy {till ſtretched them 
c out.“ For the explication hereof, it is to be obſerved, that, 
on the great day of expiation, which was a moſt ſolemn faſt 
among the Jews, kept by them every year on the tenth day 
of their month Tizri (which anſwers to our September), > two. 
goats were brought into the inner court of the houſe of the 
Lord, and there, on the north fide, of the altar preſented before 
the high prieſt, the one to be the ſcape-goat, and the other to 
be ſacrificed to the Lord. And in order to determine, which 
of them ſhould be for each purpoſe, *© lots were caſt to decide 
the matter; the manner of which was as followeth. The 4 
goats being put one before the right hand of the high prieſt, and 
the other before the left hand, an urn was brought, and placed 
in the middle between them, and two lots were caſt into it, 
(they might be of wood, filver, or gold, but under the ſecond 
temple they were always of gold). On the one of theſe was writ- 
ten For the Lord, and on the other Fer the ſcape-goat ; which 
being well ſhaken together, the high prieſt put both his hands 
into the urn, and with his right hand took out one lot, and 
with his left hand the other, and according to the writing on 
them were the goats appointed, as they ſtood on each hand of 
the high prieſt, either for the Lord, to be ſacrificed to him, or 
to be the ſcape-goat, to be let eſcape into the wilderneſs; that 
is, if the right hand lot were For the Lord, then the goat that 
Rood before him at the right hand was to be ſacrificed, and 
the other to be the ſcape-goat : but if the left hand lot were 
For the Lord, then the goat that ſtood at the left hand was to 
be ſacrificed, and the other to be the ſcape-goat. And therefore, 
whereas it is ſaid, that the lot of God, till the death of Simon 
the Juſt, went forth always to the right hand, the meaning is, 
that till then the high prieſt always drew out with his right hand 
the lot For the Lord, and with his left that For the |ſcape-goat ; 
but afterwards with each hand ſometimes one lot, and ſome- 
— | times 

2 That is, the twelve loaves of ſhew-bread, which were placed upon 


the ſhew-bread table in the holy place every Sabbath, and taken away the 
next Sabbath after, and divided among the prieſts that then officiated, 
See Lev. xxiv. 510. : | _ —— an | 
_ Þ Miſhna in Yoma. Maimonides in Yom, Hzecipurum. 
* Lev. xvi. 8. | | 
d Miſhna & Maimonides, ibid. 
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4 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART II. 


times the other. As ſoon as the goats were thus appointed each 
to their proper ule, the high prieſt bound upon the head of the 


ſcape-goat a long piece (they call it a tongue) of ſcarlet. And 


this is that ſcarlet tongue, which, the Talmud faith, looked al- 
ways white till the death of Simon the Juſt, but afterwards 
ſometimes white, a d ſometimes red. And the change of red 
into white being here ſpoken of as a fign of God's accepting of 
the explation of that day, hither may be referred what is ſaid in 


 Ifaiah (ch. i. ver. 18. ), Though your fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall 
Be as white as ſnow; though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall 


be as wool; or rather to this text may be referred the da. 
tion of all that they ſay of this matter. After the goat for the 
Lord was offered up in ſacrifice to him, the ſcape- goat was 


brought before the high prieſt, who, laying both his hands upon 
his head, confeſſed over him all the iniquities of the children of 


Iſrael, and all their tranſgreſſions, and all their fins; by that cere- 


mony putting them all upon the head of that goat; and then 


ſent him away by a fit perſon into the wilderneſs. The place 


vhere they led him was a rock or precipice at the diſtance of 


twelve miles from Jeruſalem, where he was to be let eſcape, 


to carry away the fins of the children of Iſrael with him far 
out of fight, Till the time of Simon the Juſt, the Talmud 


ſaith, this goat was always daſhed in pieces 1n the fall, on his 


| being let looſe over the precipice; but that afterwards he al- 
ways eſcaped, and, flying into Arabia, was there taken and eaten 


by the Saracens. 
Demetrius having, as he thought, eu ſettled his off 


Ptolemy rations to recover his father's empire in Aha ; for 
Soter 17. Which purpoſe he got together an army of 100, ooo 

men, and a fleet of 500 fail of ſhips, which was a 
greater force, both by ſea and land, than had been gotten toge- 


ther by any prince ſince the time of Alexander che Great. 


This alarming Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, d they 


Anno 287. 
Ptolemy 


them herein. And therefore, while Lyſimachus in- 

vaded Macedonia on the one ſide, Pyrrhus did 5 ſame on the 
other. This drew Demetrius out of Greece (where he was then 
attending his preparations for the Afian expedition) back into 
Macedonia, for the defence of that country. But before he could 
arrive 'e thther, Tyrchus havin '8 taken Bercea, a great city in Ma- 
= cedonia, 


Plutarch. in Demetrio & Pyrrho. Juſtin. lib. 16, c. 2. 
9 Plutarch. & Juſtin, ibid. 


fairs in Greece and Macedon, à made great prepa- 


all three entered into a confederacy together for 
their mutual defence againſt his deſigns, and al- 
Soter 18. fo drew in Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, to join with 
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| | J 
cedonia, where many of Demetrius's ſoldiers had their fami- 


lies, friends, and effects, the news hereof no ſooner got into 


the army, but it put all into diſorder and mutiny, many de- 
claring, that they would follow him no farther, but return 
home to defend their friends, families, and fortunes, in their 
own country; whereon Demetrius, ſeeing his intereſt abſo- 

lutely loſt among them, fled in the diſguiſe of a private ſol- 
dier into Greece; and all his army revolted to Pyrrhus, and 


made him their king. Demetrius, on his return into Greece, 
| having there ordered his affairs in the beſt manner his preſent 


circumſtances would admit, committed the care of all he had 
in thoſe parts to Antigonus his ſon, and, with all the remain- 
der of his forces that could be ſpared from thence (which 
amounted to about eleven thouſand men), went on board his 
fleet, and failed into Aſia, there in a deſperate manner to ſeek 
his fortunes. On his arrival at Miletus, he took that city, and 
there married Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptolemy. She was 
brought to him thither by Eurydice her mother, the wife of Pto- 
lemy, and ſiſter of Phila, Demetrius's former wife, who died a 


little before of a doſe of poiſon, which ſhe deſperately took onther 


huſband's flight out of Macedonia, to avoid the calamity which 
ſhe thought would follow that declenſion of his fortune. How- 
ever this did not hinder Ptolemy from marrying his daughter 
to him, and of this marriage was born Demetrius, who after- 
ward reigned in Cyrene. . 
From Miletus Demetrius à invaded Caria and Lydia, and 
having taken many cities from Lyſimachus in thoſe provinces, 
and there much augmented his forces with new recruits, at 
length made himſelf maſter of Sardis. But on the coming of 
Agathocles, the ſon of Lyſimachus, with an army againſt him, 
he was forced again to quit all that he had taken, and march- 
ed eaſtward, His intentions in taking this rout were to paſs 
into Armenia, and Media, and ſeize theſe provinces. But 


Agathocles, having coaſted him all the way in his march, re- 
duced him to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions and forage, 


which brought a ſickneſs into his army, that deſtroyed a great 


- Humber of them, and, when he attempted to paſs Mount Tau- 
rus with the remainder, he found all the paſſes over it ſeized by 
Agathocles: whereby being obſtructed from proceeding any 
further that way, he marched backward to Tarſus in Cilicia, 

a town belonging to Seleucus, and from thence fignifying to 
that prince the calamitous condition he was reduced to, ear- 
neſtly prayed relief and aſſiſtance from him for the ſubſiſting 
of himſelffand the forces that followed him. Seleucus, being 
moved with this repreſentation of his doleful caſe, at firſt 


took 
a Plutarch. in Demetrio. 
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0: CONNECTION OF THE HISTOKY OF PART If. 


took compaſſion on him, and ordered his hentenants in thoſe 
parts to furnich him and his forces with all things neceflary, 

But afterwards being put in mind of the valour and enterpri- 
ſing genius of this prince, and of his great abilities in all the 
arts and ftratagems of war, and his undaunted boldneſs for 
the attempting of any deſign he ſhould have an opportunity 
tor, he began to think, that the ſetting up of ſuch a man 
again might tend to the endangering of his own affairs, and 
therefore, inſtead of helping him any further, he reſolved to 
lay hold of this opportunity abſolutely to cruſh him, and ac- 
cordingly marched againſt him with an army for this purpoſe; 


of which Demetrius having received intelligence, he ſeized on 
thoſe faſtneſſes of Mount Taurus where he could beſt defend 
himſelf, and from thence ſent again to Seleucus, intreating 
him that he would permit him to paſs into the Eaſt, that 


there ſeizing ſome country of the barbarous nations, he might 


therein paſs the remainder of his life in quiet and repoſe; or 
otherwile, if he liked not this, that he would at leaſt allow 
him quarters for that winter, and not in the rigorous ſeaſon 
of the year, drive him out in a naked and ſtarving condition into 


the very jaws of his enemies, to be devoured and deſtroyed by 


them. But Seleucus not at all liking his deſign of going in- 


to the Eaſt, this firſt part of his requeſt ſerved only to increaſe 


his jealouſy, and therefore all that he would grant him was, to 


take winter quarters in Cataonia (a province confining upon 


Cappadocia), for two months during the ſeverity of the win- 
ter, and after that to be gone. And then he immediately put 


guards on all the paſſes of the mountains leading from Cilicia 
into Syria, to obſtruct his coming that way. Demetrius find- 
ing himſelf hereby pent up and beſet, that 1s, by Agathocles 


on the one ſide, and by Seleucus on the other, was neceſlitated 


to betake himſelf to force for the extricating of himſelf, and 


therefore falling upon Seleucus's forces, that guarded the paſ- 
ſes of the mountains into Syria, he drove them thence, and 


entered through them into that country. 
But a when he was ready to have proceeded further on ſome 
bold enterpriſe for the reſtoring of his affairs, he 
gh 286. was taken with a dangerous ſickneſs, which laſted 
Soter 19. forty days. In the interim moſt of his men de- 
ſerted: whereby finding himſelf, on his reco- 
very, reduced to the utmoſt neceflity, he reſolved to make a 
deſperate attempt upon Seleucus, by ſtorming his camp in the 
night, with that ſmall handful of his forces that ſtill remained 


- with him, But his deſign being diſcovered by a deſerter, and 


1 thereby 
2 Plutarchus in Demetrios 
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EOOK I. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 7 
thereby diſappointed juſt as he was ready to have put it in execu- 
tion, and many more of his ſoldiers deſerting from him hereon, 
he attempted to make a retreat back over the mountains and; 
that way, if poſſible, again reach his fleet. But finding all the 
paſſes there ſeized againſt him, he was forced to take ſhelter 
in the woods ; but being there ready to be ſtarved, he was 
brought at length to the "neceſſity of ſurrendering himſelf i in- 
to the hands of Seleucus, who having cauſed him, under a 
ſtrong guard, to be carried to the Syrian Cherſoneſus near 
Laodicea, there kept bim a priſoner till he died. He allowed 
him there the freedom of a park to hunt in, and all other ac- 
commodations both for the pleaſures, as well as the neceſſaries 
of life. Whereon giving himſelf wholly up to eating, drink- 
ing, gaming, and lazineſs, he paſſed away the remainder of 
his life in thoſe voluptuous and idle enjoyments, till at length, 
having fed up his body hereby to an exceſſi ve fatneſs, and fill- 
ed it with groſs and noxious humours, he fell into that ſick- 
neſs, of which he died in this confinement, after he had paſſ- 
edi in it three years, and had lived to the $4th 1 year of his age. 
All the time of his confinement Seleucus frequently ſent 
him kind meſſages, with promiſes of a releaſe from his capti- 
vity, aſſuring him, that as ſoon as Antiochus and Stratonice 
© ſhould be returned again to Court, the articles of his reſtora- 
3 tion ſhould be ſettled by them to his content. This Strato- 
nice was the daughter of Demetrius, and had been firſt mar- 
ried to Seleucus (as hath | been above related), but was then, 
2 by an unparalleled example, become the wife of Antiochus his 
fon. The manner how it came to paſs is thus related. à Stra- 
tonice being a very beautiful lady, Antiochus fell in love with 
her; but not daring to own his paſſion, he filently languiſhed 
| under i it, and at length, through the violence of it, fell deſpe- 
ately ſick. Erafiftratus, an eminent Greek phyſician, having 
the care of him in his foknels, ſoon found out what the dif; 
"temper was, but to diſcover who was tie perſon that had. 
_. Kindled this flame i in him, was the difficulty ; for the finding 
ol this out, he carefully attended his patient, when viſited by 
| any of the court ladies, and obſerving, that whenever Strato- 
: Fa came into his chamber, great alterations were made in his 
pulſe, in his countenance, in his behaviour, and in every thing 
4 elſe about him which the paſſion of love could reach; and 
1 that nothing of this happened, when any other lady came 
a o make him a viſit, he hereby fully diſcovered that Strato- 
4 pice was the ſole objeR of that violent love, which cau- 
Vor. HII. * ſed 


4 | * Plut. in Demetrio. Appian. in Syriacis. Valerius Maximus, lib, 5. 
"» 17. Lucianus de Dea Syria. Julianus in Lifopogone, 
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5 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART II. 


ſed his fickneſs ; and finding that nothing elſe could cure him 
of it, but the enjoyment of the perſon beloved, for the bring- 
ing of this about, he thus craftily managed the matter: The 
next time that Selevicus inquired of him about his ſon's ſickneſs, 
he told him, that his diſeaſe was love, and that he muſt neceſſa- 


rily die of it, becauſe he could not have the perſon he loved, 


and he could not live without her. Seleucus being ſurpriſed 


at this account, aſked, why he could not have the perſon he 


loved; becauſe, ſaith the phyſician, he is in love with my wife, 


and I cannot part with her. How ! not part with her, re- 


plied Seleucus, to ſave my beloved ſon's life, how then can you 


pretend to be my friend? Sir, ſaid the phyſician, pray, make 


it your own caſe, would you, I pray, part with your wife Stra- 


toniĩce for the ſake of Antiochus? And if you, who are his 
moſt tender father, will not do it for a molt beloved fon, how can 


you expect it from any other? Oh, replied Seleucus, would 


to God the ſafety of my ſon were put upon this iſſue, I would 


then gladly part with Stratonice, or any thing elſe, to effect 


his recovery, Why, then, ſaid Eraſiſtratus, you are the on- 


ly phyſician that can cure him, for it is the love of Stratonice 
that hath caſt him into this diſeaſe, which he languiſheth with, 
and nothing can reſtore him but the giving of her to him to 
wife. Hereon Seleucus having eafily enough prevailed with 
Stratonice to accept of a young prince for her huſband inſtead | 
of an old king, ſhe was given to him to wiſe, after ſhe had 


born children to his father, and they being thereon crowned. 


king and queen of Upper Aſia, we # ſent thither to govern 
thoſe provinces, and there they were all the time that De- 
metrius was in his confinement in Syria. And from this 
abominable inceſtuous marriage (the like whereof was not 


heard of among the Gentiles à in St Paul's time) ſprung all 


that race of Syrian kings, who ſo grievoully perſecuted, vexed, 


and oppreſſed God's people in Judah and Jeruſalem, as will 


be hereafter related. 
Ptolemy Soter having reigned in Egypt 20 years from the time 

of his aſſuming the title of king, and 39 from the death 
88 * of Alexander, > placed Ptolemy Philadelphus, one 
Sete of the ſons which he had by Berenice, on the throve, 
and made him king in copartnerſhip with him, He had 

ſeveral ſons by other wives, one of which was Ptolemy, ſurnamed 
Ceraunus, or the Thunderer, who being born to him by Euri- 
dice, thedaughter of Antipater, andtheelderofthe two, expected 
the crown after his father, as due to him before the other by vir- 
tue of his birth- right. But Berenice, who came firſt into Egypt 
only 


1 Corinth. v. 1. 
d Pauſan. in Atticis. Juſtin. lib. 16. c. 2. Diog. Laert, in Demet, Phal, 


1 great tower or light-houſe in the iſland of Pharus 
over againſt Alexandria, commonly called the 
tower of Pharus, which hath been reckoned among the ſeven 
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only as companion to Eurydice, when ſhe firſt married Ptolemy, 
having alſo become his wife, and * by reaſon of her beauty been 
exceedingly beloved by him, ſhe gained hereby ſuch an aſcen- 
dant over him above all his other wives, that ſhe carried it for 
her ſon. And therefore being now paſt eighty, and apprehend= 
ing the day of his death not to be far off, he determined to put 
the crown upon his head, while he yet lived, that ſo there 
might be no war nor contention about it after his death. 
Whereon b Ptolemy Ceraunus, not bearing this preference of 
his younger brother before him, fled firſt to Lyſimachus, 
whoſe ſon Agathocles went to Seleucus, who received him 
with great kindneſs, which he repaid with the moſt villa- 
nous treachery, as will be hereafter related. . 
In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(which was the firſt year of the one hundred 


twenty fourth Olympiad) was © finiſhed the 5 


Philadelph. 1. 


e wonders 
* Vide Theocriti Idylium 15. . | | 

b Appian. in Syriacis. Memnonis Excerpta apud Photium. 

© Plin, lib, 36. c. 12. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 791. Euſtathii Comment. 


f in Dionyfii Periegeſin. Suidas in gxpos Euſebii Chronicon. p. 66. 
Stephanus Byzantinus. Geographia Nubienſis. Vetus Scholiaſtes in 
Iucianum. This old Greek ſcholiaſt is at th: end of Grevius's edi- 


tion of Lucian's works publiſhed at Amſterdam, anno 1687. That 
. which I quote it for, is a paſſage taken out of it by Nicholas Lloyd in 
his Geographical Lexicon, where, under the word Pharus, he tells us in 
the words of that ſcholiaſt, that this tower was T:Tpxyoves radaiog Y 
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NEU £74 TOAU TY CfipOg Ove x og aro Þ o pœ her. AN, i. e. That it auas a 


ſquare of a furlong (i. e. 600 feet) on every fide, and aſcended up fo high 


into the air, that it might be ſeen at the diſtance of an hundred miles. 
Though this determines the breadth to a certain meaſure, yet it doth not 
the height, but in an uncertain manner. But this defect is ſupplied by 
Eben Adris, an Arabic author, in his book called by the Latin tranſlator 


SGeographia Nubienſis. For there he tells us (Clim. 3. part z.) that 


9 
? be 


this tower or light-houſe of Pharus was zoo cubits (i. e. 450 feet) 


© high. But both theſe accounts are very improbable, and the former is 


Contradicted by what Joſephus tells us of it, (De Bello ſudaico, lib 6. 


P. 914.) for, ſpeaking of the tower of Phaſaclus at Jeruſalem, which he 
deſcribes to be a ſquare building of forty cubits (i. e. 60 feet) on every 


ide, and ninety cubits (i. e. 135 feet) high, faith of it, that it was like 
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; 3 the tower of Pharus near Alexandria; 7» 7px» Jt r weituv ny, i. e. But 
4 to its circumference it avas much larger. And Joſephus, having often 
+: ſeen both theſe towers, could not be miſtaken herein. Were the tower 
of Pharus of the breadth of 600 feet on every ſide, and of the height of 
450 feet, it would within zo fect be as high as the great pyramid, and 
ſtand upon altogether as much ground in a direct perpendicular build 
ing, as that doth in a pyramidal ; which would render it, beyond all 

other buildings in the world, very prodigious ; and were it ſo, Joſephus 
could not have ſaid in reference to it the words above recited. But 
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againſt Joſephus as to this mitter it may be objected, that if the tower 
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with poſterity to himſelf by this fraudulent deviee. 


other paſlage to it but by ſea. 
been turned from an iſland into a peninſula, by being joined to 
the land, in the ſame manner as Tyrus was, by a bank carried 
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wonders of the world. It was a large four-ſquare pile of build. 
ing, all built of white mardle, and. had always fires maintain- 
ed on the top of it for the direction of ſeamen. 
building eight hundred talents. This, if computed by Attic 
talents, amounts to one hundred fixty- five thouſand pounds of 
our ſterling money ; but if by Alexandrian talents it will come 


to twice as much. The ar chitect, who built it, was Soſtratus 


of Cnidus, who craſtily endeav cured to uſurp the honour of 1t 


ſcription ordered to be ſct on it being [ King Ptolemy to the 


Gods the Saviours for the benefit of thoſe who paſs by fea] in- 


ſtead of Ptolemy's name, he craſtily engraved his own in the 


fold marble, and then filling up the hollow of the engraved 


letters with mortar, wrote upon it what was directed. So the 
inſcription, which was firlt read, was according as it was or- 


dered, and truly aſcribed the work to King Ptolemy 1ts pro- 
per founder; ; but, in proceſs of time, the mortar being worn 


off, the cnfcription- then appeared to be thus; [Softratus % 
| Cnidian, fon of Dexiphanes, to the Gods the Saviours for the 
benefit of thoſe who paſs by ſea] which being in laſting letters 


deeply engraved into the marble ſtones, laſted as long as the 
tower itſelf, This tower hath been demoliſhed for ſome ages 


paſt. There is now in its place à a caſtle called Farillon, where 


a garriſon is kept to defend the harbour, perchance it is ſome 


remainder of the old cork. Pharus was at firſt wholly an iſland, 


at the diſtance of ſeven furlongs from the continent, and had no 
But it d hath many ages fince 


through the ſea to it, which was anciently called in Greek the 


. Heptaſtadium, i. e. TY ſeven furlong bank, becauſe ſeven fur- 


longs was the length of it. This work was performed by Dexi- 


phanes, the father of Soſtratus, about the ſame time that Soſtra- 
tus finiſhed the tower, and ſeems to have been the more difficult 


undertaking of the two. They, being both very famous ar- 
chitects, were both employed by Ptolemy Soter in the works 


which he had projected for the beautifyin g. adornin gand ſtrength- 


enin 8 
of Pharus were ſo much leſs, than the tower of Phaſaelus at Jeruſalem, 


how came it to be ever reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the 


world? It would be an anſwer to this objection if we could ſay the 
words of Joſephus, as above recited, were to be referred to the tower of 
Pharus, and not to that of Phaſaelus, but the grammatical conſtruction 
will not admit it. If any one ſhall fay, that in the place cited wer 


(i. c. leſſer) ſhould be read inſtead of wetoy (i. e. larger), I ſhould readily 


agree to this emendation, could it be juſtified from any authentic copy. 
2 Thevenot's Travels, part 1. book 2. chap. 1. 
b Strabo, lib. 17. p. 792. Plin. lib. 5. c. 31. & lib. 13. c. 11. Cæſa- 
ris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Pomponius Mela, lib 2. c. 7. 


It coſt in the 
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1 Lucianus in Macrobiis, 
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ening the city of Alexandria: The father having undertaken 
the Heptaſtadium at the ſame time that his ſon did the tower, 
they mailte both theſe works at the ſame time, that is, in the 
beginning of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Thoſe who 
attribute the making of the Heptaſtadium to Cleopatra follow 
2 Ammianus Marcellinus, whoſe relation concerning it cannot 


be true: for it contradicts Cæſar's Commentaries, and many 


other authors, that are better to be credited in this matter. 

Towards the end of this year Þ died Ptolemy Soter, king of 
Egypt, in the ſecond year after his admitting of his ſon to fit 
on his throne with him, being at the time of his death © eighty- 
four years old. He was the wiſeſt and beſt of his race, and 
left an example of prudence, juſtice, and clemency, behind him, 
which none of his ſucceſſors cared to follow. During the 
forty years in which he governed Egypt, from the death of 
Alexander, he had brought that country into a very flouriſh- 


| > ing condition, which adminiſtering great plenty to his ſucceſ- 
= fors, this adminiſtered to as great luxury i in 8 in which 


they exceeded moſt that lived in their time. 

A little before his death, this very fame year, was . 
out of Pontus to Alexandria the i image of Serapis, after three 
years ſedulous endeavour made for the obtaining of it; con- 
cerning which we are told, that, d while Ptolemy, the firſt of 


# that name that reigned in Egypt, was buſying himſelf in for- 
tifying Alexandria with its walls, and adorning it with temples 


and other public buildings, there appeared to him in a viſion 
of the night a young man of great beauty and of more than hn- 


man ſhape, and commanded him to ſend to Pontus and fetch 
from thence his image to Alexandria, promiſing him, that his 
doing this ſhould make that city dens and happy, and bring 
great proſperity to his whole kingdom, and then, on his ſaying 
: 1 this, aſcended up into heaven in a bright flame of fire out of his 
3 light. Ptolemy, being much troubled hereat, called together 
the Egyptian prieſts to adviſe with them about i it ; but they 
Rt being wholly i ignorant of Pontus, and all other fore; gn coun- 


ies could give him no anſwer concerning this matter; where- 
on, conſulting one Timotheus an Athenian, then at Alexan- 
dria, he learnt from him, that in Pontus there was a city called 


* Pocpe not far from which was a temple of Jupiter, which had 
his image in it, with another image of a woman ſtanding nigh 
3 him, that was 6 to be Proſerpina. But, after a while, 


4. 


| other matters putting this out of Ptolemy? O head, ſo that he 


b cap. 165. Tacitus Hiſtor. lib. 4 cap. 83. 84. 


v Pauſavias in Atticis. Eu- Plutarchus de Ide & Ofiride, Clemens 


obi Chronicon. Alexandrinus in Protreptico. 
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in Zogo, that is, Apis in his coffin, and for this they quote d ſome 
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thought no more of it, the viſion appeared to him again in a 
more terrible manner, and threatened deſtruction to him and 
his kingdom, if his commands were not obeyed ; with which 
Ptolemy being much terrified, immediately ſent away ambaſ- 
ſadors to the king of Sinope to obtain the image. They being 
ordered in their way to conſult Apollo at Delphos, were com- 
manded by him to bring away the image of his father, but to 
leave that of his ſiſter. Whereoa they proceeded to Sinope, 
there to execute their commiſſion in the manner as directed by 
the oracle. But neither they with all their ſolicitations, gifts, 
and preſents, nor other ambaſſadors that were ſent after them 
with greater gifts, could obtain what they were ſent thither for, 
till this laſt year. But then the people of Sinope, being grie- 


_ vouſly oppreſſed by a famine, were content, on Ptolemy's relie- 


vi:g them with a fleet of corn, to part with their god for it, 
which they could not be induced to do before. And ſo the 
image was brought to Alexandria, and there ſet up in one of 
the ſuburbs of that city called Rhacotis, where it was wor- 
{ſhipped by the name of Serapis ; and this new god had in tha“ 
place, a while after, a very famous temple erected to him, called 


the Serapeum : and this was the firſt time, that this deity was 


either worſhipped or known in Egypt; and therefore it could 


not be the patriarch Joſeph, that was worſhipped by this name, 


as ſome would have it. For, had it been he that was meant here- 


by, this piece of idolatry muſt have been much ancienter among 


them, and muſt alſo have had its original in Egypt itſelf, and 


not been introduced-thither from a foreign country. Some 9 


the ancients indeed had this conceit, as à Julius Firmicus,“ Ruf- 
finus, and others; but all the reaſon they give for it is, that 
Serapis was generally repreſented by an image with a bulkc! 
on its head, which they think denote the buſhel wherewith Jo- 
ſeph meaſured out to the Egyptians his corn 1n the time of the 
famine; whereas 1t might as well denoted the buſhel with which 


| Ptolemy meaſured out to the people cr Sinope the corn, with 


which he parchaled this god of them. However this ſame opi- 
mon 15 embraced © by ſeveral learned men of the moderns, 
and for the ſupport of it againſt what is objected from the 
late reception of Serapis among the Egyptian deities, they will 
Have Serapis to have been an ancient Egyptian god, and the 
ſame with their Apis, and that Serapis was no other than Apis 


of 


2 In Libro de Err ore Prophanarum d Nymphiodorns. Clem. A. 
Religionum. lexandr. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. 
lib. 10. c. 12. Ruffin, ibidem. 


b Hiſtor. lib. 2. c. 23. 5 
© Yollius, Ouzelius, Spencerus aliiq, 
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of the ancients. Their meaning is, that, while the ſacred bull, 
which the Egyptians worſhipped for their great god, was 
alive, he was called Apis, and that, when he was dead, and 
falted up in his coffin, and buried, he was call ed Serapis, that 
is, Apts in Soro (i. e. in his coffin), from whence, they ſay, 
his name was at firſt Soroapis, made up of the compoſition of 
theſe two words Soros and Apis put together, and that, by 
corruption from thence it came to be Serapis. But what is 
there, that, after this rate, learned men may not tenter any 
thing to? But the worſt of it is, the ancient Egyptians did not 
ſpeak Greek: The Ptolemys firſt brought that language among 
> 208 and therefore, had Serapis been an ancient god worſhip- 
ped in that cOUNTTF before the Ptolemys reigned there, his 
name could not have had a Greek etymology. Much more 
might be ſaid to ſhew the vanity of this conceit, were it worth 
the readers while to be troubled with it. It 1s certain Serapis 
was not originally an Egyptian deity anciently worſhipped in 
that country (as he muſt have been, had it been Joſeph that 
was there worſhipped under that name), but was an adventi- 
tious god brought thither from abroad about the time which we 
now treat of. The ancient place of his ſtation, à Polybius tells 


us, was on the coaſt of the Propontis, on the Thracian ſide, 


over againſt Hierus, and that there Jaſon, when he went on 
the Argonautic expedition, ſacrificed unto him. From thence, 
therefore, the people of Sinope had this piece of idolatry, and 
from them the Egyptians, in the manner as I have related; and 
till then this deity was wholly unknown among them. Hadi it 
been otherwiſe, Herodotus, who 1s ſo large in his account of 
the Egyptian gods, could not have eſcaped taking notice of 
him; but he makes not the leaſt mention of him as worſhip- 
ped in that country, neither doth any other author that 
wrote before the times that the Ptolemys reigned 1n Egypt. 
And, when his image was firſt ſet up in Alexandria, Nico— 
creon, then king of Cyprus, as having never heard of him be- 
fore, b ſent to know what god he was, which he would not 


have done had he been a deity anciently worthipped by the 


Egyptians. For then Nicocreon, who was. a very learned 
prince, muſt neceſſarily before that time have had full Know- 
ledge of him. And © Origen, who was an Egyptian, ſpeaks of 
him as a god not long before received into that country. And 


it is to be obſerved, that, as he was a new god, fo he brought 


in with him among the Ezy ptians a new) way of worſhip. For, 
B 4 till 
Lib. 4, p. 3 | 


| b Macrob. . . 
Contra Celſum, lib. 5. 
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till the time of the Ptolemys, a the Egyptians never offered any 
bloody ſacrifices to their gods, but worthipped them only with 
their prayers and frankincenſe. But the tyranny of the Pto- 
lemys having forced upon them the worthip of two foreign 
gods, that is, Saturn and Serapis, they in this worſhip firſt 
brought in the uſe of bloody ſacrifices among that people. 
However, they continued always fo averſe hereto, that they 
would never ſuffer any temple to be built to either of choſe gods 
within any of the walls of their cities; but, wherever they 
were in that country, they were always built without them 
in their ſuburbs. And they feem only to have been the 
Egyptians of the Greek original who conformed hereto, and 
not thoſe of the old race. For they till -retained their old 
uſage in all their old temples, and could never be induced to 
offer the blood of beaſts in any of them; for this was always 
an abomination unto them from the beginning. And therefore, 
when the children of lirael deſired leave of Pharaoh to go three 
days journey into the wilderneſs, to offer facrifice unto the 
Lord, ® they gave this for the reaſon of it, that their religion 
obliging them to offer to their God the bloody ſacrifices of 
iheep and oxen, © and other living creatures, they durſt not do 
VVV . : this 
Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 7. Verba ejus ſunt: Nunquam fas 
uit Agyptiis pecudibus aut ſanguine, fed precibus & thure ſolo pla- 
care deos. This was true of the ancleft Egyptians. For, among the an- 
cients, Porphyry tells us (De Abſlinentia, lib. 2. 9 59.) that the ſacrifices 
with which they worſhipped their gods were cakes aud the fruits of the 
carth ; and he tells us in the ſame book (lib. 4. H 15.) of the Syrians, who 
were next neighbours to the Egyptians, and agreed in many things with 
them, that they offered no living creatures in facrifice to their gods. But 
this could not be true of the Egyptians i in Herodotus's time. For it ap- 
pears from him, that they then offered ſome animals in facritices to their 
z0ds, but thoſe were very few; much the greateſt number of them were 
excepted, till the Ptolemys, with the Grecian gods, brought in the Gre- 
clan way of worſhipping them with all manner of ſacrifices; and of 
this, perchance, may be underſtood what Macrobius tells us of this mat- 
ter. Alexander Sardus, in his book De Moribus et Ritibus Gentium 


( b. 3. cap. 15.) hath theſe words; 4 Dicebat Pythagoras ſe aliquando 


concilio deorum interfuiſſe, et didiciſſe eos ZEgyptiorum facrificia 
probarc, que libationibus conſtant, thure, et Jaudibus; non placete ani- 
mantium cædes; que tamen poſtea immolirunt Zgyptii, ut Soli gal- 
lum, cygnum, taurum ; Veneri columbam ; et ſyderibus, quæ cum ſy- 
deribus imilitudinem habent.“ This makes fully for what I have ſaid, 
Sardus had it from ſome aucient authority, but doth not name his author, 
b Exod. viii. 26. 27. 
© The chief cauſe of this abomination was, that many of thoſe living 
creatures which the fews offered in ſacrifice were worſhipped as gods 
py the Egyptians, and therefore were never ſlain by them, nor could 
they bear the (Javins of them by others; of which Diodorus Siculus 
gives us a ſufficient iuſtarce (ib. 1. p. 75. edit. Hanov.) where his words 
| arc 


2 
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this in the fight of the Egyptians, leſt they ſhould ſtone them, 
becauſe ſuch ſort of ſacrifices were an abomination to that 
people; and therefore they defired that they might go to the 
diſtance of three days journey from them to perform this part 
of their worſhip unto their God, that, being thus far out of 
their fight and obſervation, they might give them no offence, 
nor provoke them by it to any miſchief againſt them. | 
In that place, in the ſuburb Rhacotis, where the image of 
Serapis, which Ptolemy brought from Sinope, was ſet up, 


was afterwards built a very famous temple to that idol, call- 


ed the Serapeum, which, * Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, 
did, in the magnificence and ornaments of its buildings, ex- 
ceed all other edifices in the world, next that of the capitol 
at Rome. Within the verge of this temple there was alſo > 
a library, which was of great ſame in aſter-ages, both for 
the number and value of the books it was repleniſhed with. 
Ptolemy Soter being a learned prince, as appeared by the hiſ- 
tory of the life of Alexander, written by him (which © was 
of great repute among the ancients, though not now extant), 
out of the affection he had for learning, founded at Alexan- 
dria d a muſeum or college of learned men for the improving 
of philoſophy, and all other knowledge, like that of the 
Royal Society at London, and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. And, for this uſe, he got together a library of books, 
which, being augmented by his ſucceflors, grew afterwards to 
- A 
are as followeth : Such a ſuperſtition towards thoſe ſacred animals was 
ingenerated in their minds, and every one of them was in his affections 
ſo obſtinately bent to pay honour and vencration to them, that, at a 
time when Ptolemy their king was not yet declared a friend of the Ro- 


mans, and all the people ftudied to court and pay obſervance to all that 
came out of Italy, out of fear of the Komans, that they might not give 


them any cauſe of diſpleaſure, or reaſon for war againſt them, a Roman 


then in Egypt happening to have flain a cat, the multitude, immediate- 
ly running together, beſet the houſe where the Roman was, and neither 


the nobles ſent by the king to deprecate their rage, nor the fear of the 
Romans, could with-hold them from puniſhing this man with death, 
. though it was by chance, and not wilfully, that he did the fact. Thus 
far Diodorus. But theep and cows, which the Jews ſacriſiced, were in 
An higher degree ſacred among the Epyptians than their cats; and for 
this reaſon they could not have born the Jewiſh facriiices among them. 


Lib. 22. cap. 26. p. 343. | 
d Marcellinus, ibid. Epiphanius de Ponderibus et Menſuris. Ter- 


tullianus in Apologetico, cap. 18. 


© Arrianus in Præfatione ad Hiſtoriam de Expeditione Alexandri. 


Plutarchus in Alexandro. Q. Curtius, lib. g. c. . 


d Strabo, lib. 17. p. 793. Platarchus in libro quo probat non poſſe ju- 


x cunce vitam agi ex Epicuri Præceptis. 


© Conftat ex Suida Zenodo, tum Epheſium præfuiſſe Bibliothecæ 


Alcxandrine: ſub Ptolemæo primo. 
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a very great bulk. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the fon of voter, left 
in it, at the time of his death, à an hundred thouſand volumes, 
Thoſe that reigned after him of that race ſtill added more to 
them b, till at length they amounted to the number of ſeven 
hundred thouſand volumes. Their method in the collecting of 
them was thus: They ſeized all the books that were by any 
Greek or other foreigner brought into Egypt, and, ſending 
them to the muſeum, cauſed them there to be written out by 
thoſe of that ſociety whom they there maintained, and then 
{ent the tranſcripts to the owners, and Kept the originals to lay 
up in the library. And particularly it is ſaid of Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes, that, having thus borrowed of the Athenians the 
Works of Sophocles, Euripides, and Æſchylus, he ſent them 
back the copies, which he had cauſed very fairly to be tranſ- 
_ eribed, and retained the originals for his library, giving them 
d fifteen talents over and above for the ſame. The © muſeum 
being placed in the region of the city called Bruchium, near 
the king s palace, there the library was at firſt placed alſo, and 
had great reſort made to 1t: but afterwards, when 1t was filled 
with books to the number of four hundred thouſand volumes, 
the * other library within the Serapeum was ereQed by way of 
ſupplement to it, and it was therefore called ® the daughter of 
the former; and that grew up to have three hundred thouſand 
volumes placed in it: and theſe two put together made up the 
number of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes in whole, of which 
the royal libraries of the Ptolemean kings at Alexandria were 
laid to conſiſt. When Julius Cæſar waged war againſt the 
Alexandrians, it happened that the library in Bruchium was 
| burnt, and i the four hundred thouſand volumes that were laid 
up in it were all conſumed. But that in the Serapeum * ſtill 
remained, and there, we may ſuppoſe, it was, that Cleopatra 
laid up the two hundred thouſand volumes of the library of 
Pergamus 
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Euſeb. in Chronics: p. 66. Syncellus, p. 271. Cedrenus. 
d Amm. Marcellinus, lib. 22. cap. 16. A. Gellius, lib. 6. cap. 17. Ifi- 
dor. Hol lib. 6. cap. 3. 
Gallenus in Comment. 2. in tertium librum Hippocratis, de Mori. 
| wor Vulgaribus. 
_ 4 Thi, amounts to L. 3093, 158. of our Sterling money, 
Epiphanius de Ponderibus et Menſuris. Strabo, lib. 17. | 
f Epiphan, ibid. Tertullian. in Apologetico, 2. 18. Chryſoſtomus 
contra Judz0os, lib. 1. 
= Epiphan. ibid. 
- _ Plutarchus in Julio Cœſare. A Marcellinus, lib. 22. c. 16. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. p. 202. 
i Livius apud Scnecam de Tranquillitate: Orofius, lib. 6. cap. 15. 
* Tertullian, Chryſoſtomus, Epiphanius, Oroſius, and others of the 
ancients, ſpeak of this library in tte Serapeum as ſtil] remaining in their 
time. | 
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Pergamus which * Antony gave unto her; with which, and 
other books there repoſited, the later Alexandrian library being 
much augmented, ſoon grew up to be larger, and of more 


eminent note, than the former: and although it had ſometimes 


been rifled on the commotions and reyolutions that happened 
in the Roman empire (as b Oroſius particularly complams it 


had been in his time), yet it was as often repaired and reple- 


niſhed again with its full number of books, and continued for 


many ages to be of great fame and uſe in thoſe parts, till at 


length it underwent the lame fate with the other, and was alſo 
burnt and finally deſtroyed by the Saracens, on their making 
themſelves maſters of that city. This happened in the year of 
our Lord 642, in the manner as followeth : Johannes Gram- 
maticus, the famous Ariſtotelian philoſopher, being then living 
at Alexandria, when the city was taken, and having much in- 
gratiated himſelf with Amrus Ebnol, the general of the Sa- 
racen army, and, by reaſon of his great learning, made himielf 


acceptable unto him, he begged of him the royal library of 


Alexandria: to this Amrus replied, that this was not in his 
power, but was wholly in the diſpoſal of the caliph or em- 
peror of the Saracens; but he promiſed that he would ſend to 


him his requeſt ; and accordingly he wrote to Omar, the then 


caliph, about it. His anſwer hereto was, That, if thoſe books 
contained what was agreeing with the Alcoran, there was no 
need of them, for the Alcoran alone was ſufficient of itſelf for 
all truth; but if they contained what was diſagreeing with the 
Alcoran, they were not to be endured : and therefore he or- 
dered, that, whatſoever the contents of them were, they ſhould 
all be deſtroyed: whereon being diſtributed among the public 
baths, they ſerved as fuel, for fix months time, to heat all the 
baths of Alexandria, which ſhews how great the number of 
them was. And in this manner was that ineſtimable treaſure 
of learning wholly deflroyed. According to d Tertullian and 
© dt Chryſoſtom, the Alexandrian library, in which the Greek 
tranſlation of the Hebrew ſcriptures, called the Septuagint, was 


laid up, was that in the Serapeum; but, according to f Epipha- 


nius, it was that in the Bruchium, and they were only the 
tranſlations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, that were 
repoſited in the Serapeum. The muſeum, which ſtood in Bru- 
£ CN | chium, 

* Plutarchus in Antonio. 


b Oroſius, lib. 6. cap. 15. This author wrote his hiſtory about the 
year ef our Lord 4r7. | 
_© Abulpharagiusin Hiſtoria Dynaſtiæ Non, p. 114, 
1 10 Apologetico, cap. 18. 
© Contra Judæos, lib. r. 
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chium, ſtill laſted, after the library adjoining to it had been 
conſumed, till, at length, that whole quarter of the city was 
- Geſtroyed 1 in a war which they had with Aurelian the Roman 
emperor. For * Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that, till then, 
it had been for a long time the habitation of excellent men, 
meaning the ſociety of thoſe learned men who had beea there 
maintained for the advaucement of human knowledge. Strabo, 
in the deſcription of this muſeum, ® tells us, that it was a large 
building adjoining to the palace, and ſtanding near the port; 
that it was ſurrounded with a portico or piazza, wherein the 
philoſophers walked and converſed together; that the mem- 
bers of the ſociety, which were there admitted, were under the 
government of a preſident, whoſe office was of that conſidera- 
tion and dignity ; that, during the reign of the Ptolemys, he 
was always appointed by thoſe kings, and afterwards by the 
Roman emperors; and that they had within this building a com- 
mon hall, where they did eat together, being there plentifully 
provided for at the public charge. For this muſeum, from its 
firſt erection, had been endowed with large revenues for this 
purpoſe; and therefore Timon the Phliaſian, who was contem- 
porary with Ptolemy, the firſt founder of it, © called it 7#>xzor, 
becauſe there the philoſophers were maintained with plenty of 
food, like birds (as he ſaid) fatted in a coop; for that word in 
Greek ſignified a veſſel uſed to put victuals into. However, to 
this muſeum it was owing, that Alexandria, for a great many 
ages together, was the greateſt ſchool of learning in all thoſe 
parts of the world, and a great many men of very excellent li- 
terature were bred in it, and, particularly, the Chriſtian church 
received out of it ſome of the eminenteſt of its doctors, as Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Origen, Anatolius, Athanaſius, 
and others; for all theſe had their education in that city. 
Demetrius the Phalerean ſeems to bave been the ſirſt preſi- 
dent of this muſeum. For the library being a part of that col- 
lege, and inſtituted chiefly for the uſe of it, it is moſt likely that 
he that had the government of the college had the government 
of the library alſo, and that they always went thus both toge- 
ther. And therefore, fince, according to Ariſteas, Demetrius 
had the latter, it is very obvious to infer, that lie had the for- 
mer alſo, But if, where Arifteas faith this, he be underſtood as 
if he meant thereby, that Demetrius was made the king's li- 
brary- Keeper, to look after and take care of the books, they 
who argue from hence againſt the authority of that author, ar- 
gue right; ; for that was too mean an othee for ſo den a man: 


for 
Lib. 22. e. 4 P. 343. 


Lib. 17. P. 793. 
Athengus, ub. 1. p. 22. 
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could be in about him; and in this ſtation we are told he was. 
And this, we acknowledge, muſt have put him above the me- 
Chanieal employment and ſervile attendance of keeping and 
A looking after a library, but not above rhat of having the ſu- 

pPerintendency and chief direction over it. For we find at Rome 
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for he had been prince of Athens, and governed that ſtate with 
abſolute authority ten years together, and was alſo a great law- 
giver, and a great philoſopher, and in theſe reſpects was repute 
one of the eminenteſt men of the time in which he lived. The 
emperor Antoninus rauks him with the greateſt princes of 
that age, even with Philip and Alexander the Great. And 
therefore to tend the king's library as his library-keeper, and 
there look after and take care of the books in it, was an office 
below the eminency and dignity of ſuch a perſon. Beſides, we 
find another in it, Zenodotus of Epheſus. For he,“ it is ſaid, was 
library-keeper to Ptolemy Soter, and alſo to Philadelphus his 
ſon, and, being by profeſſion a grammarian, he was the mot 
proper for this work, ſuch being uſually employed in the Keep- 
ing and looking after libraries. However, 1t might not be he- 
low Demetrius, when received by Prolemy among his friends 
and counſellors, to aſſiſt him in what he did fo much ſet his 
heart upon, that is, the ſetting up of his muſeum, and the li- 
brary belonging to it. Demetrius being a great philoſopber, 

and as eminent for his learning as he was for his dignity and 


bother great qualifications, it is moſt likely it was he that did 
© firſt put Ptolemy upon both theſe projects; and who then 
could be more proper to aſſiſt him in the carrying on of both, 
by taking upon him the ſuperintendency and direction of the 
whole matter? That he firſt directed Ptolemy Soter to get to- 
' gether a collection of books relating to policy and government, 
is well attefted; for © Plutarch tells us ſo: his words are: 
Demetrius Phalereus perſuaded King Ptolemy to get together 
books which treated of the government of kingdoms and ſtates, 
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and read them: for in thoſe he would find ſuch good advice as 
none of his friends would dare to give him.” And when the 


> King, upon having this good counſel given him, and approving 
thereof, was upon the purſuit of getting all ſuch books toge- 
ther, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe this might lead him further, to the 
collection of all other ſort of books for the making of the li- 
brary mentioned: and it was not below the dignity of any of 
his counſellors to be aſſiſting to him herein: and to be one of 


his prime counſellors was the higheſt ſtation that Demetrius 


done of the prime cardinals always in this office, as to the pope's 


4 library. 
a Lib. ix. c. 29. de ſeipſo. 

d Suidas in Zewadoreg. 
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library. And lately in France, the archbiſhop of Rheims, who 


is by his place primate of the Gallican church, and firſt peer 


of the whole realm, thought it an honour to be in the ſame 


office, as to the king's library. That, therefore, which we may 


ſuppoſe in this caſe, and which I think was the truth of the 
matter, is, that Demetrius being a great icholar, as well as a 


great ſtateſman and politician, did, on his coming to Ptolemy, 


put him upon the founding of the muſeum at Alexandria, for 


the advancement of learning, and the erecting of his great li- 
brary there for the uſe of it, and that, on his prevailing with 
the king to hearken to theſe two projects of his propoſal, he 
undertook the charge of carrying on both of them under 
him. How this great man came to Ptolemy hath been above 
related in the former part of this hiſtory. After he had been 
driven out of Athens by the prevailing power of Demetrius, 
the ſon of Antigonus, he retired to Caſſander his friend, and 


lived under his protection till his death; but after that, fear- 


ing the brutal ferity of Antipater his ſon, who had murdered 
his, own mother, he withdrew into Egypt, > where he was 


received with great favour and honour by King Ptolemy So- 
ter, and became his chief counſellor, whom he adviſed with 


above all others concerning his moſt important affairs, as eſpe- 


cially he did in the matter of ſettling the ſucceſſion of his 
crown. For he had ſons by two wives, who were then both 


alive, Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, and Berenice, an 
inferior Macedonian lady, who came into Egypt in the retinue 
of Eurydice, but having gotten to be his wife alſo, and, by 


_ reaſon of her beauty, gained the firſt place in his affection, 


and the greateſt aſcendant over him, ſhe prevailed with him to 


diſinherit the ſons of Eurydice, who were the firſt born, and 


place the crown on the head of Philadelphus her ſon, as hath 
been already ſaid. Demetrius, on Ptolemy's propoſing this to 
him for his advice, © earnefily diſſuaded him from it, being 
moved hereto, not only by what he thought was in juſtice due 


to the children of Eurydice by reaſon of their birth-right, but 


alſo by the affection which he bore to them, for the ſake of 
Caſſander, his deceaſed friend, whoſe ſiſter Eurydice was. 
This exceedingly provoked Berenice, and her ſon Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, againſt him; and therefore, when he came to 


be king, although he expreſſed not his diſpleaſure againſt 


him as long as his father lived, yet he was no ſooner 
dead, 


Diogenes Laertius i in Demetrio. Plutarchus i in Demetrio Polior- 
cete. | 


b Diogenes Laertius ibid. Cicero de Finibus, lib, 5. 9 Ib. 9. 
p. 298. Alian. Hiſtor, Var. lib. 3. c. 17, 
© Diogenes Laertius in Demetrio, 
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dead, but he let looſe all his wrath againſt him, for the ill offices 
he knew he had endeavoured to do him in reſpect of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. And therefore, having ordered him to be taken into 
cuſtody, he ſent him under a ſtrong guard to a remote fortreſs of 


nis kingdom, there to be kept in priſon, till he ſhould determine 
what further to do with him. But in the interim being bitten 
by an aſp, while he ſlept in his priſon, he there à died of it: 
and ſo ended the life of this great man. But this did not put 
an end to thoſe laudable deſigns, which he had put Ptolemy So- 
ter upon, either as to the muſeum or the library. For Kin 
Ptolemy Philadelphus carried on both of them, eſpecially that 
of the library, which he very much augmented. And his ſuc- 
ceſſors after him continued to do the ſame, till it at length 


grew up to the bulk I have mentioned, 
After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander's captains {till 


| ſurvived, Lyſimachus and Seleucus. But they 
in their old age (being each of them about eighty) Anno 283. 


Ptolemy 


making war upon each other, opened thereby a Philadeph 2. 
way to both their deſtructions. The occaſion of 
it was thus: b After Lyſimachus had married his ſon Agatho- 


cäles, to Lyſandra, one of Ptolemy's daughters, he took ano- 
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ther of them called Arſinoe to wife to himſelf, and had ſeveral 
3 children by her. Hereon great emulation happened between 
the two liſters, each ſtriving to ſecure the belt intereſt they 

could for themſelves and families, againſt the death of Lyſena- 
chus, whenever that ſhould happen; and they being ſiſters by 


different mothers (for Lyſandra was born of Eurydice, and 
Arſinoe of Berenice), this conduced to heighten the contention 


wat was between them. On the coming of Ptolemy Ceraunus 
to the court of Lyſimachus, who was brother to Lyſandra by 


both parents, Arſinoe feared his conjunction with Agathocles 


and Lyſandra might make them too ſtrong for her, and enable 
them to deſtroy hers and her childrens intereſt on the death of 


Lyſimachus, and therefore to prevent this, ſhe plotted the death : 


of Agathocles, and effected it. For having infuſed jealouſies 


5 


into the head of the old king her huſband, as if Agathocles 
were lay ing plots againſt his life and crown, ſhe induced him 
by theſe falſe accuſations to caſt him into priſon, and there 
put him to death. Hereon Lyfandra with her children, and 
tolemy Ceraunus her brother, fled to Seleucus, and excited 
bim to make war againſt Lyſimachus, and many of Lyſima- 
chus's captains and chief followers did the ſame. For revolt- 
ing from him out of the abhorrence they had of him ſor the 
| death 


Cicero in ra pro C. Rabirio. 
* Juſtin, lib, 17. Appianus in Syriacis. Pauſanias in Atticis, 
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death of his ſon, and other cruelties, which he had committed 
upon it, they went over to Seleucus, and joined with Lyſan- 
dra, for the perſuading of Seleucus to this war; and they the 
caſier prevailed herein, becauſe on other accounts he was then 
of himſelf inclined to it. 

And therefore Seleucus, having prepared a great army, 

marched with it out of the Eaſt into Leſſer Aſia, 
Anno 282. and having there brought all under him, that 
Fed. z. belonged to Lyſimachus as far as Sardis, he laid 

ſiege to that city, à and, having taken it, made 

himſelf maſter of all the treaſure of Lyſimachus, that was laid 
70 up in that place. | 
| Lyſimachus, on his having a an account of this invaſion, made 
ready an army to repel it, and, b paſſing over the 
14 Anno 281. Helleſpont, came to a battle with Seleucus at a 

1 c Ptolemy . n 3 . 

| Philadelph. 4. place called Corupedion in Phrygia, in which 

| be was vanquiſhed and lain ; whereby Seleucus 

5 became maſter of all his dominions. But that which moſt 
1400 pleaſed him was, that he was now the ſurvivor of all Alexan- 
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der's captains, and had made himſelf by this victory the con- 
queror of the conquerors, and in this he much vaunted himſelf; 
and upon this account may he ſeem to have acquired the beſt 
title to the name of Nicator (2. e. the conqueror), though he 
had aſſumed it before, and is commonly called ſo by hiſtorians, 
to dit inguiſh him from others of the ſame name who after- 
_ wards reigned in Syria. 
But this triumph of his did not laſt long, for within ſeven 
. months after, © as he was marching into Mace- 
Anno 280. donia to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom, where 
W he purpoſed to paſs the re der of his life, h 
Philadelph. 5. PL Poled to pals the main OL NI1S Iite, he 
was in the march treacherouſſy ſlain dy Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, whom he had received with great kindneſs into his 
-ourt on his flight thither, and there maintained him in a prince- 
iy manner, and carried him with him in this expedition, with 
purpoſe, on having finiſhed 1t with ſucceſs, to have employed 
nis forces for the reſtoring of him to his father's kingdom. 
But this wicked traitor, having no ſenſe of gratitude for theſe 
favours, conſpired againſt his benefactor, and baſely murdered 
him. The manner of it is thus told. Seleucus having pafl- 
ed the Helleſpont in his way to Macedonia, as he marched 
on from thence towards Lyſimachia (a city which Lyfimachus 
had 
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a Polyænus, lib. 4. c. 9. C 4. 
Dd. uſtin. ih. 42... Abit in Syriacis. Memnonis Excerpta ud 
Photium, c. 9. Pauſanius in Atticis. Orofius, lib. 3. c. 23. 

© Tuſtin, lib. 17. c. 2. Appian. in Syriacis. Memnonis Excerpta apud 
Phetium. c. 13. Pauſanias in Attics. 
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BOOK I. 
| had built near the Iſthmus of the Thracian Cherſoneſus) he 
| ſtopped at a place, where he obſerved an old altar had been 
ckerected, and being told that it was called Argos, this made 
bum very inquiſitive about it. For he had been warned, it 
* ſeems, by an oracle to have a care of Argos, which he under- 
ſtood of the city of Argos in Peloponneſus. But while he was 
_ aſking ſeveral queſtions about it, and how it came to be called 
by that name, the traitor came behind him, and thruſt him 
through, and then getting the army to declare for him, ſeized 
the kingdom of Macedon. 
friends of Lyſimachus, looking on him as a revenger of his 
death, on this account at firſt had a kind liking unto him, and 
ſtuck by him; but he ſoon gave reaſon to make them other- 
© wile affected to him. For his ſiſter Arſinoe, with her children 
ſtill ſurviving, * he thought himſelf not ſafe in the poſſeſſion 
of Lyſimachus's dominions, as long as any of his children re- 
mained alive, and therefore, pretending to take Arſinoe to be 
his wife, and to adopt her two ſons which ſhe had by Lſiy- 
machus, and having by this means gotten them into his power, 
be murdered them both on the very feaſt of the nuptials, and 
after that, having ſtripped Arſinoe of all that ſhe had, he ſent 
ber to Samothracia into baniſhment, with two maids only to 
wait upon her. But Providence did not ſuffer all thoſe wicked- 


Vol. III. 
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Thoſe who were the ſoldiers and 


meſſes to. go long unpuniſhed. 


For the next year after, d Ptolemy waging war againſt the 


Gauls, who had invaded Macedonia, he was taken 


Ptolemy 


; 3 in the battle, and afterwards on being Anno 279. 
known was torn by them in pieces, which was a Ppiladelph. 6 

death he ſufficiently deſerved, For what is above : 
related of him fully ſhews him to have been a man of a moſt 


perfidious and wicked temper of mind, and the knowledge 
Which his father had of this, no doubt, was that which moſt 


Prevailed with him to exclude him from the ſucceſſion of his 
"Exown, and ſettle it on his younger brother. 
Arſinoe retired into Egypt to Ptolemy Philadelphus her bro- 


After his death, 


4 17 
25 


ther, who falling in love with her, after e he had divorced ano- 


ther Arſinoe, d the daughter of Lyſimachus, whom he had 


married immediately on his firſt acceſſion to the throne, took 
this ſiſter of his to be his wife, according to the corrupt uſage 
Of the Perſians and Egyptians, who, from the time of Cambyſes, 
had theſe inceſtuous marriages in practiſe among them, and 

we 


* Juſtin, lib. 24. c. 2. Memnonis Excerpta apud Photium, c. 15. 


d Juſtin, lib. 24. c. 5. Memnonis Excerpta, c. 15. Pauſanias in Pho- 
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we have frequent inſtances of it among the Ptolemean kings, 
as well as among thoſe that ſucceeded Cyrus in the kingdom 
of Perſia, How Cambyſes firſt gave the ill example for it, hath 
been afore-related in the former part of this hiſtory. The 


Treaſon why Ptolemy divorced Arſinoe his firſt wife, was, he 


had convicted her of being in a plot againſt his life. For, on 
the coming of Arſinoe the filter to him, Arfinoe the wife find- 
ing that he was fallen in love with her, and that ſhe was there- 
on neglected, out of a furious jealouſy and paſſion of revenge 
together, ſhe entered into a conſpiracy with Chryſippus her 
phyſician and others to cut him off. But the treaſon being diſ- 
covered, ſhe was thereon ſent into the Upper Egypt as far as 
the confines of Ethiopia, there to end her days in baniſhment, 


after ſhe had brought him two ſons and a daughter, the eldeſt 


of which was that Ptolemy, who, by the name Euergetes, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the throne. And after this removal of her was 
it, that Ptolemy took the other Arſinoe, his ſiſter, to be his wife 
in her ſtead. And although ſhe was now paſt child-bearing, 
yet ſhe had ſuch charms to engage his affections, that he never 
took any other wife as long as he lived, and when ſhe died did 


not long ſurvive her In the epiſtle which, according to Arit- 
teas, Eleazar the high prieſt of the Jews wrote to him, ſhe is 


named as his queen and his ſiſter. 

On the death of Seleucus, * Antiochus, ſurnamed Soter, his 
fon by Apama, the daughter of Artabazus, a Perſian lady, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the empire of Aſia, and reigned over it nineteen 
years. As ſoonas he had heard of his father's death, and ſecured 


himſelf of his dominions in the Eaſt, where he then was, he 


ſent Patrocles, one of his generals, with an army over Mount 
Taurus into Leſſer Aſia, to take care of bis affairs in thoſe parts, 
On his firſt arrival he marched againſt the Heracleans, a colony 
of the Greeks lying onthe Euxine ſea, in the country of Pontus, 
and then a potent ſtate. But matters between them being made 
up by a treaty, he turned all his force againſt the Bithynians, 
and invaded that country; but being drawn into a ſnare by a 
{tratagem of the enemies, he and his whole army were there al} 
cut off to a man. © Zipztes was then king of Bithynia, an 
aged prince that had reigned there forty-eight years, and was 
then ſeventy-ſix years old, who being overborne with the joy of 
this victory, ſoon after died, leaving behind him four ſons, the * 
eldeſt of which was Nicomedes, who ſucceeding him in the 


kingdom, to lecure himſelf the better in it, forthwith cauſed 
two - 


5  Applan; in Syriacis, Euſebii Chronicon. 
b Memnonis Excerpta, c. 16. 
© Memnonis Excerpta, c. 21. 


© nook l. 
two of his brothers to be cut off; but à the youngeſt, called 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; 


_ alſo Zipztes from his father's name, eſcaping his power, ſeized 


on ſome part of his father's dominions, and there maintained 
a long war with his brother. From this Nicomedes were de- 
ſcended the Bithynian kings, of whom we find fo frequent men- 
tion in the Roman hiſtories. At the Þ fame time that he had 
war with his brother, being threatened with another from An- 
tiochus, who was preparing a great army, to be revenged of 
him for the death of Patrocles, and the loſs of his army with 
him, he called in the Gauls to his aſſiſtance, and on this occa- 
ſion was it that the Gauls firſt paſſed into Leſſer Aſia. The 
whole hiſtory of this expedition of thoſe barbarous people in- 
to thoſe parts is thus related. e | 
In the beginning of this year, it being (as © Polybius tells 


us) the next year after Pyrrhus's firſt paſſing into Italy, d the 


0 econd, under the command of Cersthrius, went into 
and the third, under the command of Belgius, invaded Illvrium 
and Macedonia; and by theſe laſt was it that Ptolemy Cerau- 


( Pauſanias in Phoci 
Pud Photium. Eclog 


. . 


*% 


Gauls being overſtocked at home, ſent out a vaſt number of 
their people to ſeek for new habitations. Theſe dividing them 
ſelves into three companies, took three ſeveral ways. The firſt 
company, under the command of Brennus and Acichorius, 


marched into Pannonia, the country now called Hungary. The 


dus was ſlain. But, after this victory, they having diſperſed 


themſelves to plunder the country, Soſthenes, a Macedonian, 


tting forces together, took the advantage of this diſorder to 
fall upon them, and, having cut off great numbers of them, 
Jorced the reſt to retreat out of the country; whereon Brennus 


and his company came into Macedonia in their ſtead. This Bren- 
Jus (being of the ſame name with him, that, ſome ages before 


1 cked Rome) was the chief author of this expedition, and 


ſherefore was one of the prime leaders in it; On his hearing of 


” : 
£ 
* 


dhe firſt ſucceſs of Belgius, and the great prey which he had got 


it, he envied him the plunder of ſo rich a country, and there- 
Pre reſolved to haſten thither, to take 


a part in it; which reſo- 


1 LY 


1 | C 2 | | lution 9 
. | | 


8 


Wc = cap. 19. 20. 21. Livius, lib. 38. Juſtin, lib, 25. cap. 2. 
* I. | e ö | 
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cis, _ Juſtin. lib. 24. 25. Memnonis Excerpts 
* Diodori Siculi, lib. 22. Livius, lib. 38. Cal- 


'Smachi Hymnus in Delum, et Scholiaſtes ad eundem. Suidas in Tanôras 
_ Mom theſe authorities is collected all that is ſaid under this and the 

Wilowing years, of the inundation of theſe barbarous people, made at 
Res time upon Greece, Macedon, Thrace, and the adjacent coun- 
Mies: - 
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lution, after his hearing of the defeat of Belgius, he was much 
more eagerly excited to, out of a deſire of being revenged for it 
What became of Belgius and his company is not ſaid, there 
being after this no more mention made of either. It is moſt 
likely he was ſlain in the overthrow given him by Soſthenes, 
and that bis company after that joined themſelves to thoſe 
that followed Brennus. But however this matter was, Bren- 
nus and Acichorius, leaving Pannonia, marched with 150,000 
foot, and 15,000 horſe, into Illyrium, in order to paſs from 
thence into Macedonia and Greece. But there a ſedition hap- 
pening in the army, 20,000 of their men deferted from them, 
and, under the cotnmund of Leonorius and Lutarius, two 
prime leaders in this expedition, marched into Thrace, and 
there joining thoſe whom Cerethrins had led there before, 
ſeized on Byzantium and the weſtern coaſts of the Propontis, 
and there made all the adjacent parts tributary to them. 
However, Brennus and Acichorius were not diſcouraged by 
| this deſertion, from proceeding 1n their intended 
Anno 278. expedition, but having, by new recruits raiſed 
Ptolemy 
Philadelph. ,, among the Illyrians, as well as by others ſent 
them from Gallia, made up their army to the 
number of 152,0c0 foot, and 61, 200 horſe, marched directly 
with them into Macedonia, and having there overborne Soſt- 
henes with their great numbers, and ravaged the whole coun- 
try, paſſed on to the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, to enter through 
them into Greece. But, on their coming thither, they were ſtop- 
ped for ſome time by the forces which they found the Grecians 
had poſted there for the guard and defence of that paſs, till they 
were ſhewn the ſame way over the mountains by which the 
forces of Xerxes had paſſed before; whereon the guards retiring to 
avoid being ſurrounded, Brennus marched on with the groſs of 
the army towards Delphos, to plunder the temple in that city, 


of the vaſt riches which were there laid up, ordering Acicho- 4 
rius to follow after with the remainder. But he there met with 


a wonderful defeat. For, on his approaching the place, there hap- 


pened a terrible ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and hail, which de- 3 


ſtroyed great numbers of his men, and, at the ſame time, there 
was as terrible an earthquake, which rending the mountains in 
pieces, threw down whole rocks upon them, which overwhelm- 


ed them by hundreds at a time; by which the whole army be- 2A 
ing much diſmayed, they were the following night ſeized with 3 
ſuch a panic fear, that every man, ſuppoſing him that was next 


to him to be a Grecian enemy, they fell upon each other, fo 
that, before there was day-light enough to make them ſee the 
miſtake, 8 


8 3 
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miſtake, one half of the army had deſtroyed the other. By 
all this the Greeks, who were now come together from all 


parts to defend their temple, being much animated, fell fu- 
riouſly on them, and, although now Acichorius was come up 
with Brennus, yet both their forces together could not ſtand 


the aſſault, but great numbers of them were {lain, and great 
numbers were wounded, and amongſt theſe laſt was Brennus, 
_ himſelf, who had received ſeveral wounds, and, although none 
of them were mortal, yet ſeeing all now loſt, and the whole ex- 


2 pedition which he had been the author of thus ending in a diſ- 


re 
in 


; Places conſecrated to the devotions of that religion, is abſolute 


mal ruin, he was ſo confounded at the miſcarriage, that he re- 
ſolved not to outlive it. And therefore calling to him as 
many of the chief leaders as could be got together amidft that 
calamitous hurry, he adviſed them to ſlay all the wounded, and 
with the remainder make as good a retreat backward as they 
could; and then, having guzzled down as much wine as he 
could drink, he run himſelf through, and died. After his 
death, Acicherius taking upon him the chief command, made 
as good a retreat as he could towards Thermopylæ, in order 
to repaſs thoſe ſtraits, and carry back what remained of this 
broken army into their own country; but being to make a 
long march thither all the way through enemies countries, 
they were, as they paſled, ſo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 
which they were every where to fight for, ſo incommoded at 
 Dight, by lodging moſtly upon the ground in a winter ſeaſon, 
and in ſuch manner haraſſed and fallen upon wherever the 


Fame, by the people of thoſe countries through which they paſ- 


_ Jed, that what with famine, cold, and fickneſs, and what with 

the ſword of their enemies, they were all cut off and deſtroyed; 
ſqo that of the numerous company which did firſt ſet out on this 

Expedition, not as much as one man eſcaped the calamitous 


"Fate of miſerably periſhing in it. Thus was God pleaſed, in a 
_ Fery extraordinary manner, to execute his vengeance upon 


* 


"Mole ſacrilegious wretches, for the ſake of religion in general, 
dow falſe and idolatrous ſoever that particular religion was, 


4 Sor which that temple at Delphos was erected. For to be- 


Neve a religion true, and offer ſacrilegious violences to the 


piety, and a ſin againſt all religion, and there are many in- 


ſtances of very ſignal judgements with which God hath pu- 
= iſhed it, even among the worlt of heathens and infidels, and 
much more may they expect it, who, having the truth of God 


abliſhed among them, ſhall become guilty hereof. 


In the interim, Leonorius and Lutarius parting from the 
her Gauls, who had ſettled themſelves on the Propontis, 


marched 
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marched down to the Helleſpont, and, ſeizing on Lyſimachia, 
made themſelves maſters of all the Thracian Cherſoneſus; but 
there another ſedition arifing among them, the two command- 
ers parted their forces, and ſeparated from each other, Lutarius 
continuing on the Helleſpont, and Leonorius with the greater 


nun ber returned again to Byzantium, from whence he came. 


But afterwards Leonorius paſſing the Boſphorus, and Luta- 
rus the Helleſpont, into Aſia, they both there 

2000 372+ again united their forces by a new confederacy, 
Philadelph. 8. _ jointly entered into the ſervice of Nicome- 
s, king of Bithynia, who having by their aſ- 


ſiſtance, the We following, conquered Zipætes, his brother, 


and fixed himſelf thereby in the thorough poſſeſſion of all his 
father's dominions, he aſſigned them that part of Leſſer Aſia 


to dwell in, which from them was afterwards called by thoſe 


Gallo-Græcia, and by others Galatia; which laſt name after- 
wards obtaining from the other, thoſe people, inſtead of Gauls, 3 


were there cal:ed Galatians, and from them were deſcended 


thoſe Galatians to whom St Paul wrote one of his canonical 2 


epiſtles. 
The reſt of thoſe Gauls that reinnined.; in „ e afterward 


making war upon Antigonus Gonatas, who, on the death of 


Soſthenes, reigned in Macedonia, they were almoſt all cut off 
and deſtroyed by him. The few that eſcaped either paſſed in- 
to Aſia, and there joined themſelves to their countrymen in Ga- 
latia, or elſe ſcattered themſelves in other parts, where they 


were no more heard of. And thus ended this terrible inunda- 

tion of thoſe barbarous people, which threatened Macedonia 

and all Greece with no leſs than an abſolute deſtruction. 
Within the compaſs of this year * Archbiſhop Uſher pla- 


ceth the making of that Greek tranſlation of the Hebrew ſcrip- 
tures, which we call the Septuagint. And here all elſe muit 
place 1 it, who with him believe that hiſtory to be genuine, which 
is written of it under the name of Ariſteas, and will hold what 

is conſiſtent with it herein. For, according to that author, they 1 
cannot place it later, becauſe then it would not fall within the 

time of Eleazar, 3 is therein ſaid to have been the high prieſt 1 


of the Jews, that ſent the ſeventy-two elders to Alexandria to 


make this tranſlation; for he died about the beginning of th: 1 
next year after. And they cannot place it ſooner, becauſe then 
it would be before Ptolemy Philadelphus te Arſinoe, hs 1 
ſiſter, whom Eleazar, in his epiſtle, which that author make # 


1 
54 * 
Be 
+ © 
1 


him to have written to this prince, calls his queen and his ſiſter 


Without entering into long critical diſcourſes concerning tu 


tranſlatia 


* 
3 Demetrius Phalereus a noble Athenian, then living in his court, 
a directing him to procure from all nations whatſoever books 
e were of note among them. Demetrius, in the ſearch he made 
= urſuant to theſe orders, being informed of the book of the 
S, 2 of Moſes among the Jews, acquainted the king hereof, 
d _whereon he ſignified his pleaſure, that the book ſhould be ſent 
al for from Jeruſalem, with interpreters from the ſame place, to 
| render it into Greek. And ordered him to lay before him in 
rd writing what was proper to be done herein, that accordingly 
of he might ſend to the high prieſt about it. Ariſteas, the pre- 
off ended author of this hiſtory of the q2 interpreters, Sofibius of 
n- Larentum, and Andreas, three nobles of King Ptolemy's court, 
2 | Having great favour for the Jews, took this opportunity to 
ey Move the king in the behalf of thoſe of that nation, who had 
la. heen taken captive by King Ptolemy Soter in thoſe invaſions 
nia made by him upon Judea which are above mentioned, and 
pere then in bondage in Egypt, telling him, that it would be 
la. in vain to expect from the Jews either a true copy of their 
ip- Nu, or a faithful tranſlation of it, as long as he kept ſo many of 
uſt heir conntrymen in ſlavery; and therefore they propoſed to 
nich Wm firſt to releaſe all thoſe Jews, before he ſhould ſend to Je- 
hat zuſalem about this matter. Hereon the king aſked, what the 
hey Rumber of thoſe captive Jews might be? Andreas anſwered, 
the Wat they might be ſomewhat above 100,000. And do you 
riet Wen think, ſaid the king, that this is a ſmall matter which 
iato Kriſteas alketh? To this "Sofibins replied, That the greater it 
" the Was, the more it would become ſo great a king to do it. 
then. 1 hereon King Ptolemy complying with the propoſal, pub- 
„ his Whed a decree for the releaſe of all the Jewiſh captives in 
ake: | T 7pt, and ordered 20 drachms an head to be paid out of 
1ſter : treaſury to thoſe that had them in ſervitude for the price 
wn 1 their redemption; and this was computed to amount to 
10, Po taleats, which ſhews the number of the redeemed to have 


+ NOOK Is 


3 ten to give us the whole hiſtory of it. 
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tranſlation, I ſhall firſt hiſtorically relate the different accounts 
which are given of it, and then, as briefly as I can, lay down 
that which appears to me to be the truth of this whole matter, 
1 7 The ancienteſt account we have hereof is from a book till 
1 extant, under the name of Ariſteas, which is profeſſedly writ- 


He is ſaid therein to 
have been a prime officer in the guards of Ptolemy Philadel- 


Pphus, king of Egypt, at the time when this affair was tranſ- 


ated. What we are told of it by him is as followeth : Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, being intent on making a 
great library at Alexandria, and being deſirous of getting all 


manner of books into it, 8 the care of this matter to 


been 
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been 120,000 : for 400 talents at 20 drachms an head, would 
redeem juſt ſo many. But afterwards the king having order- 
ed the children that were born to thoſe Jews, while in their 
ſervitude, and the mothers that bore them, to be alſo redeem- 
ed, this made the whole expence to amount to 660 talents, 


which proves the whole number of the redeemed, that is, 


men, women, and children, to have amounted to 198,000. For 
ſo many 660 talents, at the price of 20 drachms an head, 
would have redeemed. When this was done, Demetrius, ac- 


cording as he was ordered, laid before the king, in a memorial, 


the whole method wich. he thought was proper to be hw 
ed for the obtaining from the Jews the book of the law of 


Moſes, which he defired. What he propoſed in this memorial 
was, that a letter ſhould be written to Eleazar the high prieſt. 


of the Jews at Jeruſalem, to ſend from thence a true copy of 
the Hebrew original, and with it fix out of each of the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael, to tranſlate it into the Greek language. And, 

according to this propoſal, a letter was written in the king's 


name to Eleazar the high prieſt, to ſend the book, and with 
it, for the rendering of It into Greek, fix elders out of every 
tribe, which he ſhould judge beſt able to perform the work. 
And Ariſteas, the pretended author of this hiſtory, and An- 


dreas above mentioned, were ſent with this letter to Jeruſa- 
lem; who carried with them alſo from the king ſeveral gifts 
for the temple, in money for ſacrifices there to be offered, and 


other uſes of the ſanctuary, 100 talents ; in utenſils of ſilver, 
70 talents, and in utenſils of gold, 50 talents, and precious ſtones = 
in the adornments of the ſaid utenſils, of five times the value 


of the gold. On their coming to Jeruſalem, they were re- 


ceived with great reſpects by the high prieſt, and all the _ 
people of the Jews, and had all readily granted them which 
they went thither for. And therefore, having received from 
the high prieſt a true copy of the law of Moſes, all written in 
golden letters, and fix elders out of every tribe, that is 72 in 
all, to make a verſion of it into the Greek language, they re- 


turned with them to Alexandria. On their arrival, the king 
calling thoſe elders to his court, made trial of chem by 72 
queſtions propoſed to them, to each one in their order; and 
from the anſwers which they made, approving of their wiſ- 


dom, he gave to each of them three talents, and ſent them in- 
to the iſland of Pharus adjoining to Alexandria, for the perform- - 

ing of the work which they came for. Where Demetrius having 9 
conducted them over the Heptaſtadium (a bank of ſeven fur- 
longs in lengtb, which joined that iſland to the continent) 1 into 
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an houſe there provided for them, they forthwith betook them- 
ſelves to the buſineſs of the interpretation, and as they agreed in 
the verſion of each period by common conference together, De- 
metrius wrote it down, and thus, in the ſpace of 72 days, they 
performed the whole work; whereon the whole work being 
read over, and approved of, in the king's preſence, the king 
gave to each of them three rich garments, two talents in gold, 
and a cup of gold of a talent weight, and then ſent them all 
home into their own country. Thus far Ariſteass. 
Ariſtobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, and a Peripatetic philo- 
ſopher, is the next that makes mention of this verſion. He 
flouriſhed in the 188th year of the æra of contracts (that is, 
in the 125th year before Chriſt), for then a letter was written 
to him by the Jews of Jeruſalem and Judea, as we have it * in 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees. This Ariſtobulus b is ſaid 
to have written a comment on the five books. of Moles, and to 
have dedicated them to King Ptolomy Philometor, to whom he 


had been preceptor, and therein to have ſpoken of this Greek 


- verſion made under the care and protection of Demetrius Pha- 


4 lerius, by the command of Prolemy Philadelphus King of 


Egypt. The book is not now extant. All that remains of it 
are ſome few fragments quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus 
ande Euſebius, in which having aſſerted that Pythagoras, Pla- 


| 'Y to, and other Grecians, had taken moſt of their philoſophy from 


the Hebrew ſcriptures, to make this ſeem the more probable, 
he tells us, theſe ſcriptures had been for the moſt part tranſ- 
8 lated into Greek, before the times of Alexander and the Per- 
> ian empire; but that under Ptolemy Philadelphus, a more per- 


6 5 


ect tranſlation was made of the whole, by the care of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. 


"<3 


The next that makes mention of FER verſion is Philo, ano- 


ther Alexandrian Jew, who was contemporary with our Saviour. 
1 Þ For it was but alittle after the time of his crucifixion, that he was 
"IN Went in an embaſſy from the Jews of Alexandria, tod Caius Cæ- 
ſar the Roman emperor. In this account he © tells us the ſame 
that Ariſteas doth, of King Ptolemy Philadelphus's ſending to 
8 Jeruſalem, for elders to make this verſion; of the queſtions pro- 


oled to them on their firſt arrival, for the trial of their wiſ- 
dom; and of their retiring into the Iſland of Pharus, for the 


C bf. { accomplitiin of this work, and of their finiſhing it there, in 


that 


* Chap. i. ver. 10. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 3. c. 9. 
d Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 13. c. 12. Clemens Alex. Strom. lib. 1. & 5. 
Canon Chron. p. 187. Præp. Evang. lib. 7· c. 13. lib. 8. c. 9. Ub. 13. 


wh Fa . 11. 


alk 6 4 Philo de Legatione ad Cajum Cæſarem. 


© De Vita Moſis. lib. 2. 
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that retirement; and thus far he plainly writes after Ariſteas. 
But he further adds, what Ariſteas gives him no foundation for, 
that, in their interpretations, they all ſo exactly agreed, as 
not to differ ſo much as in a word; but to have rendered every 


thing not only in the ſame ſenſe, but alſo in the ſame phraſes 


and words of expreſſion, ſo as not to vary in the leaſt each 
from other through the whole work. From whence he in- 


fers, that they acted not herein as common interpreters, but 
as men prophetically inſpired, and divinely directed, who had 


every word dictated to them, by the Holy Spirit of God, 
through the whole verſion. And he adds further, that, in 
commemoration of this work, the Jews of Alexandria kept a 
folemn anniverſary, one day in every year, when they went 


over into the iſland of Pharus, and there ſpent that day in feaſt- 
ing, and rejoicing, and giving praiſe to God for his divine aſ- 


ſiſtance, in ſo wonderful a manner given by him in the ma- 
king of this verſion. 
Joſephus, who wrote his Antiquities of the Jews, towards 


| the end of the firſt century after Chriſt, agreeth with Ariſteas 


in his relation of this matter, * what he writes of it being no 


more than an abridgement of that author. And Euſebius, who 
flouriſhed about 220 years after him, doth the ſame, b giving 


us of it no other account, but what he found in Ariſteas, and 


is now extant in him; only as to Joſephus, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, there is a variation in his account concerning the price 


paid by Ptolemy for the redemption of the captive Jews: for 
whereas Ariſteas faith, it was 20 drachms an head, and that 


the ſum total amounted to 660 talents, Joſephus lays it at 
120 drachms an head, and the ſum total at 460 talents ; in all 
other things they exadlly agree. 


The next author after Joſephus who makes mention of this 
verſion, and the manner of making it, was Juſtin Martyr, a 


Chriſtian writer, who flouriſhed © in the middle of the ſecond 


century, about 100 years after Philo. He having been at 


Alexandria, and there diſcourſed with the Jews of that place 


concerning this matter, tells us what he found there related, 
and was then firmly believed among them, concerning it, 
Whereby it appears, that what Phil tells us of the won- 
derful agreement of the interpreters, in the making of that 


verſion, was much further improved by his time. For they 


had then added to the ſtory diſtin& cells for the interpret- 
ers, and the fiction of their being ſhut up, all in them apart 


from :Y 


. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 2. 
d Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 8. c. 2—5. 
© He wrote his firſt apology for the Chriſtians, A. b. 140. 
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from each other, one in each cell, and of each of them 
therein making a diſtinct verſion by himſelf, and all agreeing 
together to a word, on the comparing of what each had done; 
which the good man ſwallowing with a thorough credulity, 
writes of 1t in the words following. 

_ « Ptolemy, king of Egypt, having a mind to ereR a library 
i at Alexandria, cauſed books to be brought thither from all 
« parts to fill it, and being informed, that the Jews kept with _ 
« great care ancient hiſtories written in Hebrew, and being 
te defirons to know what theſe writings contained, ſent to Jeru- 
e ſalem for 70 learned men, who underſtood the Hebrew and 
& the Greek languages, and ordered them to tranflate thoſe 
«© books; and, to the end they might be the more at quiet and 
c free from noiſe, and thereby be enabled the ſooner to make 
this tranſlation, he would not have them ſtay in the city, but 
ce cauſed to be built for them, in the iſland of Pharus, ſeven fur- 
longs from Alexandria, as many little houſes or cells as there 
were interpreters, that each might there, apart by himſelf, 
make his verſion. And he enjoined thoſe who ſerved them to 
do them all ſorts of good offices, but to prevent their con- 
ferring together, that he might know, by the conformity of 
their verſions, whether their tranſlation was true and exact. 
And finding afterwards that theſe 70 perſons did not only 
agree in the ſenſe, but alſo in the ſame terms, ſo that there 
was not one word in any one of their verſtons which was not 
in all the other, but that they all wrote, word for word, the 
ſame expreſſions, he was ſurpriſed with admiration, and not 
doubting but that this verſion was made by the Spirit of 
God, he heaped honours upon the interpreters, whom he 
looked on as men dear unto God, and ſent them home loaden 
with preſents to their own country. And, as to the books, 


23 © he received them with that veneration which was due to 
them, looking on them as divine books, and placed them in 
“ his library.” And then the holy man adds, for the conſirm- 
ing of this ſtory, which he himſelf thoroughly believed as true: 


Theſe things which we now relate unto you, O Greeks, are 


3 rot fables and feigned ſtories. For we ourſelves having been 


at Alexandria, did there ſee the ruins of thoſe little houſes 
or cells, in the iſland of Pharus, there {till remaining; and 
what we now tell you of them we had from the inhabitants 
of the place, who had received it from their forefathers b 

undoubted tradition.” And, b in another place, he faith of 
the ſame matter: When Ptolemy king of Egypt was prepa- 


3 “ ring a library, in which he purpaſed to gather together the 


« writings 
* Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 14. 5 Apologia ſecunda pro Chriſtiavis, 
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6c writings of all men, having heard of the writings of the pro. 
ce phets among the Jews, he ſent to Herod, then King of the 
& Jews, to deſire him to tranſmit to him thoſe books of the 
ec prophets. Whereon King Herod ſent them unto him, written 


c in the Hebrew language. But whereas thoſe books, as writ- 


tec ten in this language, were wholly unintelligible to the Egyp- 
cc tians, he ſent a ſecond time to Herod to defire him to ſend 
< interpreters to tranſlate them into the Greek language; which 
<< being done, theſe books, thus tranſlated, are ſtill remaining 
ce among the Egyptians, even to this day, and copies of them 
« are now in the hands of the Jews, 1 in all places whereſoever 
«< they are. 

2 Irenzus, b Clemens Alexandrinus, c Hilary, d Auſtine, 
Cyril of Jeruſalem, * Philaſtrius Brixienſis, and the generality 
of the ancient fathers that lived after Juſtin, follow him 1n this 
matter of the cells, and the wonderful agreement of all the verſions 
made in them. And ſome alſo of the moderns are zealous con- 
tenders for the truth of this ſtory, being fond of a miracle which 


would ſo much conduce to the confirming of the divine authority 


of the holy ſcriptures againſt all gainſayers; and it is much to 
be wiſhed, that it were built upon ſuch authority as would not 
admit of any of thoſe objections which are urged againſt it. 
By the time of Epiphanius, who was made biſhop of Sala- 
mine, in Cyprus (A. D. 368), falſe traditions had further cor- 


rupted this ſtory. For he gives a relation of the matter which | 


differs from that of Juſtin, as well as of Ariſteas, and yet he 


quotes Ariſteas even in thoſe particulars which he relates other. _ 
wiſe than that author doth ; which ſhews, that there was an- 


other Ariſteas in his time Goon from that which we now 


have, though it be plain, that the author which is now extant _ 


with us under that name 1s certainly the ſame which Joſephus 
and Euſebius uſed. What Epiphanius writes hereof would be 
too long to be all here inſerted. The ſum of it is, 8 That Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, deſigning to make a library at Alexandria, 
ſent to all countries to procure copies of their books to put 
into it, and committed it to the care of Demetrius Phalereus to 
manage this whole matter ; by whom being informed of the 
books of the holy ſcriptures, which the Jews then had at Jeru- 
falew, he ſent an embaſſy thither, with a letter to the high 
priett, 
2 Adverſus 8 lib. 3. cap. 15. 
b Strom. lib. 1. 

In Pſalm 2. 

4 De Civitate Dei, lib. 18. c. 43. 

© Catechiſm 4. p. 37. 


f Heæreſ. go. 
Epiphanius in libro de Pozderibus et Menſuriz 
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prieſt, to procure a copy of the ſaid books. That hereon the 


Jews ſent 22 canonical books, and 72 apocryphal, all written 


in Hebrew. But Ptolemy not being able to read them in that 


language, he ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Jeruſalem for interpret- 
ers to make a ſecond verſion of them into Greek : for which 
purpoſe a ſecond letter was written to the high prieſt ; and that 
the Jews, on the receipt of this letter, ſent him 72 interpreters, 
choſen fix out of every tribe, who made the verſion according 
as was defired. The manner in which he faith this was done 
will beſt appear from his own words: they are as followeth. 


„ 2 The 72 interpreters were in the iſland of Pharus (which 
be lieth over againſt Alexandria, and in reſpect of it is called 
e the Upper-land), ſhut up in 36 little houſes or cells, by two 
ee and two in a cell, from morning till night, and were every 
„ night carried, in 36 boats, to King Ptolemy's palace, there 


ce to ſup with him, and then were lodged in 36 bed-chambers, 


3 . Epiphanius, ibid. p. 161. d Ibid. p. 163. 


by two and two in a chamber, that they might not confer 
ee together about the ſaid verſion, but make it faithfully ac- 
c cording to what appeared to them to be the true meaning of 
„e the text. For Ptolemy built in that 3fland, over againſt 


Alexandria, thoſe 36 cells, which I have mentioned, of 
that capacity, as that they were ſufficient to contain each 
of them two of the ſaid interpreters, and there he did ſhut 
them up by two and two, as I have ſaid, and two ſervants 
with them in each cell, to provide them with food, and 
miniſter unto them in all things neceſſary, and alſo writers, 
to write down the verſions as they made them. To theſe 
cells he made no windows in the walls, but only opened 


4 | for them above ſuch lights in the roofs of the ſaid cells as 


we call {ky-lights. And thus continuing from morning 
till night, there cloſely ſhut up, they made the verſion in 
manner as followeth: To each pair of interpreters one book. 


F was given, as, for example, the book of Geneſis was given 
do one pair, the book of Exodus to another pair, the book. 
of Leviticus to a third, and ſo of all the reſt, a book to 


each pair in their order; and in this manner all the 27 
books above mentioned, which are now, according to the 


number of the Hebrew letters, reduced to 22, were tranſla- 
I ted out of the Hebrew into the Greek language.” And 
then, a little after, he further ſaith: “And therefore theſe 
7 27 books, now numbered to be 22, with the Pſalter, and 
what is annexed to Jeremiah, that is, the Lamentations, 
and the epiſtles of Baruch (though theſe epiſtles are not 
found in the Hebrew canon of the holy ſcriptures; for in 


25 that 
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e that the Lamentations only are annexed to Jeremiah), were 
„jn this manner diſtributed among the 36 pair of interpret- 
* ers, and afterwards were ſent every one of them round to 


« them, that is, from the firſt pair to the ſecond, and from 


de the ſecond to the third, and ſo on, till each book had been 


© tranſlated into Greek once by each pair, and the whole of 


<« it by all of them 36 times, as common tradition reports 


„ the matter; and to them were added 22 apocryphal books. 


« And when all was finiſhed, the King fitting on high on 


„ his throne, 36 readers came before him with the 36 tran. 


« lations ; and another reader ſtood there alſo, who had the 
„ original Hebrew copy in his hand; and, while one of theſe 
<« readers did read his copy aloud, the reſt diligently attend. 
ec ed, and went along with him, reading to themſelves in their 


ce copies, and examining thereby what was written in them; 


& and no variety or difference was found in any one of them.” 


Thus far having given an account of all that is related by the 


ancients concerning the manner of the making this verſion, which 


we call the Septuagint, I ſhall now lay down what appears to me 


to be the truth of the whole matter in theſe following poſitions. 


I. That there was a tranſlation of the Hebrew ſcriptures in- 
to Greek, made in the time that the Ptolemys reigned in Egypt, 


is not to be doubted: for we {till have the book, and it is the 


ſame which was in uſe in our Saviour's time; for moſt of thoſe _ 
paſſages which the holy penmen of the New Teſtament do, in 


the Greek original of it, quote out of the Old Teſtament, are 


now found verbatim in this verſion. And, fince the Egyptian 
princes of the Ptolemean race were ſo fond, as the writers of 
thoſe times tell us, of repleniſhing their library at Alexandia, 
with all forts of books, there is no reaſon but to believe, that 
a copy of this tranſlation, as ſoon as it was made, was put 


into it. 


II. The book going under the name of Ariſteas, which 
is the ground-work and foundation of all that is faid of the _ 


manner of making this tranſlation, by 72 elders ſent from Je- 
ruſalem to Alexandria for this purpoſe, in the time of Ptolemy 
Phladelphus, is a manifeſt fiction, made out of deſign thereby 


to give the greater authority to this trauſlation. The Jews, 


after their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, to the time 


of our Saviour, were much given to religious romances, as 
appears from their apocryphal books ſtill extant, many of 
which are of this ſort; and that the book which we now have 


under the name of Arifteas was ſuch a romance, and written 


by ſome Helleniſtical Jew, plainly appears from theſe follow- 2 


ing reaſons, For, 
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| THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 35 
I. The author of that book, though pretended to be an 


4 Heathen Greek, every where ſpeaks as a Jew, and delivers 


himſelf in all places, where he makes mention either of God 


or the Jewiſh religion, in ſuch terms as none but a Jew could; 


and he brings in Ptolemy, Demetrius, Andreas, Soſibius, and 


others, ſpeaking after the ſame manner, which clearly proves, 
that no Ariſteas, or Heathen Greek, but ſome Helleniſtical 


4 Jew, under his name, was the author of that book. 
1 


2. He makes Ptolemy advance an incredible ſum of mo- 


ney for the obtaining of this verſion. For, according to him, 


Ptolemy expended, in redeeming tbe captive Jews that were 


4 


in his kingdom, 660 talents; in veſſels of ſilver ſent to the 
temple, 7o talents; in veſſels of gold, 50 talents, and, in pre- 
=cious ſtones to adorn and embelliſh theſe veſſels, to the value 
of five times the gold, that is, 250 talents ; in a gift for ſa- 
erifices, and other uſes of the temple, 100 talents : and then 
be gave to each of the 72 interpreters, at their firſt coming, 
three talents a-piece in ſilver, that is, 216 talents in the whole; 
and laſtly, to each of them, at their parting, two talents in 


old, and a gold cup of a talent weight: all which put toge- 


9 tber make, in the ſum total, 1046 talents of ſilver, and 516 
talents of gold, which, being reduced to our Sterling money, 


amounts to L. I, 918, 537, 10s.; and, if we add hereto the va- 
4 


ue of other gifts, which, according to Ariſteas, were be- 


| ZRowed on theſe 72 elders by the bounty of the king, and the 


charges which it coſt him in fetching them to Alexandria, 
maintaining them there, and ſending them back again to Jeru- 
falem, this may be computed to mount that ſum near to 
, ooo, ooo Sterling, which may well be reckoned to be above 


twenty times as much as that whole library was ever worth. 
And who can then believe, that this narrative, which makes 
Etolemy expend ſo much for one ſingle book in it, and which 


ither he nor any of his court, as long as they continued 


| *Weathens, could have any great value for, can be a true and 
genuine hiſtory ? „ 


3. The queſtions propoſed to the 72 interpreters, and their 


anſwers to them, manifeſtly carry with them the air of fiction 


And romance, If it ſhould appear likely to any (as I confeſs 
= doth not unto me), that Ptolemy ſhould trouble himſelf to 
"Propoſe to them ſuch queſtions, he muſt be a perſon of great 


Fredulity, that will believe thoſe anſwers to have been given 


Tuhhat is, computing theſe talents by Attic talents, and valuing them 


| cording to Dr Bernard. If they be computed by the talents of Alex- 


dria, where the ſcene of action is laid, they will amount to twice as 
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learned the Greek tongue, eſpecially after ſo many of them had U 
been planted by Ptolemy at Alexandria, and by Seleucus at An- V 


not to be imagined. But this is not all the difficulty of the y 
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extempore to them. Whoever will judge rationally of this 
matter, muſt neceſſarily acknowledge, that they were framed 
by artifice and premeditation to the queſtions, and that both 
were the inventions of him that made the book. 

4. The making of 72 elders to be ſent to Alexandria from 


| Jeruſalem on this occaſion, and theſe to be choſen by fix out 


of every tribe, by the advice of Demetrius Phalereus, all look: 


like a Jewiſh invention, framed with reſpect to the Jewith ſan- ' 
| hedrim, and the number of the twelve tribes of Iſrael; it not 


being likely, that Demetrius, an Heathen Greek, ſhould know 


x thing of their twelve tribes, or of the number of their 


2 elders, of which their ſanhedrim did conſiſt. The names 


5 3 Iſrael, and the twelve tribes, were then abſorbed in that 


of the Jews, and few knew of them in that age by any other 


_ appellation. Although ſome of the other tribes joined them- 


ſelves to the Jews, on their return from the Babyloniſh cap- 


tivity, as I have before obſerved, and thereby the names of * 


thoſe tribes might ſtill be preſerved amongſt their deſcendants; 
yet it is not to be ſuppoſed that all were ſo, but that ſome of 
the names of thoſe other tribes were wholly loſt, and no more 
in being, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that there- _ 
fore no ſuch choice could then be made out of them for the 
compoſing of this verſion. But, if it were otherwiſe, yet that 
there ſhould be fix out of every tribe, or indeed 952 of the 
whole nation, then living in Judea, fully qualified for this 
work, ſeems by no means likely, Till the time of Alexander 
the Great, the Jews had no communication with the Greeks, &6 
and from his having been at Jeruſalem (from which time only e 
this communication firſt began) there had now paſſed only 55 | 
years. During this time, no doubt, ſome of them might have 0 

* 

n 


tioch, in both which cities the prevailing number of the inha- Ne 
bitants were of the Greek nation. But that fix of every tribe 
ſhould then be found thus {kilful in the land of Judea, where 

there was then no reaſon for them to learn this language, 13 % 


matter. Thoſe who were to do this work muſt have been tho- 8 
roughly {killed alſo in the Hebrew, which was the language on 
of the original text, as well as in the Greek, into which they $$ 
were to tranſlate it. But at this time the Hebrew was no *# 
longer among them their common ſpeech. The Chaldee, ſince 1 
their return from Chaldea, was become their mother tongue, 5 
and the knowledge of the Hebrew was thenceforth confined 
only to the learned among them; and, thoſe learned men th; 

being * 


33 © 


re Mcord with the hiſtories of thoſe times. 1/2, In none of them 
e- there any mention of the victory which Ariſteas makes Pto- 
he ny Philadelphus to have obtained againſt Antigonus at ſea. 
at Aby this Antigonus he means Antigonus the father of Deme- 
he Ws Poliorcetes, he was dead 17 years before Ptolemy Phila« 
nis vedpbus was king of Egypt; and if he means the fon of that 
ler Nmetrius, called Antigonus Gonatus, who reigned in Mace= 
ks, don, there 1s no author that ſpeaks of any fuch victory obtain- 
nly Aby Ptolemy Philadelphus over him. And, 2d!y, Whereas 
55 Mnedemus the philoſopher is ſaid in this author to have been 
ave Afent, when the ſeventy-two interpreters anſwered the queſ- 
had Ups propoled to them by Ptolemy, it is manifeſt, by what is 
An- Witten of him by authors of undoubted credit, that he could 
ma- i have been at this time in Egypt, if he were then alive, 
ribe hich it is moſt likely he was not. But, 3diy, What doth 
ere Os ently convict of falſity this whole ſtory of Ariſteas is, that 
„ 13 He nakes Demetrius Phalereus to be the chief actor in it, and 
the Agkeat favourite of the king's at this time; whereas he was 
tho- Mar from being in any favour with him, that none was more 
nage Wok it, or was leſs likely to be truſted or employed in any 
they Miter by him, and that for good reaſon. For he had earneſt- 
s no Mfiſluaded Ptolemy Soter his father from ſettling the crown 
ſince 23 OL. III. D | u pon 
gue, r. RY | 

fined Ml ract. Sopherim, c. t. | | Eos | . al 
men t appears by what is written of him by Diogenes Laertius, lib. 2. 


;. "wi 
* 7 a 


"300K r. 
being ſuch as taugat and governed the people at home, they 
had no opportunity by converſe with the Greeks to learn their 
language, nor indeed had they any occalion for it. So that, for 


_ five that were employed in it; and this is by much the more 
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; . he making out of this ſtory, we mult ſuppoſe, 1/7, That there 
pvere many of every tribe of Iſrael then living in judea; 2dly, 
That there were ſeveral in each of theſe tribes well learned 


the Hebrew text; and, 347p, I hat there were in each of 


6 them, of this laſt ſort, ſo many thoroughly ſkilled in the Greek 
anguage, as that out of them a choice might be made of fizz 
for each tribe fully qualified fore this work: each particular 
_ Hereof at this time ſeems utterly improbable ; but the whole 
Goth much more. ſo, when all is put together. 

| 1 5. Neither can any probable reaſon be given, why ſeventy- 


two ſhould be ſent from Jerufalem to Alexandria for this pur- 
poſe, when ſeven were more than enough for the work. Some 


of the ancienteſt of the Talmudiſts ſay, * that there were only 


tikely of the two. 
of © 


6. There are ſeveral particulars in this book which cannot 


hal be died ſoon after the end of the Gallic war in Greece, being very 
15 at the time of his death, 8 
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upon him: for * which reaſon Philadelphus looking on Unt As 
his greateſt enemy, as ſoon as his father was dead (under whole | 
favour he had till then been protected) he caſt him into priſon, 
where he ſoon after died, in the manner as hath been already 
related, and therefore he could bear no part in the tranſaQine 
of this matter. 

Many other argumentsthereare which provethe ſpurioufnet; 
of this book. They who would further examine hereinto, may 


read what hath been written of it by > Du Pin, © Richard Simo 


the Frenchman, and by Dr Hoddy, the late worthy profeſlo: 
of the Greek language at Oxford; whoſe account of this, and 
other matters relating to the holy ſcriptures, in his learned and 
accurate book, De Biblionum Textibus Origmalibus, verſronbi'; 


Græcis & Latina vulgata, is very worthy of any man's reading. 


III. As to Ariſtobulus, what he faith of this verſton's being 
made by the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and under th: 
care and direction of Demetrius Phalereus, is no more thai 


what is taken out of Ariſteas; that book, it ſeems, having been 


forged before his time, and then gotten into credit among the 
Jews of Alexandria, when he took this out of it. For the 

188th year of the æra of contracts, the time 4 in which he 1; 
ſaid to flouriſh, being 152 years after that in which we plac: 
the making of this verſion, that was long enough for this fic- | 
tion concerning it to have been formed, and alſo to have groun 


into ſuch credit among the Jews, as to be believed by them. 
For if we allow 100 years for the former, that is, for the fra. 
ming of this fiction, by that time all perſons might have been dex, 


and all things forgotten, that might contradict it, and 52 ye 
after might have been ſ ufficient for the latter, that is, for its grow- 
ing into the credit of a true hiſtory among the Jews. As 
other things related of this Ariſtobulus, that is, that he was pre. 

ceptor tothe King of Egypt, and that he wrote commentaries onth! Þ 
five books of Moſes, and dedicated them to Ptolemy Philometo , 
theyare all juſtlycalled in queſt ion bylearnedmen. As to his bein; & 


 KingPtolemy's maſter, this is ſaid of him (2 Maccab. i. 10.) in tl: 5 


188th year of the æra of contracts, when it was by no means like 
ly he could have been in that office: for the Ptolemy that the 
reigned in Egypt was Ptolemy Phyſcon; and the 188th year d 1 
the æraof contracts was the 21ſt year of his reign, ande the 3600 
after his father's death; and therefore he mult then have bee i 
_ 

Diogenes Laertius in Vita Demetrii Phalerei. 1 


b 11 tory of the Canon and Writers of the books of the Old 100d N 
Teſtament, part 1. c. 6.9 3. 


© Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, book 2. c. 2. 
d 2 Maccabees, c. 1. 10. 


It was according to Ptolemy's Canon. 
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1 Idee 6o years old, if not more; which is an age paſt being under 
the tuitionof a muſter. Ik it be laid. he might ſtill retain the title, 
though the office had been over many years before, the reply 


bereto will be, that he muſt then have been of a very great age, 

3 when e ed with this title: for men uſe not to be made tu- 
d tors to princes, till of eminent note, and of mature age; 40 is 
the leaſt we can ſuppoſe him of, when appointed to this office, 11 


; 9 he ever was at all in it; and ſuppoſinguiae was firſt called to it, 
8 when Ptolemy Phyſcon was IO years old, he mult have been 90 
at leaſt at the time when this title was given him in the place a- 


d 3 330 cited. And if he had been preceptor to Ptolemy Phyſcon, 

d how came it to paſs that he ſhould dedicate his book of commen- 
1; Ftaries on the law of Moſes to Ptolemy Philometor, who reigned 
A e Phyſcon? If any ſuch book had been at all made by him, 
iit is moſt likely he would have dedicated it to that Ptolemy who 
be I ad been his pupil, and not unto the other, whom he had no ſuch 


an! a relation to. And as to what he has {aid to have written 
en in theſe commentaries, of there having been a Greek verſion of 
he? She law before that of the Septuagint, and that the Greek philo- 
the en borrowed many things from thence, it looks all like fic- 
. 1: = $100. The light of reaſon, or elſe ancient traditions, might have 

Ae Jed them to the ſaying of many things, eſpectally in moral matters, 
- ® which accord with what is found in the writings of Moſes; and 
5 q not, yet there were other ways of coming at them without ſuch 
8 Jerfion. Converſe with the Jews might ſuffice for it, and par- 
kr. 4 Fele inſtruction might be had from ſome of their learned men 
cad. r this purpoſe ; and à ſuch, Clearchus tells us, Ariſtotle had 
en rom a learned Jew in the 3 Aſia. That there ever was 
_ ſuch a verſion, no other writing beſides theſe fragments quoted 
8 toll 4 rom Ariſtobolus do make the leaſt mention. Neither is it like- 
pe. 7, that there ſhould ever have been any ſuch : ſor till the Jews 
rh. &ettled among the Greeks at Alexandria, and there learned their 
_ | 1 Roguage, and forgot their own (which was not done till ſome 


ing 4 8 e after the death of Alexander), there was no uſe of ſuch a 

| Greek verſion of the law among them. And, if it had been thus 
1 anſlated before, what need was there of havin g it done again in 
then a Je reignof Ptolemy Philadelphus? All theſe things put together 
mm feate a ſuſpicion among learned men, that the commentaries of 


AY 0 

wm kriitobulus came out of the ſame forge with Ariſteas, that is, 

bes ere written under the name of Ariſtobulus by ſome Helleniſtical | 

abo 1 long after the date which they bore. And it augments this 
Wpicion, that Clemens Alexandrinus is the firſt that makes men- 

4 Ne 15 of them. For had there been any ſuch commentaries on the 


of Moſes, and written, in the time when ſaid, by ſo eminent 
9 ew, and ſo famous a philoſopher, as xiv; 15 related to 
9 Fs. be, 
4 = part 1. book 7. under the year 348. p. 475. 


and were no more heard of. Upon the whole, they that hol f 


the holy ſcriptures which they then uſed. And when Inch thin 1 
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be, Philo Judzus, and Joſephus, could not have eſcaped ma 
king uſe of them: but neither of theſe writers make the leak 
mention of any ſuch commentaries ; which is a ftrong argy. 
ment, that there were none ſuch extant in their time; and thoſc 
who mention them afterwards, ſpeak very inconſiſtently of this 
Ariſtobulus, whom they make to be the author of them 
Sometimes they tell us, that he dedicated his book to ® Ptolemy | 
Philometor ; at other times they ſay it was Þ to Ptolemy Phi. 
ladelphus and his father together. Sometimes they will have 
it © that he was the ſame that is mentioned in the firſt chapte: 
of the 2d book of Maccabees ; and ſometimes they make hin 
to have been d one of the 72 interpreters 152 years before; 
which uncertainty about him, makes it moſt likely that ther: 
was never any ſuch perſon at all. That paflage, where he i: | 
ſpoken of in the ad book of the Maccabees, is no proof for him 
for the letter which is made mention of in it, being there ſaid | 


to have been ſent to him from the people that were at Jer. . 


falem, and in Judea, and the council, and Judas; this plain) 
proves that whole paſſage to be of the ſame nature with mol 
other things written in the two firſt chapters of that 2d book 
of Maccabees, that is, all fable and fiction. For, by the Jud 
there mentioned, the writer of that book can mean no othe 1 
Judas, than Judas Maccabæus. But © he was ſlain in batt: 
36 years before the date of this letter. Whatſoever theſe con ; 
mentaries were, they ſeem not to have been long lived; fors ! 
Clemens Alexandrinus was the firſt of the ancients, ſo Eu 
bius was the laſt, that makes mention of them. 1 
After that time, it is moſt likely, they grew out of reputation 


this book to have been ſpurious, and all that is ſaid of the 2 
thor of it to be fable and fiction, ſeem to ſay that, which! £ 
all bkelthood is the truth of the matter. C 

IV. What Philo adds to the ſtory of Ariſteas, was from ſuch tr: W 
ditions as had obtained among the Jews of Alexandria in his tim i 
which had the ſame original with all the reſt, that is, were inven Y 
ed by them, to bring the greater honour and credit to themſelve 
and their religion; and alto to gain among the vulgar of theiror N 
people the greater authority and veneration to that verſion Ul 


We 8 


n Ca Alexandrinus. Strom. lib. Euſebii Chronicon. p. 187 ve 
Prep. Evang. lib. 13. c. 112 
d Clemens Alexandrinus. Strom. lib, g. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9 
Eh 1 
c 8 1 & Euſebius, ibid. | — * 
d Anatolius apud Euſebium ia Hitt, engel. lib. 7. C. 32. Hi 
hy l Maccab. ix. 18. 1 
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Had once obtained belief, it was eaſy to introduce an anni- 
verſary commemoration of them, and continue it afterwards 
om year to year, in the manner as Philo relates. 
V. Where Joſephus differs from Ariſteas in the price paid 
y Ptolemy for the redemption of the captive Jews, there is 
© manifeſt error; for the ſum total doth not agree with the 
"particulars. The number of the Jews redeemed, 4 Joſephus 
faith, were 120,000 ; the redemption of theſe, at 20 drachms 
4 bead, at which Ariſteas lays it, would come to juſt 400 
el | Wlents, "which 1 is the ſum alſo which he reckons it to amount 


m d. But Joſephus ſaith, the redemption money was 120 
e Frachms an head, which is fix times as much, and yet he 
ee Wakes the ſum total to be no more than 460 talents, The er. 
Fr is in the numerical letters; ſor either the particulars muſt 
m; he leſs, or the ſum muſt be more: but whether it was the au- 
ail Hor or the tranſcribers that made this error I cannot ſay. 
ru. Fhoſe d who hold Joſephus to have put the price at 120 
nl; achms an head (which was juſt 30 Jewiſh ſhekels), that ſo 
nol might anſwer what © was paid for an Hebrew ſervant ac- 
00k erding to the law of Moſes, do fix the error on the author; 
ada: It then they make him guilty of a great blunder, in not al- 
the: Wing the ſum total as well as the particulars, ſo as to make 
att: em both agree with each other. 
com VI. As to Juſtin Martyr, and the reft of the Chriſtian 
or Miters. that followed him, it is plain they too greedily fol- 
L ul IaWwed what they wiſhed might be true. Had the 72 inter- 
ers who are ſaid to have made this verſion of the Hebrew 
atio I@ptures into Greek, been all ſeparated into ſo many diſ- 
t hol, Went cells, and had all there apart, every one by himſelf, 
he al 1 f 0 de ſo many verſions as there were perſons, ard all theſe ver- 
ich 14 ps had exactly agreed with each other, without any differ- 
2 or variation in any one of them from all the reſt, this 
cht bald have been a miracle, which wuſt have irrefragably 
s tim! K Wirmed the truth of thoſe ſcriptures, as well as the authori- 
ven N. \F the verſion which was then made of them, againſt all 
\ſelve; i ayers. And for both theſe the Chriſtians of thoſe times 
eiror Mie altogether as much concerned as the Jews; for the foun- 


chon' Aions of our holy Chriſtian profeſſion are laid upon the Old 
1 thir: Mfament as well as on the New. And this part of the holy 

' tures was, out of Judea, no where elle, in thoſe times, read 
Eng Chriſtians, but in this Greek verſion, or in ſuch other 
ons as were made into other languages from it, excepting 


D 3 only 


). 187% vel 


og. 10 bl 
| Antiq. lib. 12. C. 2. 


Wiring in Annalibus Veteris Teſtamenti, ſub Anno J. p. 443. 


9 0 Fßibliorum Textibus SOROS, | lib. 1. c. 17. 
1 * 0d. XX. 0 32. 
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only at Antioch, and in the Syrian churches depending from 
that ſee, where they had a Syriac verſion from the beginning, 


PART II. 


immediately tranſlated from the Hebrew original. And there. 
fore Juſtin Martyr, finding theſe traditions among the Jews at 
Alexandria, on his being in that city, was too eaſily perſuaded | 
to believe them, and made uſe of them in his writings againſt 
the Heathens of bis time, in defence of the religion he profeſſ- 


ed. And upon this authority it was, that Irenæus, and the 


other Chriſtian writers above mentioned, tell us the ſame 
thing, being equally fond of the argument, by reaſon of th 
purpoſe it would ſerve to. But how little the authority of Jul. 
tin was to be depended upon, in this matter, may ſufficiebt i) 

appear from the inaccurate account which be gives us of it; 
for he makes Ptolemy, when intent upon having the Hebrew 


ſcriptures for his library, to ſend ® to King Herod firſt for :? 


copy of them, and afterwards for interpreters to turn them 
into the Greek language; whereas, not only Ptolemy Phila. 


delphus, but all the other Prolemys who reigned after him in 


— 


Egypt, were all dead before Herod was made king of Jude : 


So great a blunder in this narrative is ſufficient to diſcredit all 
the reit. And it is further to be taken notice of, that, though 
Juſtin was a learned man, and a philoſopher, yet he was a very 
credulous perſon, and, when he became a Chriſtian, was car: 


ried on, by the great zeal he had for his religion, too lightly t: 


tay hold of any ſtory told him which he thonght would any Wa! 


make for it. An inſtance hereof is, ® that, being at Rome, an 


there finding a ſtatue conſecrated to © Sin Sancus, an 0c 
iemi-god of the Sabines, he wes eaſily perſuaded to eve 
to be the ſtatue of Simon Magus; and therefore, in his ſeco 
polo); upon no better ſoundation than this, ne opbraics i the 
people of Rome for the making of ſuch a wretch and POPE 
to be one of their god:, And it was from the like eaftnefs an 
credulity, tuat, being f ſnewn by the Jews at is ti! 
ruins of ſome old! houſes in the illand of Pharus, he was , 
rhem made believe, that they were the remains of the cells 


which, they told him, the 72 interpreters made their verſi | 


of the Hebrew ſcriptures into Greek by the command of Pt: 
jemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt; and hereon he gives 


e 
3 


that account of it which I have above related. But Jerom, w!' 


was a perſon of much greater learning, and far more judicio! 
e Keel 
Juſtin. in Apologie ſecunda pro Chriſtianis. 
b Tuſtin, in Apo Og!a prima pro Chriſtianis. Euſeb. in iſt. Ecci: 43 
lib. 2 3 C. I. 
This very ſtatue was lately aur up at Rome, with this inſcripti” 
in it, Semoni Sango Deo Fido. See Valcſns's notes on the I 3th clit 


f the 2d book of Luſcbius's Eccleftaitical Iliſtory. 


ells . Epiphanius retains this tale of his of the cells, but 
reriic zantrafts them to half the number: for he makes them to be 
f Pu Aut 36, and puts two juterpreters together into each of them. 
ves : DF this means 36 copies are made to ſuſiice for all that la- 
NF * ay D- 4 boured 
5 „ Prefat. ad Pentateuchum, et in Apologia ſecunda contra Ruffinum. 
reſet 35 Ecclefiaſticus xx. 30. xli. 14. | | 
lt appears by the preface of Siracides to his book of Eceleſiaſticus, 
cle he came not into Egypt (where he publiſhed that book) till the 
ear of Ptolemy Euergetes II. which was the year before Chrif? 
ſerip“ 


cha 


"300K To THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. &< 
"rejects this ſtory of the cells with that ſcorn and contempt 
which it ſeems to deſerve. His words are: * I know not 
„ what author he was, that, by his lying, firſt built the 70 


e cells at Alexandria, in which the 70 elders being divided, 
t wrote the ſame things; ſeeing neither Ariſteas, who was one 


9 
5 


15 ä 
te after him, ſay any ſuch thing, but write, that they conferred 


4 5 4 

be together in one and the fame room, and did not propheſy ; 
be for to be a prophet is one thing, and to be an interpreter is 
& another.“ 


* of the ſame Ptolemy's guards, nor Joſephus, who lived long 


VII. Epiphanius's account of the making of this verſion 
"differing from all the reſt, ſeems to have been taken from 


-Jome other hiſtory of it than that which Joſephus and Euſe- 


bius wrote from. It is probable ſome Chriſtian writer, after 


the time of Juſtin Martyr, might have collected together all 
that he found written or ſaid of this matter, and grafting the 
hole upon the old Ariſteas, with fuch alterations as he 
x ought fit to make in it, compoſed that book, which, under 


he name of Ariſteas, fell into Epiphanius's hands, and that 
from thence he took all that he writes of this matter. It is 
Fgertain, that the Ariſteas which Epiphanius makes uſe of was 


dot written till many years after the pretended author of that 
Hook muſt have been dead; for the ſecond letter which Epi- 
Phanius, out of him, tells us, Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent to 
Eleazar, begins with this ſentence: „Of an hidden treaſure, 
and a fountain ſtopped up, what profit can there be in either 
of them?” which is taken out of b the book of Eccleſiaſ- 
Kcus ; but that book was not publiſhed by Siracides © till the 


-Ftolemy Philadelphus, by whoſe command, according to that 
Wthor, this verſion was made. And it alſo ſcems to me as 
Ertain, that it could not be written till after the time of Juſtin 


; =. ; ; NN 
"7 in libro de Ponderibus & Menſuris. 


Fear before Chriit 1 32, which was 115 years after the death of 


Nartyr; for all that is ſaid of the cells, it is plain, had its ori- 
„ Izgal from that report which he brought back from Alexan- 
Mia concerning them, on his return from his travels to that 


— — 


+ — + 
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boured in this work; whereas, according to Juſtin, they being 
ſhut up each one fingly by himſelf in his ſeparate cell, there 


muſt have been as many copies as interpreters. But in this 
they do not ſo much differ from each other as both do from 


Ariſteas: for he ſaith, that they brought with them from Jeru- 
ſalem but one copy in all, and that out of this alone they made 
the verſion by common conf ult, fitting together in one common 
hall, and there carrying on and finiſhing the whole work. And 
this one copy, Ariſteas ſaith, was written in letters of gold; 


which contradicts an ancient conſtitution of the Jews, whereby 
it is ordained among them, That the law is never to be writ- 


ten otherwiſe than with ink only. Epiphanius moreover faith, 


that, beſides the canonical books, there were ſent from Jeruſa- 


Jem, on this occaſion, 72 apocryphal books; which none of the 
rell that write of this matter before him make any mention of, 
And, of theſe 72 books, he makes 22 only to have been tranſ- 


lated ; ; whereas he ſeems elſewhere to imply, that all were 


tranſlated that were ſent. Theſe contradictions, uncertainties, 


and various accounts, overthrow the credit of the whole ſtory, 7 


and plainly prove all that hath been delivered to us concerning 


it by Ariſteas, Philo, Juſtin Martyr, Epiphanius, and their fol. 


lowers, to be no more than fable, fiction, and romance, without <q 


any other foundation for it, fave only, that, in the reign o 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſuch a verſion of the law of Moſes was 


made by the Alexandrian Jews into the Greek language, as thoie 


authors relate. For, 
VIII. Alexander, on his building of Alexandria, brought: 
great many Jews thither to help to plant this his new city, as 


hath been already mentioned; and Ptolemy Soter, after his death, 
having fixed the ſeat of his government in that piace, and ſet his 
heart much upon the a ugmenting and adorning of it, © brought 


thither many more of this nation for the ſame purpoſe ; where, 


Having granted unto them the ſame privileges with the Mace. 
donians and other Greeks, they ſoon grew to be a great part od. 


the inhabitants of that city; and their conflant intercourſe with. 
the other citizens, among whom they were there mingled, ht 
ving neceſſitated them to learn and conſtantly uſe the Greek Jan 
guage, that happened to them here as had before at Babyloi 
on the like occaſion, that is, by accuſtoming themſelves to? 


foreign language, they forgot their own ; and therefore, 4 
longer underſtanding the Hebrew language, 1 in which they b 'F 
been hitherto firſt read, nor the Chaldee, in which they wer 8 
ate | 


4 Vide Shickardi Miſhpat Hammelec, c. 2. 
Part 1. book 7. under the year 332. | 
Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 12. C. t. & contra Apionem, lib. 2 


-— 


ty 
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; after that interpreted in every ſynagogue, they had them tranſ- 
| lated into Greek * for their uſe, that this verſion might ſerve. 
for the ſame purpoſe in Alexandria and Egypt, as the Chal- 
"fee paraphraſes afterwards did in Jeruſalem and Judea. And 
this was the original and true cauſe of the making of that 
Greek verſion, which hath fince, from the fable of Ariſteas, 
peen called the Septuagint: for that fable, from the firſt broach- 
3 g of it, having generally obtained, firſt among the Jews, and 


3 afterwards among the Chriſtians, ſoon cauſed that this name 


was given to that verſion. At firſt the law only was tranſlated: 
for then they had no need of the other books in their public wor- 
1 f ip, no other part of the holy {criptures, ſave the law only, 
Having been in thoſe times read in their ſynagogues, Þ as hath 
been before taken notice of. But afterward, when the readin 


_ of the prophets alſo came into uſe in the ſynagogues of Judea, 


I the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, upon the occaſion b alrea- 
y mentioned, and the Jews of Alexandria (who in thoſe times 

gonformed themſelves to the uſages of Judea and Jeruſalemin all 
matters of religion), were induced hereby to do the ſame, this 
Fauſed atranſlation of the prophets alſo to be there made into the 
Greek language, in like manner as the law had been before. 


And after this other perſons tranſlated the reſt for the private 


5 Me of the ſame people: and ſo that whole verſion was completed 
"Which we now call the Septuagint ; and, after it was thus made, 
became of common uſe among all the churches of the Helle- 
_ miſlical Jews, wherever they were diſperſed among the Grecian 
 Elties. 1/7, That the law only was at firſt tranſlated into Greek 
i the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, all that firſt ſpeak of this 


Perſion, i. e. Ariſteas, Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus, directly 
is .* lus. 2dly, That it was done at Alexandria, the Alexandrian 


FR | v7 dialect, 
: * After the time of Ezra, the ſcriptures were read to the Jews in He- 
ew, and interpreted into the Chaldee language; but at Alexandria, 

er the making of this verſion, it was interpreted to them in-Greek ; 

Nich was afterwards done alfo in all other Grecian cities where the 
| Te s became diſperſed. And from hence thoſe Jews were called Helle- 

s, or Grecizing Jews, becauſe they uſed the Greek language in their 

Magogues; and by that name they were diſtinguiſhed from the Hebrew 

e, who uſed only the Hebrew and Chaldee languages in their ſyna- 
gogucs. And this diſtinction we find made between them, Acts vi. r.: 

Ir the word, which we there tranſlate Grecians, is, in the original, 

orcas i. e. not Grecians, but Helleniſts, that is, Grecizing [ews, ſuch 


Nuleqd the Grecian language in their ſynagogues. Ard, becauſe herein 


ey differed from the Hebrew Jews, this created ſome differences be- 
een them, and made a ſort of ſchiſm among them. 

Part 1. book ;. | | | 
x Ariſteas, Ariftobulus, and Philo, ſay the law only was tranſlated by 
LXX. and Joſephus more expreſoly tells us, in the preface to his 
taquities, that they did not tranſlate for Ptolemy the whole ſcriptures, 

It the law only. 
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dialect, which appears through the whole verſion, is a manifeſ} 
proof. 3dly, That it was made at different times, and by dif. 
ferent perſons, the different ſtyles in which the different book: 
are found written, the different ways in which the ſame Hebreu 
words and the ſame Hebrew phraſes are tranſlated in different 
places, and the greater accuracy with which ſome of the book: 
are tranſlated above others, are a full demonſtration. 

IX. Ptolemy Philadelphus having been very intent upon the 
augmenting of his library, and repleniſhing it with all manner 
of books, it is not to be doubted, but that, as ſoon as this Gree; 
verſion was made at Alexandria, a copy of it was put into tha: 


library, and there continued, till that noble repoſitory of learn 


ing was accidentally burnt by Julius Cæſar in his war againf 
the Alexandrians. However, it ſeems to have lain there in 2 


very obſcure manner, none of the Grecian authors now extant, 


nor any of the ancient Latins, having ever taken the leaſt notice 
of it; for all of them, in what they write of the Jews, à give ac- 
counts of them ſo vaſtly wide of what is contained in the holy 
ſcriptures, as ſufficiently ſhew, that they never peruſed them, 
or knew any thing of them. There are, indeed, out of Eupole. 
mus, Abydenus, and other ancient writers now loſt, ſome frag- 


ments {till preſerved in Joſephus, Euſebius, and other authors, 
which ſpeak of the Jews more agreeable to the ſcriptural hil- 


tory, but ſtill with ſuch variations and intermixtures of fal- 
ſity, that none of thoſe remains, excepting only what we find 
taken out of Demetrius, in the gth book of Euſebius ele Pia 
paratione Evangelica, do give us any ground to believe, tia: 
the writers of them ever conſulted thoſe books, or knew any 
thing of them. This Demetrius ® was an hiſtorian that wrote 


In Greek, and an inhabitant of Alexandria, where he compiled 


an hiſtory of the Jews, and continued it down to the reign ot 
the 4th Ptolemy, who was Ptolemy Philopater, the grandſon of 
Philadelphus. How much longer after this it was that he lived 
is not any where ſaid. He having written ſo agreeably to thy 
ſcripture, this ſeems to prove him to have been a Jew. Hon 
ever, if he were otherwiſe, that is, not a Jew, but an Heather 


Greek, that no Heathen writer, but he only, ſhould make u 


of thoſe ſcriptures, after they had been tranſlated into Gre**: 
ſufficiently ſhews, how much that copy of them which was Jaid 
up in the king's library at Alexandria was there neglected, an! 


alſo how carefully the ſews, who were the firſt compoſers of ii 
verlio!, 


2 Diodor, Sic. in Eclogis, lib. 34. & 40. Juſtin. ex Trogo. lib. 36. 0 
Strabo, lib. 16. Tacitus Hiſt, lib. 5. c. 2. aliique. 
d. Clemens Alexandrinus. Strom. lib. 1. Hieronymus in mmm 


zuſtrium Scriptorum, c. 38, Voſſius de Hiftoricis Gracis, lib. 2, ſub! 
tera D. 
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verſion, kept and confined all other copies of it to their own uſe. 
ic hey had the ſtated leſſons read out of it in their {ynagogues, 


4 and they had copies of it at home for their private uſe, and thus 


5 and hence it came to paſs, that, after our Saviour's time, many 
: of the Heathen writers, as Celſus, Porphyry, and others became 
, well acquainted with the Old Teitament ſcriptures, though we 
- fad ſcarce any, or rather none of them, were ſo before. 
EX. As Chriſtianity grew, ſo alſo did the credit and uſeof the 
5 Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament ſcriptures. The evange- 
s jiſts and apoſtles, who were the holy penmen of the New Teſ- 
1 tament ſcriptures, all quoted out of it, and ſo did all the primi- 
| J tive fathers after them. All the Ereck churches uſed it, and 
1 the Latins had no other copy of thoſe ſcriptures in their language, 
le- till Jerom's time, but what was tranſlated from it. Whatſoever 
85 C omments were written on any part of them, this was always 
> the text, and the explications were made according to it. And 
- When other nations were converted to Chriſtianity, and had thoſe 
” ſeriptures tranſlated for their uſe into their ſeveral languages, 
ele verſions were all made from the Septuagint, as the Illyrian, 
„the Gothic, the Arabic, the an the Armenian, and the Sy- 
16% Flac. There was indeed an b old Syriac verſion tranſlated imme- 
an) ately from the Hebrew ori Pet which is ſtill in being, and at 
rote b is time made uſe of by all the Syrian churches in the Eaſt, But 
ned 1 eſides this there was another Syriac verſion of the ſame ſcrip- 
n : res, which was made from the Septuagint. The former was 
oh made, if not in the apoſtle's time, yet very ſoon after, for the uſe 
we the Syrian churches, and it is ſtill uſed in them; butthis latter 
| 15 Jas not made till about 600 years after the other, and is at this 
ov. me extant in ſome of thoſe churches where they are both uſed 
chen Þ omiſcuouſſy together, that is, as well the one as the other. Of 
: ww me antiquity of the old Syriac verſion, the Maronites, and other 
4775 "bg po Chriſtians, do much brag; for they will have it, that it 
11 vas made, one part of it by the command of Solomon, for the 
5 _ Uſe of Hirom, king of Tyre, and the other part, (that ie, that part 
ib Fhereof the original was written after the time of Solomon ) by 
19 4 Se command of Abagarus, king of Edeſſa, who lived in our Sa- 
6. c. Hour' s time. The chief argument which they bring for this 
_— - that St Paul, in the 4th chapter of his epiſtle to the Ephe- 
ud lians, 


2 they ſeem to have reſerved it wholly to themſelves till our Savi- 
our's time. But after that time the goſpel having been propa- 
. gated to all nations, this verſion of the Hebrew ſcriptures was 


propagated with it among all that uſed the Greek tongue, and it 


1 became no longer locked up among the Helleniſtical Jews, but 
copies of it were diſperſed into all mens hands that defired it; 


9 * Vide Waltoni Prolegom. c. 9. Hr. Hoddium, lib. 3. oy . 
. Du Pin, Simonium, alioſqu 


9 Vide Walton! Prolegom. c. 13. 
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| fians, ver. 8. quoting a paſſage out of the 68th pſalm, ver. 18. 
makes his quotation of 1t, not according to the Septuagint, nor 
according to the Hebrew original, but according to the Syriac 
verſion ; for in that only is it found ſo as he quotes it; and there- 
fore, ſay they, this quotation was taken out of it, and conſe- 
quently this verſion muſt have been made before his time. The 
words of that paſſage, as quoted by St Paul, are, He led capti. 
ity captive, and gave gifts unto men. But the latter part of it 
is neither according to the Septuagint verſion of that pſalm, no: 
according to the Hebrew original, but according to the Syriac 
verfion only. For, according to the two former, the quotation 
muſt have been, And received gifts for men; and according to 
the latter only is it in that text of the pſalmiſt ſo as St Paul 
quotes it. But this rather proves, that the Syriac verſion in _ 
that paſſage of the pſalmiſt was formed according to St Paul's 
quotation, than that St Paul's quotation was taken from that 
verſion. It is certain this verſion * was very ancient, It was in 
all likelihood made within the firſt century after Chriſt, and 
had for its author ſome Chriſtian of the Jewiſh nation that was 
thoroughly Killed in both languages, that is, in the Hebrew, 
as well as in the Syriac; for it is very accurately done, an 
expreſleth the ſenſe of the original with greater exactneſs than 
any other verſion which hath been made of thoſe ſcriptures (1 
am ſpeaking of the Old Teſtament) at any time before the re- 
vival of learning in theſe laſt ages; and therefore, as it is (ex- 
cepting only the Septuagint, and the Chaldee paraphraſes of On- 
kelos on the Law, and Jonathan on the prophets) the oldeſt 
' tranſlation that we have of any part of thoſe ſcriptures, ſo is it 
the beſt without any exception at all, that has been made of 
them by the ancients into any language whatſoever. And this 
laſt character belongs to it in reſpect of the New Teſtament, as 
well as of the Old. And therefore, of all the ancient verſion? 
which are now conſulted by Chriſtians, for the better under- 
| ſtanding of the holy ſcriptures, as well of the NewTeftament as 
of the Old, none can better ſerve this end, than this old Syria * 
verſion, when carefully conſulted, and well underſtood, And 
to this purpoſe the very nature of the language much helpet!; 
for it having been the mother tongue of thote who wrote the 
New Teſtament, and a dialect of that in which the Old wa: 
firſt given unto us, many things of both are more happily ex 
reſſed in it through this whole verſion, than can well be done 
in any other language. But to return to the Septuagint. 
XI. As this verſion grew into uſe among the Chriſtians, it 
grew out of credit with the Jews: for they being pinched isn 
| M 21:* 

2 See Dr Pocock's Preface to his Commentary on Micah. 
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the Rhemiſh Teſtament was publiſhed A. D. 1600; the Doway 
Frlion of the Old Teſtament, 4to, 1609: both in oppoſition to the 
S gliſh Bible uſed in 
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many particulars urged againſt them by the Chriſtians out of 
this verſion, for the evading hereof they entered into the fame 


deſign againſt the Septuagint verſion, that, in the laſt age, the 


| Engliſh Papiſts of Doway and Rheims did againſt our Eng- 
lich verſion, that is, they were for making a new one thar 
might better ſerve their purpoſe. The perſon who undertook: 
this work was Aquila, a proſelyte Jew of Sinope, a city of 
Pontus. 
had much addicted himſelf, while of it, to magic and judicial 
9 ſtrology; but being very much affected with the miracles 
which he ſaw the profeſſors of the Chriſtian religion did work 
iin his time, he became a convert to it upon the ſame foot as 
Simon Magus had formerly been, that is, out of an expecta- 
tion of obtaining power thereby of doing the ſame works. 
But not being able to attain thereto, as not having ſufficient 
Faith and ſincerity for ſo great a gift, he went on with his ma- 
Fic and judicial aſtrology, endeavonring thereby to bewitcl 
the people, and make himſelf thought ſome great one among 
ſthem; which evil practices of his coming to the Knowledge 
of the governors of the church, they admoniſhed him againſt 
them, and, on his refuſal to obey their admonitions, excom- 


b He had been bred up in the heathen religion, and 


unicated him; at which being very much exaſperated, he 


* 
* A 
7 


a poſtatiſed to the Jews, was circumcifed, and became a pro- 


o 
fg 
=» 


Relyte to their religion: and, for his better inſtruction herein, 


got © himſelf admitted into the ſchool of Rabbi Akiba, the 


Wolt celebrated doctor of the Jewiſh law in his time, and, 
nder him, he made ſuch a proficiency in the knowledge of 


he Jewiſh language, and thoſe holy ſcriptures that were writ- 
een in it, that he was thought ſufficient for this work, and ac- 
Fordingly undertook it, and d made two editions thereof; the 
frſt he publiſhed in the © 12th year of the reign of Adrian, 
de Roman emperor, which was the year of our Lord 128. 
Put afterwards having reviſed it, and made it more correct, 
publiſhed the ſecond edition of it. And * this the Hellenif 


; 5 . Rr 


al Jews received, and afterwards uſed it every where in- 


4 
in 

- "$ 
4 


* ad of the Septuagint; and therefore this Greek tranſlation 


WP Queen Elizabeth's time. 
Epiphanius de Ponderibus et Menfuris. Synopſis Sacre Scripturz, 


Athanaſio aſcripta. Eutbymius in Prœæfatione ad Comment. in Pſa]- 
os. Vide etiam de eo Uſſerii Syntagma de Verſione LXX Interpre- 
$2, c. 5. & 6. Waltoni Prolegomena, c. 9.; et Hoddium, lib. 4. c. 1. 
| . Hieronymus in Comment. ad Eſaiæ Cap. iv. 
. Hieronymus in Comment ad Ezek. Cap. iv. 


Epiphanius in libro de Ponderibus et Menſuris. 


erhuattrius Hœreſ. go, Origen, in Epiſtola ad Africanum. 
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Greek verſions made of the ſame ſcriptures ; 4 


other by habitation. The latter was “ a Samaxitan, and brei 


leet of the Ebionites; and Theodotion having been of the ſame 
profeſſion before him, hence it came to paſs, that they were bj 
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is often made mention of in the Talmud, but * the Septuagin: 
never. And in this uſe of it they continued till the finiſhin; 
and publiſhing of both the Talmuds. After that time the no. 
tion grew among them, that the ſcriptures ought not to b. 
read in any of their ſynagogues, but in the old form, that is, 


in the Hebrew firſt, and then, by way of interpretation, in th 


| Chaldee, according to the manner as I have already deſcribe. 


it; and the decrees of the doQors were urged for this way. Bu: 
the Helleniſtical Jews, after ſo long uſe of a Greek verſion, no: 


eaſily coming iuto this, it cauſed great diviſions and diſturbance: 


among them; for the quieting of which, Juſtinian the empe- 
ror d publiſhed a decree, which is ſtill extant among his novel 
conſtitutions, whereby he ordained, that the Jews might read 
the ſcriptures in their ſynagogues, either in the Greek ver- 
ſion of the LXXII, or in that of Aquila, or in any other lan- 
guage, according to the country in which they ſhould dwell, 
But the Jewiſh doctors having determined otherwiſe, their de. 
crees obtained againſt the emperor's; and, within alittle while 
after, both the Septuagint and the verſion of Aquila became 
rejected by them: and, ever ſince, the ſolemn reading of th: 
icriptures among them in their public aſſemblies hath been 1 


the Hebrew and Chaldee languages. 


Not long after the time of Aquila, there were two othe. | 
the firſt by 
Theodotion, who lived in the time of Commodus, the Roman 
emperor, and d the other by Symmachus, who flouriſhed z | 
little after him, in the reigns of Severus and Caracalla, The 
former, according © to ſome, was of Sinope in Pontus; but, - 
according * to others, of Epheſus. They who would recon- 
cile this matter ſay, he was of the former by birth, and of the l 


up in that ſect, but afterwards he became h a Chriſtian of the 


ſome, both of them, ſaid to have been proſelytes to Judaiſm; 


for the hereſy of the Ebionites approached nearer the religo 
2 | £ Ny 05 


* Lightfoot in Primam Epiſtolam ad Corinthios, c. 9. 
- Novel, 146. Photi Nomocanon XII. 3. < 
The Chaldee is uſed in ſome of their ſynagogues even to this Ca! 
as particularly at Francfort in Germany. 
d Epiphanius in Libro de Pondcribus et Menſuris. 
© Epſiphanius, ibid. 
185 Irenzus Hæreſ. lib. 3. e. 24. Synopſis cre Scripturæ, Athansſ 
i ripta. 
Epiphanius, ibid. 3 
h Euſebius in Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. 6. c. 17. et Demonſtrat. Evang. lib- 
CET: | 
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9 'of the Jews than that of the orthodox Chriſtians. They * pro- 
' _Feſſed indeed to believe on Chriſt as the true Meſſiah, but held 


gim to be no more than a mere man, and thought themſelves 
15 till; under the obligation of the law of Moſes, and therefore 
5, pere circumciſed, and obſerved all the other rites and ceremo- 
ic "pies of the Jewith religion; and, for this reaſon, they had com- 
-. monly the name of Jews given them by the orthodox Chriſ- 
ut tans : and hence 1t 1s, that we find both theſe perſons, as ha- 
0: _JFving been of that heretical ſect, ſometimes branded with the 
e5 Fpame of Jews by the ancient writers of the church. They both 


X- of them undertook the making of their verſions with the ſame 
ve! eſign as Aquila did, although not wholly for the ſame end 
2d for they all three entered on this work for the perverting of 
er- he Old Teſtament ſcriptures; but Aquila did it for the ſerving 
an- pf the intereft of the Jewiſh religion, the other two for the 
ell, #rving of the intereſt of that heretical ſect which they were of; 
de- And all of them wreſted thoſe holy writings, in their verſions 
ule of them, as much as they could, to make them ſpeak for the 
me Jifferent ends which they propoſed. There is ſome diſpute, 
the Which of the two later verſions was firſt made. Symmachus's 
en perſion is firſt in the order of columns in the Hexapla of Ori- 

gen - and this hath made ſome think, that it was firſt alſo in 
the! 1 e order of time. But if this were an argument of any force, 
by ig would prove his verſion, and Aquila's alſo, to have been made 
man 


be lore the Septuagint; for they are both, in the order of thoſe 


ede @lumns, placed before it. b Irenæus quotes Aquila, and alſo 

Ihe heodotion, but ſays nothing of that of Symmachus; which 

but, ffficiently proves, that both their verſions were extant in his 
com me, but not that of the other. TY 

f the WF Theſe three interpreters took three different ways in the 
brel "Waking of their verſions. Aquila e ſtuck cloſely and ſervilely to 
f ths te letter, rendering word for word, as nearly as he could, 
as wi ether the idioms and proprieties of the language he made his 
re Dj | 


ion into, or the true ſenſe of the text would bear it or no. 


ifm Mnce his verſion is ſaid to be rather a good dictionary to give 
1910! iu meaning of the Hebrew words, than a good interpretation 
Cc. topjuntold unto us the ſenſe of the text; and therefore Jerom 
eommends him much in the former reſpect, and as often con- 
EGgwns him in the latter. Symmachus d took a contrary 
2 Jau. ' 3 ; | ? 
18 Cu, 


. courſe, 
I auſebius, ibid. | 
of 64} Lib, 3. E. 24. | | | | 
Epiphanius de Ponderibus et Menſuris. Origen, in Epiſt. ad Afri- 
um. Hicronymus in Prefat. «d Chronica Euſebiana - et in Præfat, 
' Ag, brum Job; et in Tractat. de optimo Genere iuterpretandi. 
„ F in Præfatione ad Chronica Euſebiana, et in Comment. 
. 7 C. 3 W 
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verſion of the Septuagint, and in the laſt that of Theodotion. p 
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courſe, and, running into the other extreme, endeavoured only 
to expreſs what he thought was the true ſenſe of the text, 
without having much regard to the words; whereby he made 
his verſion rather a paraphraſe than an exact tranſlation, 
Theodotion * went the middle way between both, without 
keeping himſelf too ſervilely to the words, or going too far 
from them; but endeavoured to expreſs the ſenſe of the text 
in ſuch Greek words as would beſt ſuit the Hebrew, as far 
as the different idioms of the two languages would bear. 
And his taking this middle way between both theſe ex- 
tremes, is, I reckon, the chief reaſon why ſome have thought 
he lived after both the other two, becauſe he corrected that 


in whieh the other two have erred. But this his method : 


might happen to lead him to, without his having any ſuch 
view in it. Theodotion's verſion had the preference with al! 
except the Jews, who adhered to that of Aquila as long as 


they uſed any Greek verſion at all, And therefore, when 


the ancient Chriſtians found the Septuagint verſion of Daniel 
too faulty to be uſed in their churches, ® they took Theodo- 
tion's verſion of that book into their Greek bibles inſtead 


of it; and there it hath continued ever ſince. And for the 


{ame reaſon, < Origen, in his Hexapla, where he ſupplies out 
of the Hebrew original what was defective in the nll 
tuagint, doth it moſtly according to the verſion of Theodo- 
tion. 1 

All theſe © four different Greek verſions Origen collected l 
together in one volume, placing them in four diſtin& columns, 
one over againſt the other all in the ſame page; and from hence f 
this edition was called the Tetrapla, . e. the fourfold edition. 
In the firſt column of this edition was placed the verſion of 1 
Aquila, in the ſecond that of Symmachus, in the third the d 


Some time after he publithed another edition, wherein he add. | 
ed two other columns in the beginning, and two others alſo in i 
the end of the ſame page; and this was called the Hexapla, i.“ p 
the lixfold edition, and ſometimes the Ottapla, that is, the f 
eightlo! ry 


of 
2 Hieronymus in Præfatione ad Chronica Euſebiana, er i in Præfationn 
ad Librum Job, et alibi ſepius. _ 7 
b Hieronymus in Piæfatione ad Verſionem Daniclis, et in Præfatioi 
ad Comment. in Danielem, et alibi. i 
* Hieronymus in Præfatione ad Pentat. et in Præfatione ad Lib! 
Faralipom. et in Epiſtola ad Auguſtinum, et alibi in operibus ſuis. 
Epiphanius de Ponderibus et Menſuris. Hieronymus in Prafat':! 1 
ad Labros en, Euſebii Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 6. c. 16. " 


x 
9 
n 


$3 
7 Eightfold. In a the firſt column of this edition was placed the 
7 Hebrew text in Hebrew letters, and in the ſecond the ſame He- 
Freu text in Greek letters, in the third the Greek verſion of 
1 quila, in the fourth that of Symmachus, in the fifth that of 
© the Septuagint, in the ſixth that of Theodotton, in the ſeventh 
dat which was called the fifth Greek verſion, and in the eight 
Kt the fixth Greek verſion; and after all theſe columns, in ſome 
parts of this edition, was added a ninth, in which was placed 
it that which they called the ſeventh verſion. The fifth and fixth 
Pere not of the whole Old Teſtament, but only of ſome parts 
Mt Fit. The law, and ſeveral other of the books of theſe ſerip- 
1a! tres, were wanting in both theſe verſions : and therefore this 
00  Mition began only with fix columns, and the other columns were 
ich gaded there only where theſe other verſions began. And hence 
al Ih is, that this edition is called ſometimes the Hexapla, in re- 
s Med of that part of it where there were only ſix columns, and 
nen fanetimes the Ottapla, in reſpect of that part of it where there 
niel Pere eight columns: for the Hexapla and the Octapla were one 
do. ad the ſame work, which in ſome parts of it had only ſix 
ead olumns, and 1n others eight, and in ſome nine. In reſpect of 
the he two former it was called Hexapla and Octapla, but never 
out Epneapla (i. e. the ninefold) in reſpect of the laſt for that 
tua I containing only a [mall part, and, as ſome ſay, no more 
do- han the pſalms, no regard was had to it, in the name given to 
he whole work. ® In this edition Origen altered the order of 
Qed ſeveral parts of the Septuagint, where it differed from the 
und Hebrew original: for whereas © ſeveral paſſages in that ver- 
ens ſſag, eſpecially in Jeremiah, were inverted, tranſpoſed, and 
tion. mul into a different order from what they are 1n the Hebrew, 
n af i as neceſſary for him to reduce them apain to the ſame or- 
| tne de with it for the making this edition antwer the end he pro- 
tion, noſed : for his end herein being, that the differences between 
add, Ahe verſions and the original might be the more eaſily ſeen, 
Iſo in der to the making of that verſion the more corre& and 
, 7. pete which was in uſe through the whole Greek church, he 
N Go found it necellary to make the whole anſwer line for line in eve- 
ztio 
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ot be done without reducing all to 
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ibid. Hieronymus in Comment. in Epiſto- 
in Epiſtola ad Vincentium & Gallienum & ali. 
c re Waltonum, Hoddium, & Simonium. 
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*Euſcbius & Epiphanius, 


Rant 


as all ad Titum, & 


lis. „ide de hac re Uſſerii Syntagma de Græca LXX. Interpretum Ver- 
fation ge. 9. Morini Exercitationes Biblicas, part 1. & Hoddium de 
Le bus Bibliorum Originalibus, lib. 4. c. 2. 15. 
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the ſame uniform order: and that of the original, 
in which all was firſt written, was the propereſt 
to be followed, 

The 2 fifth and ſixth edition above mentioned 
were found, the one of them at Nicopolis, a city 
near Actium in Epirus, in the reign of Caracalla, 
and the other at Jericho in Judea, in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, Where the ſeventh was 
found, or who was the author of this or of 
the other two, is no where faid. The firſt of 
theſe three contained the minor prophets, the 


Pſalms, the Canticles, and the book of Job; the 


ſecond the b minor prophets aud the Canticles ; 
and the third, according to ſome, only the Pſalms. 
But very uncertain, and, 
very contraditory accounts being given of theſe 
three laſt verſions, and the matter being of no 
moment, fince they are now all loſt, it will be of 
no uſe to make any further inquiry concerning 
them, How the whole was diſpoſed in this edi- 
tion of Origen's will be beſt underſtood by this 
ſcheme. 


All the laſt three verſions, as well as the other 


three, of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
Origen publiſhed in this edition as he found 
them. But the Septuagint, which was in the 
fifth column, being that for the ſake of which he 
publiſhed all the reſt, he beſtowed much. more 


Pains upon it, to make it as correct and perfect as 


he could: for © the copies of it, which in his time 


went about for common uſe among the Helleniſ- 


tical Jews and Chriſtians, and were then read by 


both in their public aſſemblies, as well as in pri- 

vate at home, were then very much corrupted, | 

through the miſtakes and negligence of tranſcri- 
ers, whoſe hands, by often tranſcription, it had 


now long gone through: and therefore, to remedy 
this evil, he applied himſelf with great care, by 
examining and collating ol many copies, to cor. 


re 


Euſeb. Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. 6. c 16. Epiphanius de Pon- 
deribus & Menſuris. Hieronymus. Auctor Synopſis Sa— 
cræ Scnpturz, alique. | 

d Hieronymus citat eam verſionem in his libris, nemo 
in allis. 


© Origen, in Matthzum editionis Huctianz, tom. 1. 


P. 381. 


in ſome particulars, 
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vo I. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT: 37 
rect all the errors that had this way crept into this verſion, 
and reſtore it again to its primitive perfection. And that copy 
which he had thus reſtored he placed in his Hexapla, in the 


fifth column; which being generally reputed to be the true 
and perfect copy of the Septuagint, the other copy that went 
about in common uſe was, in contradiſtinction to it, called the 
common or vulgar edition. And his labour reſted not here: 
or he not only endeavoured, by comparing many different co- 
ies and editions of it, to clear it from the errors of tranſeri- 
bers, but alſo, by comparing it with the Hebrew original, to 
"Clear it from the miſtakes of the firſt compoſers alſo; for 
many ſuch he found in it, not only by omiſſions and additions 
put alſo by wrong interpretations made in it by the firſt au- 
hors of this verſion. The law, which was the moſt exactly 
Franſlated of all, had many of theſe, but the other parts a 
"Freat many more. All which he endeavoured to correct in 
uch manner, as to leave the original text of the Septuagint 
ill entire, as it came out of the hands of the firſt tranſlators, 
Without any alterations, additions, or defalcations in it; in or- 
ger whereto d he made uſe of four marks, called obeliſks, 
aſteriſks, lemniſks, and bypolemniſks, which were then in 
de among the grammarians of thoſe times, and put them 
Ito that edition of his corrected verſion of the Septuagint 
Which he placed in his Hexapla. The obeliſk was a ſtraight 
"| oke of the pen, reſembling the form of a ſmall ſpit, or the 
Blade of a rapier, as thus (-); and thence it had the name 
oehexes, in Greek, which ſignifieth, in that language, a ſmall 
pit, and alſo the blade of a ſword: the aſteriſk was a ſmall 
er, as thus (*), and was ſo called, becauſe in Greek that 
Ford thus fignifieth : the lemniſk was a ſtraight line drawn 
Atween two points, as thus (-): and the hypolemniſk, a 
Maight line with one point under it, as thus (=). By the 
lik he pointed out what was in the text of the Septuagint 
de expunged, as that which was redundant over and above 
at was in the text of the Hebrew original. By the aſteriſk 
IE thewed what was to be added to it, to ſupply thoſe places 
Mere he found it deficient of what was in the original. And 
a wn ſe ſupplements he made to it moſtly according © to the ver- 


; ; 5 8 2 
1 8 15 
. 


1 Hieronymus in Epiſtola ad Suniam et Fretelam. = 
a8 Epiphaniug de Ponderibus et Menſuris. Hieronymus in Prologo 
"= eneſin, et in Præfatione ad librum Pſalmorum, et in Præfatione ad 
Mos Paralipom. et in Præfatione ad libros Solomonis, et in libro ſe- 
do adverſus Ruffinum. | 


4 Hieronymus in Prologo ad Geneſin, et in Præfatione ad librum 
Long libro ſecundo adverſus Ruffinum, et in Epiſtola 74. ad Au- 
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fion of Theodotion, and only where that could not ſerve t: 
this purpoſe did he make uſe of the other verſions. The lem. 


niſks and hypolemniſks he feemeth to have uſed to mark ou! 


unto us where the original interpreters were miſtaken in the 
fenſe and meaning of the words. But how theſe marks ſerve 


to this end the accounts which we have of them are not ſufſi. 


cient to give us a clear notion. To ſhew how far the reduy. 
dancies went that were marked with obeliſks, and how fa: 
the additions that were marked with the aſteriſks, another 
mark was made uſe of by him in this edition, * which in fome 
copies were two points, as thus (:), or elſe in others ® the head 
of a dart inverted, as thus (.); and by theſe marks was point- 
ed out where the faid redundancies and additions ended, 1n the 


fame manner as by the obeliſks and aſteriſks was where they 


begun, as thus (* ares, or thus x; evres 4). But all this 


he did without making any alteration in the original verfion of 


the Septuagint : for, © taking out all theſe marks, with thoſe 
fupplements which were added under the aſteriſks, there re. 
mained the true and perfect edition of the Septuagint, a: 

publiſhed by the firſt tranifators ; and this was that which 
was called Origen's edition, as being corrected and reformed _ 
by him in the manner as I have ſaid. This was a work of in- 


finite labour, which gained him the name of 4 Adamantius, 
and was alſo of as great benefit to the church. It is not cer. 


tainly ſaid when he finiſhed it; but it ſeems to have been in 

the year of our Lord 250, which was four years before his _ 
death. The original copy, when completed, was laid up in 
the library of the church of Ceſarea in Paleſtine, where 
Terom, many years after, conſulted it, and wrote out a tra- 


ſcript from it. But the troubles and perſecutions which th: 
church fell under in thoſe times ſeem to have been the cat 
4 


that, after it was placed in the library, it lay there in ob. 
ſcurity about 50 years without being taken notice of; til 
at length, being found there by Pamphilus and Euſebius 
they wrote out copies of it; and, from that time, the uf 
and excellency of it being made known, it became diſperſ: 


— 
> 


Hieronymus in Przfatione ad librum Pfalmorum. 

b Vide Grecam verſionem libri ſolhuz a Maſio editam. 

© Hieronymus in Epiſtola 74. ad Auguſtinum. 

d Hieronymus! in Epiſtola ad Marcellam. For Adamantinus, as“ 
plied to him, ſignified the indeſatigable, who was not to be overcomt 7 
with labour; and it was not without indefatigable labour that he co 2 
pleted this and the other works which he publiſhed. 1 

Hieronymus in Pſalmum Secundum, et in Comment. in Epiſtois 
434 Titum, c. 3. | 


— 


— 


b4 


Book 1. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 89 
to other churches, and * was received every where with great 


applauſe and approbation by them, But the voluminouſneſs 
' Pf the work, and the trouble and charges it would have coſi 
480 have it entirely tranſcribed, became the cauſe that it was 
d 2 not long-lived : for it being very troubleſome and expenſive 
(do have ſo bulky a book wrote out, which conſiſted of ſeveral 
volumes, and alſo very difficult to find ſcribes among Chriſ- 
1: * Rians in thoſe times ſufficiently {killed to write out the Hebrew 
er ext, many contented themſelves with copying out the fifth 
ne Folumn only, that is, the Septuagint, with thoſe marks of 


ad ſteriſks, obeliſks, lemmiſks, and hypolemniſks, with which 
it= Origen placed it in that column, that part thus marked ſeem- 
he Ang to comprehend an abridgement of the whole, whereby it 
ey Fame to paſs, that few tranſcripts of this great work were 
hiz Wade, but many of the other. In the tranſcribing of which, 


j of - he aſteriſks being often left out, through want of due care in 
of! We writers, this occaſioned that, in many copies of the Septu- 


re. int which were afterwards made, ſeveral particulars were 
a; Aken into the text of the Septuagint, as original parts of it, 
Which had only, under this mark, been inſerted there by way 
ned f ſupplement out of other tranſlations. However, ſeveral 
in- Spies of the whole work, both of the Tetrapla and Hexapla, 
ius, Ml remained in libraries, and were conſulted there on all occa- 
cer. ens, till, at length, about the middle of the 7th century, the 
n in Wundation of the Saracens upon the eaſtern parts having de- 
, his Woyed all libraries wherever they came, it was after this no 
pin Pre heard of; for there hath never ſince been any more re- 
ere Mining of it, than ſome fragments that have been gathered to- 
Sher by Flaminius Nobilius, Druſias, and Bernard de Mont- 
1 the eon. The latter, in a book lately publiſhed, almoſt as 
can: WKky as the Hexapla, and a very pompous edition of it, hath 
n ob. Wide us expect concerning this matter much more than is 
til Wformed. WE NO 
-bius 8 2mplilus and Euſebius having, about the concluſion of the 
e ut d century, found the Hexapla of Origen in the library of 
pert Marea (or, according as ſome relate, brought it from I'yre;-:. 
1 AR placed it there), Þ corrected out of it the Septuagint ver- 
Hon then in common uſe ; and, having cauſed to be written out 
ſeve ral copies of it thus corrected according to the fifth column 
rigen's Hexapla, communicated them to the nei ghbouring 
Mrches; and from hence this edition became of general uſe in 


48 uf t ſs . 
erco > from Antioch to the borders of Egypt, and was called 
1e col” j W 3 the 


piſtol eronymus in Procemio ad Comment. Danielem, & in epiſtola 74, 
Muguſtinum. | 


crony mus in Præfatione ad Paralipomena, 


* D 
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the Paleſtine edition, becauſe it was there firſt publiſhed and 
uſed ; and ſometimes it is alſo called the edition of Origen, 
becauſe 3 it was made according to his corrections. 

About the ſame time two other editions of the ſame Sep. 
tuagint Bible were made, the firſt * by Lucian a preſbyter i 
the church of Antioch ; which being > found after his death 
at Nicomedia in Bithynia, where he ſuffered martyrdom in 
the tenth perſecution, it became afterwards uſed through all 
the churches from Conſtantinople to Antioch. The other 
was made by Heſychius a biſhop of Egypt; which being 
received by the church of Alexandria, was, from that time, 
brought into uſe in that and all the other churches of Egypt. 
Both theſe two latter correQors underſtood the Hebrew text, 
and in many places corrected their editions from it. 

All the authors of theſe three editions ſuffered martyrdon 
in the tenth perſecution, which gave their editions that repu- 
tation, that the whole Greek church uſed either the one | 
the other of them. The churches of Antioch and Conſtant | 

nople, and of all the intermediate countries lying between 
them, made uſe of the edition of Lucian: all from Antioch 
Egypt, that of Pamphilus: and all the churches of Egyp, 
that of Heſychius. So that Jerome ſaith, d the whole woll 
was divided between them then in a three-fold variety; be 
cauſe, in his time, no Greek church through the whole wol 
made ule of any other edition of thoſe ſcriptures, than one « 
theſe three; but every one of them received either the ones 
the other of them for the authentic copy which they went by 
But, if we may judge by the manuſcript copies which ſtill rs 7 
main, theſe three different editions, bating the errors of ſcribes, -} 
did not, by variations that were of any great moment, _ | 4 
the one from the other. i 
As thus the ancients had tliree principal edition of th 
Septuagint, ſrom whence all the reſt were copied, ſo hath! 
happened alſo among the moderns: for, ſince the inventing“ 
| printi!; > 
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Hieronymus in præfatione ad Sade : in Catalogo Seripto— 


= 


Eccleſiaſticorum, & in Epiſtola ad Suniam & Fretelam, Suidas &) 
mone Metaphraſta in voce Aux, & in voce vebever, 7 
b Auctor Synopſfis Sacræ Scripturæ. | by” 
© Theronymus in Apologia ver;us Ruffinum, lib, 2. & in Prefatic > 
—ad Paralipomena. .P 
4 Jn Præfatione ad Paralipomena fic ſcribit. Alexandria & Exypi b. 
in LXX ſuis Heſychiſim. Laudat Auctorem, Conſtantinopolis ul! 
ad Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Medæ inter! 8 
provinciæ Paleſtinos, codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos !? 
{ebius & Pamphilus vulgaverunt. Totuſque orbis hac inter ſe trif ; * 
variet ate compugnat, 5 


oon h 
4 rinting, there have been alſo three principal editions of this 


* 1 
1 
d bt. 
x8 


4 Waltoni Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta, c 
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THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 


1 eptuagint verſion, from which all the reſt have been printed 
that are now extant among us; the firſt, that of Cardinal 


J Kximenes, printed at Complutum or Alcala in Spain; the ſe- 


cond, that of Aldus, at Venice; and the third, that of Cope 


1 8 Sixtus V. at Rome. 
That of Cardinal Ximenes was printed A. D. 1 515, in his 


Polyglot Bible of Complutum ; which contained, 1½, The He- 


brew text; 2dly, The Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos on the 
3 pan z3dly, The Greek Septuagint verſion of the Old 
| $ eſtament, and the Greek original of the New; and, 475%, 


The Latin verſion of both. It was prepared for the preſs by 
le ſtudy and care of the divines of the univerſity of Þ Alcala, 
N and others called thither to aſſiſt in this work. But the whole 


ges of Cardinal Ximenes, it hath the name of his edition. 
; Ihe method propoſed herein, as to the Septuagint, having 

deen, out of all the copies they could meet with, to chooſe 
put that reading which was neareſt the Hebrew original, they 
eem rather thereby to have given us a new Greek tranſla- 
ion of their own compoſure, than that ancient Greek verſion, 
Which, under the name of the Septuagint, was in ſo great uſe 
Among the primitive fathers of the Chriſtian church, From 
bis edition hath been printed the Septuagint which we have 
both the Polyglots of Antwerp and Paris; the former of 
nich was publiſhed, A. D. 1572, and the other, A. D. 1645; 
1 74 alſo the Septuagint of Commelin, printed at Heidelberg, 
With Vatablus's Commentary, A. D. 1599. 


1 L. 0 Aldus's © edition was publiſhed at Venice, A. D. 


518. It was, by the collation of many ancient manuſcripts, 


I 1 Fepared for the preſs by Andreas Aſulanus, father-in- law of 
de printer. And from this copy have been printed all the 


german editions, excepting that of Heidelberg by ao ag 


; 1 I cady mentioned. 


83%, But the Roman es hath obtained the oreflrencs | 
A Dve the other two in the opinion of moſt learned men, 
1 Wugh Ifaac Voſſius condemns it as the worſt of all. The 
Wt E 4 printing 


c. 9. 5 28. Hoddius 
Uſerii Syntagma de 


UE Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, lib. 4. c. 3. 
ca LXX Interpretum Verſione, c. 8. Grabbii Prolegomena ad Oc- 


b VN is the Spaniſh name of the ſame town which in Latin is called 
_ 
eri Syntagma de Græca LXX Interpretum Verſione, c. 8. Wal- 


er ad Biblia Polyglotta Angelicana, c. 9. $ 29. Hoddius 
+. Grabius ibid. | | 
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the churches from Conſtantinople to Antioch. The other 


| brought into uſe in that and all the other churches of Egypt. J 


did not, by variations that were of any great moment, difft 8 
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the Paleſtine edition, becauſe it was there firſt publiſhed and 
uſed ; and ſometimes it is alſo called the edition of Origen, 7 
becauſe it was made according to his corrections. f 

About the ſame time two other editions of the ſame Sep- 
tuagint Bible were made, the firſt * by Lucian a preſbyter of 7 
the church of Antioch ; which being Þ found after his death 2 
at Nicomedia in Bithynia, where he ſuffered martyrdom in 
the tenth perſecution, it became afterwards uſed through all 


_” JR wo * 4 oy 
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was made by Heſychius a biſhop of Egypt; which being 


received by the church of Alexandria, was, from that time, 
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Both theſe o latter correctors underſtood the Hebrew text, 
and in many places corrected their editions from it. 2 

All the authors of theſe three editions ſuffered martyrdom 8 
in the tenth perſecution, which gave their editions that repu- 
tation, that the whole Greek church uſed either the one or 
the other of them. The churches of Antioch and Conſtanti. 
nople, and of all the intermediate countries lying between 
them, made uſe of the edition of Lucian: all from Antioch tv 
Egypt, that of Pamphilus : and all the churches of Egypt, 
that of Heſychius. So that Jerome ſaith, 4 the whole word 
was divided between them then in a three-fold variety; be- 
cauſe, in his time, no Greek church through the whole world 
made uſe of any other edition of thoſe ſcriptures, than one oi 
theſe three; but every one of them received either the one o! ñ 
the other of them for the authentic copy which they went by. i 
But, if we may judge by the manuſcript copies which ſtill re- 
main, theſe three different editions, bating the errors of ſcribes, 
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- N 72 
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the one from the other. | 4 
As thus the ancients had three principal OREN of the 
Septuagint, [rom whence all the reſt were copied, ſo hath i 
| happened alſo among the moderds for, ſince the 1 inventing c: 
printing" 


2 Hieronymus in przfatione ad Paralipom. & cin Catalogo seren 
Eccleſiaſticorum, & in Epiſtola ad Suniam & F retelam. Suidas & N 
mone Metaphraſta in voce Avx:avos, & in voce vebeue, 


Þ Auctor Synopſis Sacræ Scripture, | I * 
© Fheronymus in Apologia ver;us Ruffinum, lib. 2. & in Præfatio 


ad Paralipomena. 1 

4 In Præfatione ad Paralipomena fic ſcribit. Alexandria & Egypt 

in LXX ſuis Heſychiſim. Laudat Auctorem, Conſtantinopolis uſqu 

ad Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Medæ inter hs if | 
Province Paleſtinos, codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos Es 4 

ſebius & Pamphilus vulgaverunt. Totuſque orbis e inter ſe trifh, 8 
yar:etate compugnat, wo 


4 BOOK I THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 6 
4 printing, there have been alſo three principal editions of this 


2 Septuagint verſion, from which all the reſt have been printed 
that are now extant among us; the firit, that of Cardinal 


7 Ximenes, printed at Complutum or Alcala in Spain; the te- 
7 cond, that of Aldus, at Venice ; - and the third, that of Pope 
Sixtus V. at Rome. 
That of Cardinal Ximenes was printed A. D. 1 FI 5, in his 
Polyglot Bible of Complutum; which contained, /, The He- 
brew text; 2dly, The Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch; 3dly, The Greek Septuagint verſion of the Old 
= Teſtament, and the Greek original of the New; and, 4th/y, 
The Latin verſion of both. It was prepared for the preſs by 
the ſtudy and care of the divines of the univerſity of > Alcala, 
Ad and others called thither to aſſiſt in this work. But the whole 
being carried on under the direction, and at the coſt and char- 
ges of Cardinal Ximenes, it hath the name of his edition. 
The method propoſed herein, as to the Septnagint, having 
jh been, out of all the copies they could meet with, to chooſe 
pout that reading which was neareſt the Hebrew original, they 
ſeem rather thereby to have given us a new Greek tranfla- 
tion of their own compoſure, than that ancient Greek verſion, 
which, under the name of the Septuagint, was in ſo great uſe 
among the primitive fathers of the Chriſtian church. From 
this edition hath been printed the Septuagint which we have 


9 iin both the Polyglots of Antwerp and Paris; the former of 
b "3 Which was publiſhed, A. D. 1572, and the other, A. D. 1645; 
and alſo the Septuagint of Commelin, printed at Heidelberg, 
2 with Vatablus's Commentary, A. D. 1599. 


wo 2aly, Aldus's © edition was publiſhed at Venice, A. D. 
518. It was, by the collation of many ancient manuſcripts, 
2 | for the preſs by Andreas Aſulanus, father-in-law of 
9 the printer. And from this copy have been printed all the 
Verman editions, excepeing that of Heidelberg by Commelin, 
4 ea, mentioned. 
1 3dly, But the Roman edition hath obtained the preference 
"2F>ove the other two in the opinion of molt learned men, 
BY .4 Hough Liaac Voſhus condemns it as the worſt of all. The 


9 1 x E 4 printing 
4 by Waltoni Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta, c. 9. i 23, Hoddius 
2 e Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, lib. 4. c. 3. Uſerii Syntagma de 


Preca LXX Interpretum Verſione, c. 8. Grabbii Prolegomena ad Oc- 
euchum, c. 3. 
E v Alcala is the Spaniſh name of the ſame town which in Latin is called 
To fomplutum, 

XX © Uſer Syntagma de Græca LXX e Verſione, c. 8. Wal- 


2 ni 185 ad Biblia Polyglotta Angelicana, c. 9. g 39% Hoddius 


Trent; and, by his advice, the work was committed to the 


be as ancient as the time of Jerom ; only where this was defec- 


out of other manuſcripts ; the principal of which were one Y 


Nobilius. Mor inus reprinted both together at Paris, A. D. 


62 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PARTI, © 
printing of this edition * was firſt ſet on foot by Cardinal 
Montalto ; and he having been atterwards pope, by the name 
of Sextus Quintus, at the time when it was publiſhed A. D. 
1587, it therefore came out under his name. He firſt recom. 
mended the work to Pope Gregory XIII. as being that which 
had been directed to be done b by a decree of the Council of 


care of Antony Caraffa, a learned man of a noble family in 
Italy, who was afterwards made a cardinal and library-keeper 
to the pope. He, by the afliltance of ſeveral other learned 
men employed under him, in eight years time, finiſhed this 1 
edition. It was, for the moſt part, according to an old manu-. 
{cript in the Vatican library, which was written all in capital Þ 
letters, without the marks of accents or points, and alſo with- . 7 
out any diſtinction either of chapters or verſes, and is ſuppoled to 


tive, (for ſome leaves of it are loſt,) they ſupplied the chaſm: 'Y 


that they had from Venice, out of the library of Cardinal Ba- 
farion, and another that was brought them out of Magna 
Gracia, now called Calabria; which laſt ſo agreed with the 
Vatican manuſcript, that they ſuppoſed them either to have 
been written the one from the other, or elſe both from the 
tame copy. The next year after was publiſhed at Rome a 
Latin verſion of this edition, with the annotations of Flaminus 


1628; and according to that edition have been publiſhed al! 
thoſe Septuagints that have been printed in England, that is, 
that of London in 8 vo. anno 1653, that in Walton's Polyglott 


publiſhed 1657, and that of Cambridge, anno 1665; ; which laſt 4 . 


hath the learned preface of Biſhop Peirſon before it, and do 
much more exactly give us the Roman edition, than that of 
1653, though both © in ſome particulars differ from it. 
But the ancienteſt and the beſt manuſcript of the Septuagint 
verſion now extant, according to the judgement of thoſe wo 
have throughly examined it, is the Alexandrian copy, which 13 9 
in the king's library at St James' s. It is written all in wy 42} 
2tters, without the difunQiog of chapters, verſes, or words. 1 
| 1 1 
8 Uſerius, Waltonus, Hoddius, & Grabius, ibid. Antonizs Caraf in 3 
Prefatione ad editionem Romanam. Morinus in Præfatione ad editic- i 
nem ſuam Pariſianam Grecz verſionis rw! LXX. | 


d Antonius Caraffa, ibid. 


© Vide Prolegomena Lambertii Bos ad editionem ſuam r XXI 1. 3 
Eranequerz publicatam A. D. 1709, 7 


F caris, then patriarch of Conitantinople. He had been before 
patriarch of Alexandria, and, being tranſlated from thence to 
the patriarchate of Conſtantinople, he brought thither this 
manuſcript with him, and from thence ſent it thither by Sir 
Thomas Roe, then ambaſſador from England to the Grand 
Seignior: and with it he ſent this following account of the 
book, in a ſchedule annexed to it, written with his own hand. 


liber ifte ſcripture ſacræ Novi et Veteris Teſtamentt, prout 
er traditione babemus, eſt ſcriptus manu Thecle, nobilis fæmi- 
uc AE gyptiæ, ante mille et trecentos annos circiter, paulo poſt 
Concilium Nicenum. Nomen Tbeclæ in fine libri erat exara- 
tum: fed extincto Chriſtiamſmo in Ægypto a Mahometams, et 
ſibri una Chriſtianorum in ſimilem ſunt redacti conditionem ; 
ertinctum enim eſt Thecle nomen et laceratum ; ſed memoria et 
Fraditio recens obſervat. uy 


3 RE Cyrillus, Patriarcha Conſtantinopolitanus. 

; VWhich being rendered into Engliſh is as followeth : 

> „This book of the holy ſcriptures of the Old and New 
e Teſtament, as we have it by tradition, was written by the 
e hand of Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about 1300 years 
2 X ſince, a little after the Council of Nice. The name of 
is F Thecla was formerly written at the end of the book: but 
). the Chriſtian religion being by the Mahometans ſuppreſſed 
1 F m Egypt, the books of Chriſtians were reduced to the like 
„% condition; and therefore the name of Thecla 1s extinguiſh- 
t Fed, and torn out of the book: but memory and tradition 
u doth {till obſerve it to have been her's.“ a 
1 2 Cyril, Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
1 


Dr Erneſtus Grabe, a learned Pruſſian, who had lived many 
int ears in England, did lately, under the encouragement of her 
te Majeſty Queen Anne, who gave him a penſion for this 
.. Þrpole, undertake to publiſh an edition of the Septuagint ac- 
erding to this copy; and he hath accordingly given us two 
A" arts of 1t, and would have publiſhed the reſt in two parts 
Pore, but that his death prevented him from proceeding any 
Wrther. Would ſome other able hand, with the like accuracy 
nd care, finiſh what he hath left undone, this might then be 
blily reckoned among us a fourth edition of the Septuagint; 
Ind it is not doubted, but that, when ſo completed, it will be 
proved as the perfecteſt and beſt of them all. 5 
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cal Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ; Du Pin's Hiſtory of the 


| thoſe two parts of the Septuagint which were publiſhed by 
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And thus far I have given an account of this ancient tran. 
lation of the holy ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, and all the 


editions it hath gone through, both ancient and modern, ſo 


far as it belongs to an hiſtorian to relate. If any are defiron; 
to know all the critical diſputes and obſervations which have 


been made about it, and what learned men have written | 


this nature conceruin g it, they may conſult Archbiſhop Uſher's 
Syntagma de Græca LAX Inter pretum Ver fione ; Morinus's 
Exercitationes Biblicæ, part 1. and his preface before his Paris 
edition of the Septuagint ; Mouwer de Greca et Latina Biblio. 
rum Interpretatione ; Walton's Prolegomena ad Biblia Poly. 
glotta, c. 9. Voſſius de LAX Interpretibus ; ; Simon's Criti. 


Canon of the Old Teſtament ; Grabe's Prolegomena befor: 


him; and eſpecially Dr Hoddy's learned book above cited 
where he hath written the fulleſt and the beſt of all that have 
handled this argument. And here having concluded this long 
hiſtorical account of it, I ſhall with it conclude this book. 
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run 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
— CONNECTED, 
N 
THE HISTORY 
THE JEWS axo NEIGHBOURING NATIONS, 
FROM 


The Declenſion of the Kingdoms of ISRAEL and JUDAH, 


5 to the Time of CHRIST. 


BOOK l. 


1 n ES (who, on his defeating the Gauls, hadyfor | 
2 ſome time reigned in Macedon) being dead. 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus Nicator, and An- e 276. 
tigonus Gonatus, the ſon of Demetrius Poliorce- Philadetph. 5 
tes 2, each claimed to ſucceed there as in t heit 
father's kingdom, Demetrius firſt, and afterwards Seleucus, 
having been kings of that country. But Antigonus, who had 
now, from the time of his father's laſt expedition into Aſia, 
reigned in Greece ten years, being neareſt, firſt took poſſeſſion ; 
whereon Antiochus refolving to march againſt him, and the 
other to keep what he had gotten, each raiſed great armies, and 
made ſtrong alliances for the war. On this occaſion, Nicome- 
des, king of Bithynia, having confederated with Antigonus, 
Antiochus, in his march towards Macedonia, not thinking it 
| NO fit 


* Memnon, c. 19. 


. « —_— MY" — 


quietly ſettled in that kingdom, where © his poſterity reigned 
for ſeveral deſcents, till at length Perſeus, the laſt of that race, 


delph. 10. 


| "es 11. 


Anno 273. Egypt unto that king. The ambaſſadors were . 


put off every thing from themſelves that might tend to their own 
Proper intereft ; for when King Ptolemy, having invited then: 
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fit to leave ſuch an enemy behind him in Aſia, inſtead of paſſ- 
ing over the Helleſpont to attack Antigonus, led his army 


againſt Nicomedes, and carried the war into Bithynia. But 


there both armies having for ſome time lain againſt each other, 
and neither of them having courage enough to aſſault the other, 
It at length came * to a treaty, and terms of agreement be- 
tween them; by virtue of which, > Antigonus having married 
Phila, the daughter of Stratonice by Seleucus, Antiochus quit- 
ted to him his claim to Macedonia, and Antigonus became 


being conquered by Paulus Emilius, chat kia gdom became « 
province of the Roman empire. | 
Antiochus, being thus freed from this war, marched againſt 
the Gauls (who having gotten a ſettlement in Aſia, by the fa- 
vour of Ni-omedes, in the manner as hath been 
Anno 275- above related, over-ran and haraſſed all that coun- 
« * try), A and having, after a ſharp conflict, overthrown 
them in battle, he thereby delivered thoſe provinces 
from their oppreſſions, © from whence he had the name of So- 
ter, or the Saviour, given unto him. | 
The Romans having © forced Pyrrhus, after a fix years) war, 
to leave Italy, and return again into Epirus, with 
3 baffle and diſappointment, their name began to grow 
of great note and fame among foreign nations ; 
whereon Ptolemy Philadelphus f ſent ambaſſadors 
to them, to deſire their friendſhip ; with which the Romans“ 
were well pleaſed, thinking it no ſmall reputation to them, 
that their friendſhip was ſought for by ſo great a king. 
And therefore, to make a return of the like reſpects, the 
next year after, # they ſent a ſolemn embaſly into 


WA Forte 


eee Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, and Q. Oguli- 


delph. 12. 
& nus, whoſe conduct in this employment was very 
remarkable : for, with a mind as great as ſelf-deny ing, they 


to Tupper with him, preſented them, in the concluſion of the 
entertainment, 


2 Juſtin, lib. 25. c. I. 

d In Vita Arati Aſtronomi operibus us prefiza, 

© Plutarchus in Demctrio. 

d Appian. in Syriacis. 
< Plutarchus in Pyrrho, _ | 

f Livius, lib. 14. Eutrop. lib. 2. | 

s Livius, lib. 14. Eutrop. lib. 2, Valerius Mazimus: Hb. 4. C. 
Dio in Excerptis ab Urſino editis. 
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entertainment, with crowns of gold, they accepted of the crowns 
for the ſake of the honour that was done them thereby, but the 
next morning after, crowned with them the ſtatues of the king, 
which ſtood in the public places of the city ; and being preſented, 
on their taking their leave, with very valuable gifts fromthe king, 
they accepted of them, that they might not diſguſt him by the 
refuſal; but as foon as they were returned to Rome, they deli- 
vered them all into the public treaſury, before they appeared i in 
the ſenate to give an account of their embally, declaring thereb 
thatthey deſired no other advantage from the ſervice of the public, 
than the honour of diſcharging it well. And this was the ge- 
neral temper and inclination of che Romans in thoſe times; which 
made them proſper in all their undertakings. But afterwards, 
when the ſervice of the public was only deſired in order to plun- 
der it, and men entered on the employments of the ſtate with no 
other view or intent than to enrich themſelves, and advance their 
own private fortunes, no wonder then that every thing began 


| [ to go backward with them. And fo it mutt happen with all 
| | other ſtates and kingdoms, when the public intereſt is ſacri- - 
| ficed to that of private men, and the offices and employments of 


the ſtate are deſired only to gratify the ambition, and glut the 
avarice of them that can get into them. But the Romans, al- 
though they received into their treaſury what their ambafſadors 
thus generouſly delivered into it, yet were not wanting in what 


was proper for them to do for the encouraging ſo good an ex- 
> ample, and the rewarding of them that gave it: for they or- 
dered to be given to them, for their ſervice done the ſtate in this 
embaſſy, ſuch ſums out of their treaſury, as equalled the va- 
lue of what they thus delivered into it. So that the liberality 


F of Prolemy, the abſtinence and ſelf-denial of the ambaſſadors, : 
and the juſtice of the Romans, were all lignally made appear 
i in the tranſactions of this matter. 


After the death of Pyrrbus, * who was ein at Argus, f in an 


5 attempt made upon that city, Antigonus Gonatus . 
king of Macedon having much enlarged his power, Anno 268, 
and made himſelf thereby very formidable to the 

£ Grecian ſtates, ® the Lacedemonians and the Athe- 
nians entered into a confederacy againſt him, and gained Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus to join with them herein. Whereon An- 


Philadelph, . 


. er beſieged Athens: for the relief of which Ptolemy © ſent 
a fleet under the command of Patroclus, one of his chief oft. 
ecers; and Areus king of the Lacedemonians led thither an ar- 


* [oy by land for the fame ; purpoſe. L atroclus, on his arrival 


with 
5 Plutarchus i in "Perth 


d Juſtin, lib. 26. c. 2, Pauſanias in Laconicis. 


© Pauſanias, ibid, 
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| 63 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY or PART It, | © 
| - with his fleet ſent to Areus to perſuade him forthwith to engage 2 
' . 


the enemy, promifing him at the ſame time, to land the forces 

| | which he had on board the fleet, and fall on them in the rear. 
| | But the proviſions of the Lacedemonians being all ſpent, Are- 
| us thought it better to retreat, and march home; whereon 
Patroclus was forced to do the ſame, and fail back with his 3 

fleet again into Egypt, without accompliſhing any thing of 


| the deſign for which he was ſent; and Athens being thus de- 
1 ſerted by its allies, fell into the hands of Antigonus, and he 
=. PRs a garriſon in it. - 
1 Patroclus, 1 in his return into Egypt, having found Joaiden at 
Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, there à ſeized 9 


Anno 267. on him, and, wrapping him in a ſheet of lead, caſt | i 
Ptol. Phila- him | hs fs H 3 „ 
delph. 13. him into the lea, He was a 1ewd poet, who ha- 
TT ving written ſome ſatyrical verſes againſt King Pto- | 
lemy, and in them bitterly reflected on him for his marriage ; 
20 with Arſinoe his ſiſter, was fled from Alexandria, to avoid the 
| indignation of that prince. But Patroclus, having thus met 
| | him in his flight, thought he could not better recommend him- |} 2 
| | ſelf to the favour of his prince, than by taking this vengeance 
f 
} 


— 2 % Äĩ˙ E K AA 


on the perſon who had thus abuſed him. And it was a pu- 2 
niſhment which he well deſerved ; for he was a very vile and | 
flagitious wretch, and was commonly called Sotades, Cinædur,, 


| | i. e. Sotades the Sodomite; which name was given him by war 
of eminence, not only for his notorious guilt in that mon- 
ſtrous and abominable vice, but eſpecially for that d he had 
1 written, in Iambie verſes, a very remarkable poem in commen- 
| | dation of it, which was in great repute among thoſe who were 
| given to that unnatural and vile luſt. Hence Sodomites were 
; called from him, Sotadici Cinædi, i. e. Sotadic Sodomites, as in 
' Juvenal, © Inter Sotadicos notiſſima foſſa Cinedos ; for ſo it 


_ ought to be read, and not Socratzcos, as in our printed books. | 
For this latter was an alteration made in the text of that au- 
thor by ſuch as were wickedly addicted to this beaftly vice, 
thinking they might acquire ſome credit, or at leaſt ſome ex- 
cuſe to this worlt of uncleanneſs, if they could make it belie- 
ved that Socrates, who was one of the belt of men, had been - 
alſo addicted to it. 1 

Magas, governor of Cyrene and Libra for King Prolemy, Þ 
_ © rebelled againſt him, and made himſelf King of A 
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Anno 265. thoſe provinces. He was half brother to him,, 
| delph. 30. hewg ſon of Berenice by Flip a Macedonian, BY | 
| who BY 
Ather æus, lib. 14. P. 8 LS . 
d Strabo, lib. 14. p. 648. Athenæus ibid. Suidas i in voce Toradug. 
© Satyra, ii. 10. 

q | 4 Pauſanias in Atticis, 
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2 t:ochus Soter, his father-in-law, to engage with 
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who had been her huſband before ſhe married King Ptolemy 


Soter; and therefore, by her interceſſion, ſhe prevailed with 
that prince to make him his heutenant, to govern thoſe pro- 
vinces, on his again recovering them after the death of Ophel. 
las, anno 307 ; where, having ſtrengthened himſelf by a long 
continuance in that government, and alſo by the marriage f 


Apame, the daughter of Antiochus Soter King of Aſia, he, in 
confidence hereof, rebelled againſt his brother, and, not being 
contented to deprive him of the provinces of Libya and Cyrene, 
where he now reigned, ſought to diſpoſſeſs him alſo of Egypt; 


and therefore, having gotten together an army, marched to- 


wards Alexandria for this purpoſe, and ſeized Parætonium, a 


city of Marmarica, in his way thither. But as he was pro- 
_ ceeding farther, a meſſage being brought him, that the Mar- 


marides, a people of Libya, had revolted from him, he was for- 


ced to march back again for the ſuppreſſing of this defection. 


Ptolemy being then with a great army on the borders of Egypt, 
to defend his country againſt this invader, had a good oppor- 
tunity, by falling on him in his retreat, utterly to haye broken 
him. But he was hindered by a like defection at home, as 
Magas had been ; for having, for his defence in this war, hired 
ſeveral mercenaries, and among them 4000 Gauls, he found 
they had entered into a conſpiracy againſt him to take poſſeſ- 


hon of Egypt, and drive him thence ; for the preventing of 


which he marched back into Egypt, and, having led the con- 
ſpirators into an iſland in the Nile, he there pent them up, 
till they all periſhed of famine, or, to avoid it, had ſlain each 
other with their own ſwords. | Ss 

Magas, as ſoon as he had removed the difficulties at home 
which recalled him thither, was for renewing his 
deſigns again upon Egypt ; and, for the carrying 
of them on with the better ſucceſs, * engaged An- 


Anno 264. 
Ptolemy 
Philadelph. 2 1. 


him herein; and the project concerted between them was, 
That Antiochus ſliould attack the territories of Ptolemy on one 
ade, and Magas on the other. But while Antiochus was pro- 
viding an army for this purpoſe, Ptolemy, having full notice 
of what was intended, ſent forces into all the maritime pro- 


vinces which were under the dominion of Antiochus; whereby 
having cauſed great ravages and devaſtations to be made in 
them, by this means he neceflitated that prince to keep at 


home, for the defence of his own territories, and Magas, with- 


out his aſſiſtance in the war, thought not fit to move any far- 
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The next year after died Phileterus, the firſt founder of the 
EY kingdom of Pergamus, * being 80 years old: b he 
N was an eunuch and ſerved Docimus, who was one 

1 of the captains of Antigonus, and, on his revolt 
from that prince to Lyhmachus, paſſed with him 
into the ſame ſervice; and Lyſimachus finding him to have had 
a liberal education, and to be a perſon of great capacity, made 
him his treaſurer, and thereon put the city of Pergamus into 
his hands, where in a ſtrong caſtle his treaſure was kept. And 
here he ſerved Lyſimachus many years with great fidelity; but 


being particularly attached to the intereſt of Agathocles, the 


eldeſt ſon of Lyſimachus, and therefore having expreſſed great 
grief at his death, which was brought about by the contrivance 


of: Arſinoe, the daughter of King Ptolemy Soter (whom Lyſi- 


machus had married in his old age, as hath been already rela- 


ted), he grew ſuſpected to that lady; and finding thereon that 


defigns were laid for his life alſo, he revolted from Lyſimachus, 


and, under the protection of Seleucus, ſet up for himſelf: and, 
having converted the treaſure of Lyſimachus to his own uſe, 
among the diſtractions that after followed, firſt on the death 


of Lyſimachus, and then on that of Seleucus within ſeven months 
after, and the unſettled ſtate of them that ſucceeded them, he 


managed his affairs with that craft and ſubtlety, that he ſecu- 
red himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his caſtle, and all the country 
adjacent, for the term of 20 years, and there founded a king- 


dom, which laſted for ſeveral deſcents in his family after him, 
and was one of the potenteſt ſovereignties in all Aſia. He had 
indeed no children of his own, as being an eunfich ; but he had 


two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus ; the elder of which, Eu- 
menes, had a ſon of the ſame name, who ſucceeded his . - 


in his new acquired kingdom, and reigned in it 22 years. This 
ſame year began the firſt Punic war between the Romans and 


Carthaginians, which laſted 24 years. 


Towards the end of the ſame year © died Antigonus of Socho, 
who was preſident of the Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem, and the great 
maſter and teacher of the Jewiſh law in their prime divinity- 
ſchool in that city, and had been in both theſe offices, ſay the 
Jews, from the death of Simon the Juſt, who was of the laſt of 
thoſe that were called the men of the great ſynagogue. Theſe 
taught the ſcriptures only to the people. They who after ſuc- 

ceeded 


* Lucianus in Macrobiis, 
8 Pauſanias in Atticis. Strabo, lib. 12. p. 543. & lib. 13. p. 623. 624 


Appian. in Syrlacis. 


© Juchaſin, Zemach David, Shalſheleth Haccabala. 
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ceeded, added the traditions of the elders to the holy ſcriptures, 
and taught them both to their ſcholars, obliging them to the 
obſervance of the one as well as the other, as if both had equal- 
ly proceeded from Mount Sinai. Theſe were called the Tanaim, 


or the Miſhnical Doctors, for the reaſon a already mentioned: ; 

and the firſt of them was this Antigonus of Socho, who, being 

now dead, was ſucceeded by Joſeph the ſon of Joazer, and Jo- \ 

ſeph the ſon of John. The firſt of theſe was Naſi, or the pre- . 
ſident of the ſanhedrim, and the other Ab-Beth-Din, or vice- kf 
preſident ; and both jointly taught together in the chief divi- 0 

: nity ſchool at Jeruſalem. ES 14 
/ In the time of this Antigonts began the ſect of the Saddu- 1 
x cees, to the riſe of which he gave the occaſion : for“ having, * 
in his lectures, often inculcated to his ſcholars, that they ought 97 
not to ſerve God in a ſervile manner with reſpect to the reward, 13 
but out of the filial love and fear only which they owed unto 4 
him, Sadoc and Baithus, two of his ſcholars, hearing this from 160 
him, inferred from hence, that there were no rewards at all 10 
Natter this life; and therefore, ſeparating from the ſchool of their ö A 
g mäaſter, they taught, that there was no reſurrection nor future 1 
2 ſtate, but that all the rewards which God gave to thoſe that 1 
ferved him were in this life only. And, many being perverted 0 
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by them to this opinion, they began that ſect among the Jews, 
” which, from the name of Sadoc, the firſt founder of it, were 
called Sadducees ; who differed from Epicures only in this, 


that, although they denied a future ſtate, yet they allowed the 1 
power of God to create the world, and his providence to go- ba 


vern it; whereas the Epicureans deny both the one and the 
other. A fuller account of them, and their tenets, ſhall be 
| 2 hereafter given, in the place where I ſhall treat of all thoſe 
ſects of the Jews together which aroſe among them between 
this time and that of our Saviour. 5 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, © having built a new city in 
the place where Aſtacus before ſtood (which had _ 
i been deſtroyed by Lyſimachus), or very near it, d as 
gothers ſay, cauſed it, from his own name, to be call- 
ed Nicomedia ; of which place frequent mention is ; 
e zwade in the hiſtories of the latter Roman emperors, ſeveral of 
t them having made it the ſeat of their reſidence in the Eaſt. 
e Vor. III. JF! DE 
part 1. book g. 
„ Pirke Avoth Juchaſin. Zemach David. Shalſheleth Haccabala. R. 
1 \braham Levita in Cabbala Hiſtorica. See Lightfoot's Works in Eng- 
* in, vol. 1. p. 457. 655. 656. and vol. 2. P. 125. 126. and 127. 
Pauſanias in Eliacorum libro primo. Euſeb. Chron, Trebellius Pol- 
"2 Wh Gallienis. Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. 22. | 
Memnon, c. 21. | | 
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Ptol. Phila- 1 
delph. 23. 
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Ptol. Phila- 


nions. He was born to him by Stratonice, the daughter of De- 5 
metrius, who had been firſt his mother- in- law and afterwards 5 


being governor of Caria for Ptolemy Philadelphus (who at 


provinces of Cilisia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, in Lefler 1 


quiſhed and flain Timarchus, was, for this reaſon, honoured 


were frequently guilty of towards the princes then reigning : 
for the Lemnians s had a little before conſecrated his father and 
_ grandfather to be gods, and built temples to them; and h the x 


A OR WES £2 . : 
. IS 


lib. 27. C. I. 


Antiochus Soter, on his hearing of the death of Philetærus, 


thonght to poſſeſs himſelf of his territories ; whereon Eume- 
nes marched with an army againſt him for his defence, and, 
having encountered him near Sardis, overthrew him in battle, 
and thereby not only ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of what 
his uncle had left him, but alſo augmented it by ſeveral new 
acquiſitions. . 
Antiochus, after this defeat, returning to Antioch, there ® put 
| to death one of his ſons, who had raiſed ſome dif- 
Anno 261. turbances in his abſence, and made the other, who | 
was named alſo Antiochus, king, and, a little after, 
dying, left him in the fole poſſeſſion of all his domi- 
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his wife, as hath been already related. 
This Antiochus, on his firſt coming to the crown, had for 
his wife © Laodice, his fiſter by the ſame father 
Anno 260. he afterwards took the title of Theus, or the Di- 
Ptol. Phila- ! a e 
vine; and by this he is uſually diſtinguiſhed: from 
delph. 25. : = 
the other kings of that name who reigned in Syria, 
It was 4 firſt given him by the Milefians, on his delivering 
them from the tyranny of Timarchus : for © this Timarchus, 


this time had, beſides Egypt, Cœle-Syria, and Paleſtine, * the 1 


Aſia), rebelled againſt him, and, ſetting up for himſelf, fixed 


the chief ſeat of his tyranny at Miletus. The Mileſians, bs : 
be freed from him, called in Antiochus, who, having van 


by them as a god, and had the title of Theus there given unto : 
him; which was an impious flattery the people of thoſe times 


Smyrnians did the fame for Stratonice his mother. 1 
2 Strabo, lib. 13. p. 624. For the Antiochus who was beaten at Sardis - 
could be none other than Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus, according to 
to this author; for he here calls him Tv Zexcvxy, i. e. the ſon of Seleu RY: 
cus, that Greek phraſe in that place not bearing any other interpretation. ka 
b Trogus in Prologo, lib. 26. oY 

© Polyznus Stratagem. hb. 8. c. 50. Appian. i in Syriacis. Juſtin RY 


1 Appian. in Sy riacis. 

© Trogus in Prologo, lib. 26. 

t Theocritus Idyll. 17. 

8 Athenzus, lib. 6. c. 16. 

h Marmora Oxonienſia, p. 5. 6. & 14. 
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In the beginning of this king's reign, lived Beroſus, the 
famous Babyloniſh hiſtorian ; for he dedicated his hiſtory to 
him. So faith Tatian : his words are : * Beroſus the Baby- 
« lonian, who was a prieſt of Belus at Babylon, and lived in 
& the time of Alexander, dedicated to Antiochus, who was 
c the third after him, his hiſtory, which he wrote in three 
ec books, of the affairs of the Chaldeans, and the actions of 


tiochus Theus : for Seleucus Nicator was the firſt, Antiochus 
"XZ Soter the ſecond, and Antiochus Theus the third; and there- 
fore, according to Tatian, it muſt be to him that this dedica- 
tion was made. But it being alſo ſaid by Tatian, that he lived 
in the time of Alexander, who died 64 years before the firſt 
year of Antiochus Theus, the age of the hiſtorian makes it 
neceſſary to place this dedication to Antiochus as early as poſ- 


time he is ſaid to have lived, he muſt have been 84 in the 
X 0 | firſt year of Antiochus Theus ; and ſo great an age makes it 
+ MF probable he could not have lived long beyond it: and there- 

2 fore below this year we cannot well place this dedication. 
And the account which * Pliny gives us of this hiſtory, brings 


that it contained aſtronomical obſervations for 480 years. 


ES theſe 480 years from the beginning of the æra of Nabonaſſar, 


to 4 and the 48oth year of that zra ended about fix years before 
1 Antiochus Theus began his reign. And that he ſhould end 
ed 


his hiſtory at a term fix years before he publiſhed tt is not 
hard to conceive, though perchance it might be deduced down 


ies to the death of Antiochus Soter, and the odd number be left 
£* out in the computation, it being uſual in the reckoning of 


# "2 ſuch long ſums to end them at a full number. After the Ma- 
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In 9 into Greece, firſt ſettled © at Cos, a place famous for the birth 
rdis of Hippocrates, the father of phyſicians, and did there ſet up 
8 % 
tion ; g Fe . 
nous for his aſtrological predictions, that they there d erected 
2 3 him in their gymnaſium, the public place of their exerciſes, 
_ Lid.7.c. 6. 2 
1 d Vide Ufferii Annales Veteris Teſtamenti ſub anno J. P. 4453. & 
1 'offium de Hiltoricis. Gracie, Hh. ee 
8 Vitruvius, lib. 9. c. 7. 
IS * Plinivs, lib. 7. c 37. 
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&« their kings.” The third after Alexander was certainly An- 


3 fible, that is, in the firſt year of his reign. For, ſuppoſing Be- 
= roſus to have been 20 at the death of Alexander, in whoſe 


down the ending of it to have been hereabout; for he ſaith, 


Learned men, with good reaſon, b begin the computation of 


cedonians had made themſelves maſters of Babylon, he learned 
from them the Greek language; and, paſſing from Babylon 


ſchool for the teaching of aſtronomy and aſtrology; and af- 
Ferwards from Cos he went to Athens, where he grew ſo fa- 
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a ſtatue with a golden tongue. Many noble fragments of his 
hiſtory are preſerved by Joſephus and Euſebius, which give 
great light to many paſſages in the ſeriptures of the Old Teſta- 


ment, and without which the ſeries of the Babylonian kings . 


could not have been well made ont. Of the counterfeit Bero- 
ſus, publifhed by Annius of Veterbo, * I have already ſpoken, 


and therefore need not here again repeat it. 


Ptolemy, being intent to advance the riches of his kingdom, 
contrived to bring all the trade of the Eaſt that was 


Anno 259+ by ſex into it. It had hitherto been managed by 
Ptol. Phila- he T d th d by { El b, 
delph. 26. the yrians, and they carried it on by ſea to Elat 


and from thence by the way of Rhinocorura to Tyre. 
Theſe were both ſea- port towns, Elath on the eaſt fide of 2 
Red ſea, and Rhinocorura at the bottom of the Mediterranean, 
between Egypt and Paleſtine, near the mouth of that river 


which the ſcriptures call the river of Egypt. Of both which s F 


Places, and the trade carried on through them by the Tyrians, 
J have b already ſpoken in the firſt part of this hiſtory. To 


this trade into Egypt, Ptolemy contrived to build a city on 


the weſtern fide of the Red ſea, from whence he might ſet out 


his ſhipping for the carrying of it on. But obſerving that the N 3 


Red ſea, towards the bottom of the gulf, was of very difficult 
and dangerous navigation, by reaſon of its rocks and ſhelves, 


he built his city at as great diſtance from that part of this 
ſea as he could, placing 1 it almoſt as far down as the confines of | 


Ethiopia, and called it Berenice, from the name of his mother. 
But that not having a good harbour, Myos Hormus, in the 
neighbourhood, was afterwards found to be a more convenient 


port; and therefore all the wares of Arabia, India, Perſia, and I 
Ethiopia, being brought thither by ſea, they were carried from | 
thence, on camels backs, to Coptus on the Nile, and from * 


thence down that river to Alexandria, from whence they were 


diſperſed all over the Weſt, and the wares of. the Weſt were | 
carried back the ſame way into the Eaſt; by which means FR 


Re, 
1 


the Tyrians being deprived of this profitable traffic, it be- 


came thenceforth fixed at Alexandria; and this city, from 


that time, continued to be the prime mart of all the trade 


that was carried on between the Eaft and the Weſt for above 
1700 years after, till, a little above two centuries ſince, ano- 
ther paſſage from the Weſt into thoſe countries was found out 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. But the road from 
Coptus to the Red ſea being through deſerts, where no wate! 

Was 
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was to be had, nor any convenience of towns or houſes for 


ried the water of the Nile all along by that road, and built on it 
ſeveral inns, at ſuch proper diſtances, as to afford every night 
lodgings and convenient refreſhments, both for man and beaſt, 

to all that ſhould paſs that way. And, as he thus projected to 
draw all the trade of the Eaſt and Weſt into this Kingdom, 
ſo he provided b a very great fleet for the protecting of it, part 


of which he kept in the Red ſea, and part in the Mediterra- 
nean. That in the Mediterranean alone was very great, and 
ſome of the ſhips of it of a very unuſual bigneſs : for © he 


had in it two ſhips of 3o oars on a fide, one of 20 oars, four 


: 9 of 14, two of 12, fourteen of II, thirty of 9, thirty-ſeven 
2 of 7, five of 6, ſeventeen of 5; and of 4 oars and 3 oars of 


a fide, he had double the number of all theſe already mention- 
ed; and he had, over and above, of the ſmaller ſort of veſlels 


maintained and advanced the trade of his country, but alſo © 
kept moſt of the maritime provinces of Leſſer Aſia, that is, 


in thorough fubjection to him, as long as he lived. 
Maagas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing old and infirm, 
| 2 exprefled a deſire of compoſing all differences with _ 
1 King Ptolemy his brother, and, in order hereto, 8 
propoſed to marry his only daughter Berenice to delph, N 
king Ptolemy's eldeſt ſon, and with her to give 
the inheritance of his Kingdom after him; which being ac- 
eepted of by e peace was made between them on theſe 
terms. 
But Magas, in the year following, f died before the treaty 
vas executed, after he had reigned s 50 years over . 
Libya and Cyrene, from the time that theſe pro- Anno 257: 
; FF vinces were firſt committed to his government, on delph 4" 
the death of Ophellas. In the latter end of his life, 


he gave himſelf much to eaſe and luxury, eating and 8 . 


e : | beyond all temperance and meaſure ; whereon h he grew ſo 
e 7 corpulent, that at length he weighed himſelf down into the grave 
- T 3 by 
t * Strabo, ibid. . 

- KK Theocritus in Idyllio 1: 17. Appianus in Præfatione. 
3 * Athenzus, lib. 5. p. 293. 
er © Theocritus in Idyllio 17. 
25 „ © Juſtin, lib. 26, c. 3. ubi, pro? Magas, ex errore ſeribarum, legitur 
f Juſtin, h. Go . 
5 Athenzus ex Azatharcide, lib. 12. . $50, 
9) Athenzus, ibi d. 
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the lodging of paſſengers, Ptolemy, for the remedying of both 
theſe inconveniences, drew a ditch from Coptus, which car- 
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; | 3 a vaſt number. And, by the ſtrength of this fleet, he not only 


I Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, and alſo the Cy clades, 
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by the load of his own fat. After his death, Apame his wife 
(whom Juſtin calls Arſinoe), ſetting herſelf very violently to 
break the match contracted for her daughter with the ſon of 
King Ptolemy, as being agreed without her conſent, ſent into 
Macedon for Demetrius, the half-brother of King Antigonus 
Gonatas (for he was the ſon ® of Demetrius Poliorcetes by his 
laſt wife Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptolemy Soter), pro- 
miſing him her daughter in marriage, and the kingdoms of 
Libya and Cyrene with her. This invitation ſoon brought De- * 
metrius thither. But Apame, on his arrival, finding him a 7 
very beautiful young man, fell in love with him herſelf: which 
Demetrius complying with, neglected the young princeſs, and 
gave himſelf wholly up to this ſcandalous amour with the 
mother ; and being hereon thoroughly poſſeſſed of her favour, ; 2 
in confidence of it, began to carry himſelf with great pride | 
and inſolence, not only towards the princeſs, but alſo toward? 
the miniſters and ſoldiers that ſerved her father; whereon they |: 
all conſpired againſt him. And Berenice herſelf, having led 
the conſpirators to the door of her mother's bed-chamber, when 
he was there accompanying with her, they fell upon him, and 
flew him in her bed, notwithſtanding ſhe did all the could, by | 3 
interpoſing her body between him * the ſwords of the con- 
ſpirators, to ſave him from this aſſaſſination. After this Bere- 
nice went into Egypt, and there conſummated the marriage 
with the ſon of King Ptolemy which her father had contracted | * 
for her, and Apame was ſent into Syria to King Antiochus 
Theus her brother. Ny 
But, on her arrival at his court, ſhe ſo exaſperated him 
_ againſt King Ptolemy, as to engage him to enter? 
8 into a war with him, which © laſted long, and was 3 
delph. 29. carried on with great violence, to the very great 1 
damage of King Antiochus, and at laſt adminiſterelY 
the occaſion of a cruel tragedy in his family, in which he him 
ſelf periſned, as will be hereafter related. 1 
For the carrying on of this war, Ptolemy employed his 
lieutenants, without appearing in it himſelf, b:? 
Anro 255- reaſon of the tender ſtate of his health, 4 which 
tol. Phila- _ 
delph. zo. Would not permit him to bear the bardlhips ol 3 BY 
camp, or the fatigues of a campaign. But Antio- "2 
chus, being 1 in the vigour of his youth, headed his armies him- [= 
| | ſelt, 


* Juſtin. ibid. To 
b Plutarchus in Demetrio. Here it is to be obſcrved, that Apame wi Wal 
the grand-daughter of the ſame Demetrius, by Stratonice his daughte 1 
for ſhe was the daughter of Antiochus Soter by that lady. _ 
Hieronymus in Danielem xi. 5 

9 Strabo, lib. 17. p. 759, 
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ſelf, and a drew after him all the ſtrength of Babylon and the Eaſt, 


for the more vigorous proſecuting of the war. But what were 


the ſucceſſes of it on either ſide we have no account, through 
want of their being recorded in hiſtory; only we may pre- 
ſume, there were no great advantages gotten, nor any ſignal 
events brought to paſs, on either ſide, becauſe, if there had, 


they could not have eſcaped being told us, in an age when there 
lived ſo many able hiſtorians and learned men to commit them 


to writing. 

Hut, amidſt this war, Ptolemy did not omit his ſearch for 
books for his library, and alſo for pictures and 
” 


drawings which were the works of eminent artiſts. Anno 254. 
2 for this Aratus, the f Sicyonian, b bein r ee 
And for this Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, g delph. 31. 


| 1 one of his agents in Greece, he ſo far gained his 
flavour by his fervice to him“ herein, that, on his applying to 
him for his help towards the reſtoring of his city to hberty 


was thus: ® Aratus having expelled Nicocles, the tyrant of 
Sieyon, and brought back the exiles again to their city, great 
| | F diſturbances did there ariſe hereon about the reſtoration of 
their lands, which had like to have put all into confuſion 
among them, by reaſon moſt of thoſe lands had been tranſ- 


: ferred to other proprietors, and, by purchaſe and ſale for va- 


2 luable conſiderations, gone through ſeveral hands before the 


what they had paid for; and there being no other way to 
7 fatisfy them, but by refunding their money again, for this 


Sicyon. 


While Antiochus was carrying on the war in which he 
vas engaged againſt King Ptolemy, there happened 

a great defection from him in the eaſtern provinces 8 0 

3 f ol. Phila- 
of his empire; and, by reaſon of his embaraſſ- delph. AY 
ments in this war, he not being at leiſure imme- 
diately to ſuppreſs it, the revolt at length grew to an head too 
hard for him to maſter; and this gave beginning to the Parthian 
empire. The occafion of it was thus: © Agathocles, who was 
governor of Parthia for King Antiochus, being ſodomitically 


and empire a force upon him for the gratifying of his unna- 

F4 tural 
: Hieronymus in Danielem xi. 5, ; 
"x1 d Flutarchus in Arato. 
Arrianus in Parthicis apud Photium, cod. 58. Synceilus; p. 284. 
* Juſtin, id, 41. c. 4. Strabo, liz. 1 2. p. 515: 


9 


and peace, he gave him for this purpole 150 talents. The caſe 


exiles were reſtored, who thought it hard to be deprived of 


reaſon Aratus applied to King Ptolemy, and, with the mo- 
ney he gave him, ſatisßed every ag, and reſtored Ponce to 


given, fell in love with a beautiful young man, called Teridates, 
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tural luſt, Whereupon Arſaces, the brother of the youth, to 
reſcue him from this violence, with ſome other of his friends 
joining with him, fell upon the governor, and flew him; and, 
after that, drawing a company together after him for the vin. 
dication of the fact, he, in a little time, while neglected by 
Antiochus, grew ſtrong enough to expel the Macedonians out 


of the province, and there ſet up for himſelf. And about the 
ſame time Theodotus à revolted in Bactria, and, from being 


governor of that province, declared bimſelf king of it. And 
that country having 1000 cities in it, he got them all under 
his obedience; and, while Antiochus delayed to look that way, 
by reaſon of his wars with Egypt, made himſelf too ſtrong in 
them to he afterwards reduced; which example being followed 
by other nations 1n thoſe parts, they all there generally revolt- 


ed at the ſame time; and Antiochus loſt almoſt all thoſe eaſtern 


provinces of his empire that lay beyond the Tigris. This hap- 


pened, Þ Juſtin tells us, while L. Manlius Vulſo, and M. Atti- 


lius Regulus, were conſuls at Rome. 

This ſame year, on the death of Manaſſeh, high prieſt of the 
Jews, © Onias, the ſecond of that name, ſucceeded him in his 
office. He was the ſon of Simon the Juſt; but, having been 
left an infant at his father's death, Eleazar, the brother of Si- 
mon, was then made high prieſt in his ſtead; and he alſo dying 
before Onias was of an age capable for the executing of the of- 
fice, Manaſleh, the ſon of Jaddua, and uncle of Simon the Juſt, 
was called to it ; and now, he being dead, Onias came into the 
office. But, being a man of-an heavy temper, and a very 
fordid ſpirit, he behaved himſelf very meanly in that ſtation, 
to the endangering of the whole Jewiſh ſtate, by the ill- 
neſs of his conduct; as will hereafter be related in its proper 

lace. 

: The commotions and revolts which bar in the Eaſt 
making Antiochus weary of his war with King 

Anno 349; Ptolemy, d peace was made between them on the 
celph. 36. terms, That Antiochus, divorcing Loadice, his for- 
mer wife, ſhould marry Berenice, the daughter of 

Ptolemy, and make her his queen, inſtead of the other, and 
entail his crown upon the male iſſue of that marriage. And 
this agreement being ratified on both ſides, for the full per- 
formance of it, Antiochus put away Laodice, though ſhe 
wer? 


2 Strabo & Juſtin. ibid. 

b Lib. 41. c. 4. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 1 

d Hieronymus in Danic'm xi. Polpænus Stratagem, lib. 8. c.. 
Athengus, lib. 2. c. 6, 
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were a his ſiſter by the ſame father, and he had two ſons born 


to him by her; and Ptolemy, carrying his daughter to Pelu- 
ſium, there put her on board his fleet, and failed with her to Se- 


leucia, a ſea-port town near the mouth of the river Orontes in 


Syria; where having met Antiochus, he delivered his daughter 
to him, and the marriage was celebrated with great ſolemnity. 
And thus “ the king's daughter of the South came, and was 
married to the king of the North ;” and, by virtue of that mar- 
riage, an agreement was made between thoſe two kings,” ac- 


cording to the prophecy of the prophet Daniel xi. 5. 6. For, 


in that place, by the king of the South, is meant the king of 
Egypt, and, by the king of the North, the king of Syria; and 


both are there ſo called in reſpect of Judea, which lying between 


theſe two countries, hath Egypt on the ſouth, and Syria, on the 
north. For the fuller underſtanding of this prophecy, it is to 


be obſerved, that the holy prophet, after having ſpoken of Alex- 


ander the Great, (v. 3.) and of the four kings, among whom 
his empire was divided, (v. 4.) confines the reſt of his prophecy 


in that chapter to two of them only, that is, to the king of Egypt, 


and the king of Syria; and firſt he begins with that king of 


Egypt who firſt reigned in that country after Alexander, that 


is Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls king of the South, and ſaith 
of him that he ſhould be ſtrong. And that he was ſo all that 
write of him do ſufficiently teſtify ; for he had under him Egypt, 
Libya, Cyrene, Arabia, Paleſtine, Ccele-Syria, moſt of the ma- 
ritime provinces of Leſſer Aſia, the iſland of Cyprus, ſeveral 


of the iſles of the Egean ſea, now called the Archipelago, and 


ſome cities alſo in Greece, as Sicyon, Corinth, and others. And 


then the prophet proceedeth to ſpeak of another of the four 


ſucceſſors (or princes, as he calls them) of Alexander, and he 
was Seleucus Nicator king of the North, of whom he faith, 
that he ſhould be ſtrong above the king of the South, and have 
great dominion alſo above bim; that is, greater than the king 
of the South. And that he had fo, appears from all the large 
territories he was poſſeſſed of; for he had under him all the 


{3 countries of the Eaſt from Mount Taurus to the river Indus, 


and ſeveral of the provinces of Leſſer Aſia, alſo from Mount 
Taurus to the Egean ſea; and he had moreover added to them, 
before his death, Thrace and Macedon. And then, in the next 
place, (v. 6.) he tells us of the coming of the hing's daughter 
of the South, after the end of ſeveral years, to the bing of the 
North, and the agreement, or treaty of peace, which ſhould there- 
on be made between thoſe two kings ; which plainly points out 

1 
Polyænus, lib. 8. c. 50. dicit eam fuiſſe Antiochi s4orarpor dIrarpay, 
e. ſororem ex patre, quia ſcilicet Antiochus Soter erat utriuſque pater. 
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uato us this marriage of Berenice, daughter to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus King of Egypt, with Antiochus Theus King of Syria, 
and the peace which was thereon made between them : for all 
this was exactly tranſacted according to what was predicted by 
the holy prophet in this prophecy. After this the holy pro- 
phet proceeds, through the reſt of the chapter, to foreſhew all 
the other moſt remarkable events that were brought to pals 
in the tranſactions of the ſucceeding times of theſe two races 
of kings, till the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the great per 
ſecutor of the Jewiſh nation: all which I ſhall take notice ol 
in the following ſeries of this hiſtory, and apply them to the 
Proprecy for the explication of it, as they come in my way. 
Ptolemy being a curious collector ol ſtatues, drawings, and 


pictures, that were the works of eminent artiſts, as 


Aude 245. well as of books, while he was in Syria the laſt 
Ptol. Phila- 3 8 | 
year, ſaw there a ſtatue of Diana, in one of her 

delph. 37. , 
temples, which he was much taken with; and 
therefore deſiring it of Antiochus, carried it with him into 
Egypt. But he had not been long returned thither, ere Ar- 

{noe, falling fick, dreamed, that Diana appeared to her, and 
told ber, that the cauſe of her fickneſs was, that Ptolemy had 
taken away her ſtatue from the temple where it had been con- 


ſecrated to her. Whereon the ſtatue was ſent back again into 


5yria, and there replaced in the temple from whence it had 
been taken, and many gifts and oblations were added to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of the goddeſs. But this did not at all help 
the ſick queen; for ſhe ſoon after died of the fickneſs ſhe had lan- 
guiſhed under, and left Ptolemy in great grief for her loſs : for 
though the were much older than he, and paſt child-bearing 


when he married her, yet he doted on her to the laſt, and, 


after her death, did all that he could for her honour, calling 
ſeveral cities, which he had built, by her name, and erecting 
obeliſks to her memory, and doing many other unuſual things, 
to expreſs the great affection and regard which he had for 
her: the moſt remarkable of which was, his attempting to 
ere& a temple to her at Alexandria, in which it ® was pro- 


jected to build a dome, whoſe vault being all arched with 


loadftone, ſhould cauſe an image of hers, made of ſteel, there 
to hang in the air in the middle of the dome, by virtue of 
the attractive quality of the loadſtones. This deſign was the 
co:trivance of Dinocrates, a famous architect of thoſe times 
and when it was laid before King Ptolemy, he was fo pleaſed 
with it, that the work was forthwith begun, under the direc- 
tion of him that projected it. But whether it would take, 

- OT 


4 Libanius Orat. xi. b Plinius, lib. 34. c. 14. 
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BOOK II. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 81 
or no, never came to the trial; for both Ptolemy and the 


architect ſoon after dying, this did put an end to the deſign; 


ſo that no experiment was made of what the loadſtones could 
do in this caſe. It hath long gone current among many, that 


the body of Mahomet, after his death, being laid in an iron 


coffin, was thus hung in the air by virtue of loadſtones in 
the roof of the room where it was repoſited ; but how fa- 
bulous this ſtory is, I have already ſhewn 1 in the life of that 


impoſtor. 


Ptolemy, after the death of 1 did not long ſurvive 
her: for being originally of a tender conſtitution, | 
and having further weakened it by a luxurious Anuo 247. 
ol. Phila - 
indulgence, he could not bear the approach of age, delph. 38. 
nor the grief of mind which he fell under on the 
loſs of his beloved wife ; but, finking away under theſe bur- 
dens, died in his great climafteric, the 63d year of his life, 
after having reigned over Egypt“ 38 years. He left behind 
him two ſons and a daughter, which he had by Arſinoe the 
daughter of Lyſimachus, his firſt wife. The eldeſt of the two 
ſons of Ptolemy Euergeteswho reigned after him ; the other 


was called Lyſimachus, which was the name of his maternal 


grandfather. He was put to death by his brother for ſome 
inſurrection which he had made againſt him. The daughter 
was Berenice, who was lately married to Antiochus Theus, 
king of Syria. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus having been © c a very learned prince, | 
and a great patron of learning, as well as a great collector of 
books, many ef thoſe, who were eminent for any part of li- 
terature, reſorted to him from all parts, and partook of his 
favour and bounty. 4 Seven celebrated poets of that age are 
eſpecially ſaid to have lived in his court; four of which, 
Theocritus, Callimachus, Lycopliron, and> Aratas; have of 
their works ſtill remaining, and among theſe the firſt of them 
hath an idyllium, and the ſecond an hymn written in his 
praiſe, Manetho, the Egyptian hiſtorian, dedicated his hiſtory 
to him, © of which we have already ſpoken. And Zoilus, the 
ſnarling critic, f came alſo to his court; he had 5 written 
againſt Homer, whom all beſides highly valued and admired ; 
and he had alſo criticiſed upon the works of other eminent 
Writers in a yery biting and detracting ſtyle; ; and from hence 


Hig 


: Athens lib. 12. c. 10. 
0 Canon Ptolemw#i Aſtronomi. 

| Athenzus, lib. 12. c. 10. Strabo, lib. T7. p. 789. 

© Vide Voſſium de Hiſtoricis Græcis, lib. x. c. 

© Part 1. book 7. under the year 350. 

f Vitruvius in Præfatione ad librum 7. Architecturæ ſas. 
Pe eo ride Voſſium de Hiſtoricis Grecis, lib. f. c. 15. 
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his name grew ſo infamous, that it was afterwards given by 
way of reproach to all detractors; and carping Zoilus became 
2 proverbial expreſſion of infamy upon all ſuch. Although 
his eminency this way was ſo remarkable, that he excelled all 
men in it, yet this could not recommend him to King Ptolemy, 
How great ſoever his wit were, he hated him for the bitter. 


:efs and ill- nature of it, and therefore would give him no- 


thing; and, for the ſame reaſon, having drawn on him the 
odium and averſion of all men, he at length died miſerably ; 
fome ſay he was ſtoned, others that he was crucified by King 
Ptolemy for a crime he had committed deferving of that pu- 
niſhment. 

This King had alſo been a great builder of new cities, and 
many old ones he repaired, and gave new names to them; and 
particularly two of this laſt ſort were in Paleſtine ; for there 
he rebuilt, on the weſt fide of that country, Ace, a famous 
port on that coaſt ; and, on the eaſtern ſide, that ancient city 
which is ſo often mentioned in ſcripture by the name of Rab. 
bah of the children of Ammon. Ace he called, from one of 
his names, Ptolemais, and Rabbah, from the other of his 
names, * Philadelphia. The former of theſe is ſtill in be- 
ing, and, having recovered its old name, 1s called Acon ; by 


which it is often mentioned, and is of very famous note in the 


hiſtories of the holy war. The Turks at preſent name it 
o Acre, And he left ſo many other monuments of his magni- 
cence behind him, in cities, in temples, and other public 


edifices built by him, that 1t afterwards grew into a proverb, 


when any work was erected with more than ordinary ſump- 


tuouſneſs, to call it Philadelphian. 


But, notwithſtanding the great expence he muſt have been 
at in all this, he died poſſeſſed of vaſt. riches; for although © he 
had two great fleets, one 1n the Mediterranean, and the other 
in the Red ſea, and maintained conſtantly in pay an army of 
200,000 foot, and 40,000 horſe, and had alfo 300 elephants, 
and 2000 armed chariots, beſides arms in his magazines for 
zoo, ooo men more, and all other neceſſary implements and 
engines for war; yet he left in his treaſury 740,000 Egyp- 


tian talents in ready money, which being reduced to our mo- 


ney, make a prodigious ſum: for d every Egyptian talent con- 
tained 7500 Attic drachms, which is 1500 drachms more than 


an Attic talent. This ſhews how vaſt his revenues muſt have 


been, 


* Vide Relandi Paleſtinam Illuſtratam. 

d See Sandys, Thevenot, and other travellers. 

© Appianus in Prefatione. Hieronymus in Comment. in Danielem xi. 
Athenzus, lib. 5. p. 203. 

d Vide Bernardum de Menſuris & Ponderibus Antiquorum, p. 186. 
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been, which he had the art to make the moſt of: for it is à Ap- 
pian's character of him, that, as he was the moſt ſplendid and 
magnificent of all the kings of his time in the laying out of 
his money, ſo was he of all the molt intent and ſKilful in the 
gathering it in.. 

Antiochus Theus, as ſoon as he heard of the death of King 
Ptolemy Philadelpus, his father-in-law, removed _ 
d Berenice from his bed, and again ® recalled unto Anno 246. 
him Laodice and her children. But the knowing getet x, 
the unſteady and fickle humour of Antiochus, and TI 


therefore fearing that he might, upon as light change of mind, 


again recal Berenice, as he had her, reſolved to make uſe of 


the preſent opportunity to ſecure the ſucceſſion to her ſon. For, 


by the late treaty with Ptolemy, her children were to be diſ- 
inherited, and the crown to be ſettled on the children which 


Berenice ſhould bear unto him; and ſhe already had one ſon 


by him. For the affecting of this deſign, ſhe procured An- 


tiochus to be poiſoned by his ſervants, and then, on his death, 
did put one Artemon, that was very much like him, into his bed, 
to perſonate him as fick, till, ſhe ſhould have brought her 


matters to bear; who acting his part well, the death of the King 
was not known, till by orders forged in his name, her eldeſt 


ſon by him, Seleucus Callinicus, was ſecured of the ſucceſſion; 


and then, the death of the king being publicly declared, Se- 
leucus aſcended the throne without any oppoſition, and fat in 


it 20 years. But Laodice, not thinking him ſafe in the poſ- 
ſeſlion which he had thus taken of it, as long as Berenice and 


her ſon lived, © deſigns were laid to cut them both off; which 


Berenice being informed of, ſhe fled with her ſon to Daphne, 


LL and there ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum which was built in 


that place by Seleucus Nicator. But ſhe being circumvented by 
the fraud of thoſe, who, by the appointment of Laodice, did 


L [ | there beſiege her, firſt her ſon, and afterwards the herſelf, were 
2 vilanouſly flain, with all the Egyptian attendants that came 


with her. And hereby was exactly fulfilled what was fore- 


told by the prophet Daniel concerning this marriage, (ch. xi. 
v. 6.); that is, that, Neither be (that is, Antiochus King of 
the North) mor ſbe (that is, Berenice daughter of Ptolemy 


king of the South) Huld continue in their power ; but that be 


: | (that is, King Antiochus). ſhould fall, and that ſbe (that is, Be- 


renice, 
* In Prefatione ad Opera Hiſtorica. = 
d Hieronymi. Comment. in Daniclem xi. 
Hieronymus, ibid. Plinius, lib. 7. c. 12. Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. 
c. 14. Solinus, c. I. | — Ro be lh mp 
© Hieronymus, ibid. Appianus in Syriacis, Juſtin, lib. 27. c. 1. Po- 


4 henus Stratagem. lib. 3. c. 50. 
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renice), being deprived of him that ſtrengthened her (that is, 
of her father, who died a little before), ſhould be given up with 
thoſe that brought her, that 1s, that came with her out of Egypt, 
and her ſon, * whom ſhe brought forth, to be cut off, and de- 
ſtroyed. And ſo it happened to them all, in the manner as J 
haverrelated. | | 

While Berenice continued ſhut up and beſieged in Daphne,“ 
the cities of Leſſer Aſia, hearing of her diſtreſs, commiſerated 
her caſe, and immediately, by a joint aflociation, ſent an army 
towards Antioch for her relief; and © Ptolemy Euergetes, her 
brother, haſtened thither with a greater force out of Egypt 
for the ſame purpoſe. But both Berenice and her ſon were 
cut off before either of them could arrive for their help: where- 
on both armies turning their defire of ſaving the queen and 


her ſon into a rage for the revenging of their death, the Aſian 


forces joined the Egyptian for the effecting of it, and Ptolemy, 
at the head of both, carried all before him ; for he not only flew 
Laodice, but alſo d made himſelf maſter of all Syria and Cilicia, 
and then, paſſing the Euphrates, brought all under him as far 
as Babylon and the river Tigris, and would have ſubjugated 
to him all the other provinces of the Syrian empire, but that 
a ſedition ariſing in Egypt during his abſence *© called him back 
to ſuppreſs it. And therefore ? having appointed Antiochus 
and Xantippus, two of his generals, the former of them to 
command the. provinces he had taken on the weſt fide of 
Mount Taurus, and the other to command the provinces he 
had taken on the eaſt fide of it, he marched back into Egypt, 
carrying with him vaſt treaſures, which he had gotten together 
in tlie plunder of the conquered provinces : for 5 he brought 
from thence with him 40,000 talents of filver, a vaſt number 
of precious veſſels of ſilver and gold, and images alſo to the 
number of 2500, among which were many of the Egyptian 
idols, which Cambyſes, on his conquering Egypt, carried 
thence into Perſia, Theſe Ptolemy having reſtored to their 


former temples, on his return from this expedition, he there- 
by much endeared himſelf to his people : for the Egyp- 


_ tians being then of all nations the moſt bigotted to their ido- 
latrous worſhip, they highly valued this action of their king 
in thus bringing back their gods again to them. And, in ac- 

| knowledgement 


So it is in the margin of our En- d Juſtin. Appian. & Hierony- 
gliſh Bible, and this is the truer ver- mus, ibid. Polybius, lib 5. Polyæ- 
ſion. | | nus, hb. 8. c. 50. 

d Tuſtin, lib. 27. c. 1. Juſtin. lib. 27. c. 1. 

© Tuſtin, ibid. Appianus in Syria- f Hieronymus in Dan. xi. 
cis. Hieronymus in Danielem xi. Hieronymus in Dan. xi. Mo- 
Poly ænus, lib. 8. c. 50, numentum Arduletanum, 
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knowledgement hereof it was, that he had the name of Euer- 
getes (i. e. the Benefuctor) given unto him by them. And al! 
this happened exactly as it was foretold by the prophet Daniel 
(chap. xi. 7. 8.9.) For in that prophecy he tells us, that, af- 
ter the king's daughter of the South ſhould, with her ſon and 
her attendants, be cut off, and he that ſtrengthened her in thoſe 
times (that is, ber father, who was her chief ſupport) ſhould 
be dead, there fhould one ariſe out of a branch of her roots in 
his fate, that is, Ptolemy Euergetes, who, ſpringing from 
the ſame root with her, as being her brother, did ſtand up in 
the eſtate of Ptolemy Philadelphus his father, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded in his Kingdom; and that be ſhould come with an army, 


and enter into the fortreſs of the king of the North, and prevail 
againſt him, and fhould carry captive into Egypt the god of 


5 l the Syrians, with their princes, and with their precious veſſels 


of filver and gold; and jo ſhould come, and return again into 


his own kingdom. And how exactly all this was fulfilled, what 
is above related doth ſufficientiy hew. It is faid alſo in the 
{ame prophecy, (v. 8.) T hat the king of the South, on his return 
into his kingdom, ſhould continue more years than the king of 
the North: and ſo it happened; for Ptolemy Euergetes outlived 
Seleucus Callinicus four years, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 
When Ptolemy Euergetes went on this expedition into Sy- 


ria, *Berenice his queen, out of the tender love ſhe had for him, 


being much concerned, becauſe of the danger which ſhe ſeared 
he might be expoſed to in this war, made a vow of conſecrating 
her hair (in the-fineneſs of which, it ſcems, the chief of her 
beauty conſiſted), in caſe he returned again ſafe and unhurt ; 
and therefore, oh his coming back again with ſafety and full 
ſucceſs, for the fulfilling of her vow, ſhe cut off her hair, and 
offered it up in the temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
built to his beloved wife Arſinoe, on the promontory of Ze- 
phyrium in Cyprus, by the name of the Zephyrian Venus. 
But there, a little after, the conſecrated hair being loſt, or per- 


chance contemptuouſly fluog away by the prieſts, and Ptolemy 


being much offended at it, Conon of Samos, a flattering mathe- 
matician then at Alexandria, to ſalve up the matter, and alſo 
to ingratiate himſelf with the king, gave out, that this hair was 
catched up into heaven ; and he there ſhowed ſeven ſtars near 


2 the tail of the lion, not till then taken within any conſtellation, 
which he ſaid were the queen's conſecrated hair; which con- 


ceit of his other flattering aſtronomers following with the ſame 


view, or perchance not daring to ſay otherwiſe, hence Coma 


Berenices 4 e. * bair of Ber enice) became one of the con- 
ſtellations, 
Hygini Poetica Aſtronom ca. Nonnus in Hiſtoriarum Synagags. 
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ſtellations, and is ſo to this day. Callimachus the poet, who, 
as I have afore ſhewn, lived in theſe times, made an hymn 
upon this hair of Queen Berenice, a tranſlation of which being 
made by Catullus, is ſtill extant among his poetical work. 

On King Ptolemy Eurgetes's return from this expedition, 
a he took Jeruſalem 1n his way, and there, by many ſacrifices 
to the God of Iſrael, paid his acknowledgements for the victo- 
| ries he had obtained over the king of Syria, chooſing rather to 
offer up his thanks to him, than to the gods of Egypt, for 
them; the reaſon of which very probably might be, that, being 
ſhewn the prophecies of Daniel concerning them, he inferred 
from thence, that he owed them only to that God, whoſe pro- 
ph e thad ſo fully predicted them, 


As ſoon as Ptolemy was returned into Egypt, b Seleucus 


prepared a great fleet on the coaſts of Syria, for 


Anno 245- the reducing of the revolted cities of Aſia. But he 


Ptolemy 


Evergetes 2. was no ſooner put to ſea, but, meeting with a 


very violent ſtorm, he loſt all his ſhips in it, ſcarce 
any thing remaining of ſo great a preparation, beſides himſelf, 
and ſome few of his followers, that eſcaped naked with him to 
land from this calamitous wreck. But this blow, how terrible 
 ſoever it might ſeem at firſt to appear, by a ſtrange turn of 
affairs, did all in the reſult prove to his advantage: for the re- 
volted cities of Aſia (who, out of the abhorrence they had of 
him for the murder of Berenice and her ſon, had gone over to 
Ptolemy), on tkeir hearing of this great loſs, thinking that 
murder to be ſufficiently revenged by it, took compaſſion of 
him, and returned again to him. 
By which fortunate revolution being again reſtored to the 
beſt part of his dominions, © he prepared a great 
3 army againſt Ptolemy for the recovering of the 
kuerzeles z. reſt, But in this attempt he had no better ſucceſs 
. than in the former: for, being overthrown in battle 
by Ptolemy, he loſt the greateſt part of his army, and eſcaped 
to Antioch from this miſadventure with as few of his followers 
as from the former; whereon, for the reſtoration of his broken 
affairs, he invited Antiochus his brother to join him with his 
forces, promiſing him all the provinces in the Leſſer Afia that 
belonged to the Syrian empire on this condition. He was then 
at the head of an army in thoſe provinces ; and although then 


he was but 14 years old, yet, being of a forward and very 


aſpiring ſpirit, or elſe (as is moſt probable) being conducted by 
others 
2 Joſephus contra Apionem, lib 2. 


* Juſtin. lib. 27. c. 2. Trogi Projogus 27. Polybius, lib. 3. 
e Tu ſtan. lib, 17. C. . 8 
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others who were of this temper, he readily accepted of the pro- 
poſal, and accordingly prepared for the accompliſhing of it; but 
not ſo much out of a deſign of ſaving any part of the empire to 
his brother, as to gain it all to himſelf; for he was of a very ra- 
pacious and greedy diſpoſition, laying his hands on all that he 
could get, right or wrong; whereon they called him Hieraæ, 
that is, the haw#, becauſe that bird flies at all that comes in 


his way, and takes every thing for good prey that it can lay 


its talons upon. e | 

After this ſecond blow received by Seleucus, * the cities of 
Smyrna and Magneſia in Leſſer Aſia, out of the affection 
which they bore unto him, entered into a league to join all 


: their power and ſtrength for the ſupport of his intereſt and 


royal majeſty ; which they cauſed to be engraven on a large 


column of marble. This very marble column is now ſtand- 
ing in the theatre yard at Oxford, with the ſaid league engra- 
ven on it in Greek capital letters, {till very legible ; from 
2 whence it was publiſhed by me among the Marmora Oxoni- 


enſia about forty years ſince, It was brought out of Aſia by 


| 3 Thomas Earl of Arundel, in the beginning of the reign of King 


Charles I. and was given, with other marbles, to the univerſity 


' f of Oxford, by Henry Duke of Norfolk his grandſon, in the 
reign of King Charles II. hes 1 


Ptolemy, on his hearing that Antiochus was preparing to join 


Seleucus againſt him, that he might not have to do 
with both at the ſame time, ® came to agreement Anno 248. 


Ptol. Euer- 


with Seleucus; and a peace was concluded between gctes 4. 


However Antiochus deſiſted not from his preparations, which 


Seleucus, now underſtanding to be made againſt 
2 himſelf, © marched over Mount Taurus to ſuppreſs Anno 242- 


Ptol. Eucr- 


him. The pretence for the war on Antiochus's part getes 5. 


was the promiſe that Seleucus had made him of all 


his provinces in Leſſer Aſia for his aſſiſtance againſt Ptolemy. 
But Seleucus, being delivered from that war without his aſ- 
ſiſtance, thought himſelf not obliged to any thing by that pro- 
| miſe, But Antiochus perſiſting in his demand, and the other 
in his refuſal, this brought the controverſy to the deciſion of 
ga battle between them. It was fought 4 near Ancyra in Leſſer 
Aſia; in which Seleucus being overthrown, hardly eſcaped 


Vol. III. — 8 | with 
a Marmora Oxonienſia, p. 5. 6. &c. 

d Tuſtin, lib. 27. c. 2. : 

* Trogus in Prologo 27. Strabo, lib. 16. p. 750. Juſtin. lib. 27. c. 2. 
d Polyznus, lib. 8. c. 67. Juſtin, lib. 27. c. 2. Athenzus, lib 13. Plu- 
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with his life; and it fared very little better with Antiochus 
for having won this victory chiefly by the aſſiſtance of the 
Galatians, or Gauls of Afia, whom he had hired into his ſer- 
vice, theſe Barbarians, on a rumour ſpread that Seleucus was 
ſlain in the battle, plotted the death of the other brother alſo, 
reckoning that, in caſe both were cut off, all Aſia would be 
theirs; whereon Antiochus, having no other way to ſave him- 
ſelf, redeemed his life, by giving them all the treaſure he hai 
for the ranſom of it. 

Eumenes, king of Pergamus, making his advantage of 
theſe diviſions, marched againſt Antiochus and the Gaul: 
with all his forces, purpoſing to ſuppreſs them both at once, 
This forced Antiochus to a new treaty with the Gauls ; 
wherein he was content, inſtead of being their maſter, to be- 
come their "confederate; for the mutual defence of both; 
but Eumenes falling on them before they could recruit 
themſelves after the loſſes ſuſtained in the late battle at An- 
cyra, had an eaſy victory over both, and thereon over-ran all 
the Leſſer Aſia, 

e "_— this victory, giving « himſelf up to much drink: 


Os „d died in the exceſs of it, after he had reigned N 
Anno 247. 24 ears. He having no chiidren of his own, was 
Ptol. Euer- N 
ſucceeded in his kingdom by his couſin- german At. 

talus, the ſon of Attalus, his father's younger bro. | 
ther ; who, being a wiſe and valiant prince, © maintained him. | 


getes 6, 


{elf in the acquiſitions of his family; and, having wholly ſub- 


dued the Gauls, he found himſelf fo firmly eſtabliſhed in his | 
dom inions by it, that he thenceforth openly aſſumed the 1 ; 


of king; for his predeceſſors, though they had the thing, ye 


abſtained from the name. Attalus was the firſt of that By F 
that took it upon the occaſion that I have mentioned; and u! 
was enjoyed by his poſterity, with the dominions belonging! 


to it, to the third generation after him. 


While Eumenes, and Attalus after him, thus curtailed the F 1 
Syrian empire on the weſt fide, 4 Theodotus and Arſaces did] 
the ſame on the eaſt, For it being reported, that Seleucus had] 
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been ſlain in the battle of Ancyra, Arſaces, thinking this an] ; 
opportunity for him to enlarge himſelf, ſeized on Hyrcanis, ÞY 


and 1 that to W eee his kingdom over both: 


i Juſtin. lib. 27. c. 3. He there calls him king of f Bithyoia by miſtake, 2 
for there was no king of Bithynia of that name at this time, as appea” 4 


from Memnon in the Excerptions of Photius, cod. 234. 
d Athenzus, lib. 10. c. 16. 


© Livius, lib. 33. Strabo, lib. 13. p. 624. Valeſii Excerpta ex Polyhio W 1 


lib. 18. Suidas in voce ArlaAg. Polyznus, lib, 4. c. 19. 
d [uſtin, lib, 41. c. 3. 
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2H and, a little after, Theodotus dying, he made a league with his 
F fon of the ſame name, who ſucceeded him in Bactria, for their 


9 mutual defence, and thereby they both ſtrengthened theamfelves 
in the poſſeſſion of what they had gotten. But, notwithſtand- 


apainſt each other, without regarding that, while they were 
1 thus contending between themſelves for their father's em- 


b:, they loſt it by piece-meals to others, who were enemies 
to both. 
This war in the courſe of it was at length carried b into 
1 Neſopotamia; and then moſt likely happened the battle in 
Babylonia which Judas Maccabæus makes mention of in his 
ſpeech to his army (2 Maccab. viii. 20.), in which he faith, 
7 8000 of the Babyloniſh Jews, joined with 4000 Macedonians, 
1 vanquiſhed the Galatians, and flew of their army 120,000 


1 
74 


z 3 latians in confederacy with him; and at this time © they are 
E 4 ſaid to have come in ſuch great ſwarms into the Eaft, as to 
fill all Aſia with their numbers; and that they did uſually let 


q g themſelves to hire in all wars, which in thoſe times the 
a geaſtern Kings had one with another, theſe princes thinking 
8 themſelves beſt ſtrengthened for victory when they had the 
. moſt of them in their armies; and that this Antiochus was al. 
< Uſted by them 1n this war, hath been already . - 

hi But whether it were by this, or ſome other victory, Seleucus 


1 N had at length the advantage in this war; ſo that 


P Forced to ſhift from place to place with the few Ptol. Euer. 


+ t 5 
* | Femains of his baffled party, till at laſt being driven 1 
* put of Meſopotamia, and finding no other place where he 
10 | ould be ſafe within the Syrian empire, he fled to Ariarathes 


| A ing of Cappadocia, whole daughter he had married, But 

that king, notwithſtanding the alliance and affinity he had con- 
| Rrated with him, ſoon growing weary of maintaining an 
| Exile, who could bring no advantage to him, ordered him to 
pe cut off. But, while meaſures were taking for the execu- 


an | 

1 5 Jing hereof, Antiochus, getting notice of the defign, eſcaped 

ib: from thence into Egypt, chooſing rather to put himſelf into 

1 1 | 2 = the 
T 8 * Juſtin, lib. 27. c. 3. 

wy Bl e Trogus! in Prologo 27. Polyznus Stratagem. lib. 4. c. 17. 

þ 


8 Juſtin ſpeaking of the Gauls, or Galatians, hath theſe words: Gal- 

um ea tempeſtate tantæ fecunditati juventus fuit, ut Afiam omnem 

wo N ut examine aliquo implerent. Denique neque reges Orientis ſine 

Wh eee Gallorum exercitu ulla bella geſſerunt, lib. 25. c. a. 
Juſlin. lib, 27. C. 3. Polyænus, ibid. 
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L ing all this, the two brothers ſtill went on with their wars 
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| men. For Babylonia, or the province of Babylon, was a 
” part of Meſopotamia. And Antiochus Hierax had the Ga- 
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Antiochus, being vanquiſhed and broken, d was Anno 240. 
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the hands of Ptolemy, the profeſſed enemy of his family, than 


truſt himſelf upon any terms with his brother, whom he wa: 
conſcious he had ſo much offended : and he fared not at all 


the better for it; for, as ſoon as he arrived in Egypt, Pto- 
lemy cauſed him to be clapped up in ſafe cuſtody, in which 
he kept him confined ſeveral years, till at length having bro. | 
ken out of priſon, by the aſſiſtance of a courtezan, whom he | 
was familiar with, as he was making his eſcape out of Egypt, 


he fell among thieves, and was ſlain by them. 


In the interim King Ptolemy Euergetes enjoying ful“ 
peace, applied himſelf to the cultivating of learn. Þ 

Anno 239. ing in his kingdom, and the enlarging of his þ 
father's library at Alexandria with all manner « þ 
books for the ſervice of this deſign. The method“ 
which he took for the collecting of them à hath been already! 
mentioned; and the care of an able library-keeper being very? 
neceſſary, both for the making of a good choice of books in Þ 
the collection, and alſo for the preferving of them for the uf Þ : 
intended, on the death of Zenodotus, who, b from the time of Pto. Þ 
lemy Soter, the grandfather of the preſent king, had the keep. Þ * 
ing of the royal library at Alexandria, Euergetes © invited Þ > 
Eratoſthenes from Athens (where he was in great reputation? 
for his learning) to take this charge upon him. He was, b)! 
his birth, a Cyrenian, and had been ſcholar to Callimachus hs! 
countryman, and was a perſon of univerſal knowledge, and b 
often quoted as ſuch by Pliny, Strabo, and others. And there. 
fore they are miſtaken, who, finding him called Beta, (i. e. t“ 
ſecond) think he had that name to denote him a ſecond- rat 
man among the learned. By that appellation was meant w 
more, than that he was d the ſecond library. keeper of the roy i 
library at Alexandria after the firſt founding of it. As to hö? 
{kill in all manner of learning, he was ſecond to none of h, 
time, © as the many books he wrote did then ſufficiently mak WE 
appear, though now not extant. That which at preſent we ar 
moſt beholden to him for is a catalogue which he hath given 3 
us of all the kings that reigned at Thebes in Egypt, with tia 
years of their reigns from Menes, or Miſraim, who firſt 2 1 
: EE DRE | ep 


Ptol, Euer- 
getes „ 


2 Part 2. book 1. under the year 284. 
d Sudas in Zvedoreg. | 
© Suidas in 'AToaxurics & *Fparor . 


d Marcianus Hiracliotes, who tells us of this name given to Fraton 
henes, ſaith, he was called by the preſident of the muſeum at Ales: 
dria, which is a manifeſt argument, that he was called ſo only in reſpe- 
of the office which he bore in that muſeum in being the ſecond libri 
keeper of the library belonging to it in ſucceſſion after Zenodotus, vai 


was the firſt. 


© De Libris ab eo ſcr'ptis, vide Voſſium Ce Hiſtoricis Græcis, li. 


c. 47 


1 R 


* e 


Z 300K Il. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. _ 91 
ed Egypt after the flood, down to the time of the Trojan war. 
It contains a ſeries of 38 Kings reigning in a direct line of ſuc- 
ceeſſion one after the other; and it is ſtill extant * in Syncellus. 
Our learned countryman, Sir John Marſham, ® hath made good 


the nobleſt and moſt venerable monuments of antiquity that 
is now extant; for it was © extracted ont of the ancienteſt re- 


and there is nothing in the prophane hiſtory that begins high- 
er. It is probable this extract was made to ſupply the defect 
of Manetho, whoſe catalogue of the Thebean kings in Egypt 
; daoth not begin but where this of Eratoſthenes ends. 


his brother, and having repaired the diſorders at _ 5 

bome which that war had occaſioned, d marched e IEG. 
eaſtward to reduce thoſe that had revolted from geiles FE. 
him in thoſe parts. But he had very lame ſucceſs 5 


e in this undertaking; for Arſaces, having now had a long time 


„allowed him to ſettle himſelf in his uſurpations, had made 


oa dition, was forced to return with baffle and diſappointment. 


by Þ 2 Perchance a longer ſtay in thoſe parts might have opened him 
15 ga way to better ſucceſs; but, ſome commctions © ariſing at. 
5B Fhome during his abſence, he was forced to return to ſuppreſs 
re. them. In the interim Arſaces made uſe of the further re- 
the © {pite bereby given him ſo to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh himſelf 
call 


in his uſurped dominions, that he became ſuperior to all at- 
tempts that were afterwards made to diſturb him. 


Wh However, Seleucus, as ſoon as he had leiſure from his other 
WER fairs, made a ſecond expedition againſt him; but 

WY with much worſe ſucceſs than he had in the for- Anno 230. 
abe mer: for his uſual ill-fortune here purſuing him, TIM AT 
Wil | | 6 | | getes 17. 


are he was not only overthrown by Arſaces in a great 
weng battle, but was alſo himſelf f taken priſoner in it. The day 
den which Arſaces gained this victory, was long after 5 annu- 
ally obſerved by the Parthians with great ſolemnity, as being 
0 . 3 G 3 | | WR | 
A pagina 91. ad pap inam 147. 
1 : In Canone Chronico. | 
SWEET 
eſpe g { Jun. Uv. 41. . Sy _ 
=  Atheizus, lib. 4. c. 13. That it was ina ſecond expedition that 


bra ä : 
6 wks Seleu us was taken priſoner by Arſaces, appears from this that Jut- 


o tells us, he returned from the firſt expedition to quell inſurrections 
3 home, raiſed there againſt him in his abſende, 110. 41. c. 5. 
& * Juſtin, lib. 41. c 4. | 


Z uſe of it in ſettling the Egyptian chronology. It is one ot 


| 2 cords of that country at the command of Ptolemy Euergetes; 


Seleucus, being delivered from the troubles created him by 


| 7 himſelf too ſtrong in them to be again eaſily diſpoſſeſſed; and 
therefore Seleucus, having in vain attempted it in this expe- 
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in their opinion, the firſt day of their freedom; whereas in truth 
it was the firſt of their {lavery ; for there was never any greater 
tyranny in the world, than that of the Parthian Kings, under 
which they thenceforth fell. The Macedonian yoke would 
have been much eaſier to them, had they ſtill continued unde 
it. From this time Arſaces took on him the title of king, 
and founded that empire in the Eaſt, which afterwards grew 
up to be ſo great and powerful, as to become a terror even 
to the Romans, who were a terror to all elſe. From bim 
all that reigned after him in that empire, à in honour of 
him, took the name of Arſaces, in the ſame manner as all 
the kings of Egypt aſter Ptolemy Soter took the name of 


Ptolemy, as long as thoſe of his race continued to reign in | 


that country. 


n "IF 


b Onias the high prieſt of the Jews at Jeruſalem growing! 


” very old, and increaſing in covetouſneſs with bis 
Anno 226. 


Ptol. Euer- 


age, and being alſo a very weak and inconſiderate | 
getes 21. man, neglected to pay to King Ptolemy Ever- f 

getes the uſual tribute of 20 talents, which had] 
conſtantly been paid by the former high prieſts his predecel- þ 
ſors, as the ſtated tribute annually due to the kings of Egypt! 
from them. And the arrears now growing high, the king! 
ſent Athenion, one of his court, to Jeruſalem, to demand of“ 


the Jews the money, and to require full payment of it forth- þ 
with to be made; threatening, that, in caſe this were not im- 
mediately complied with, he would ſend his ſoldiers to di- 


poſſeſs them of their country, and divide it among them. On ; 
the arrival of Athenion at Jeruſalem with this meſſage, the 
whole city was put into a great fright, as not knowing what Þ 2 
courle to take for the appeaſing of the king's wrath, and the 
delivering of themſelves from the danger that was threatened, þÞ 3 


At this time © there was a young man of great reputation] 


among the Jews for his. prudence, juſtice, and fanQity of liſe, #3 
called Joſeph, who was nearly related to Onias ; for he ws 
the ſon of Tobias, a prime man of that nation, by a ſiſter of 
his. Joſeph being abſent at his ſeat in the country, whe! Þ 
this meſſenger came to Jeruſalem, his mother took care to 
tend him an account of what had happened; whereon co-Þ 
ming immediately to Jeruſalem, he very ſeverely upbraided 
his uncle with his ill management of the public inter 
of the people, as thus, for the ſaving of his money, to &. 
poſe them to ſuch danger; (for in thoſe times the high priet Þ 

| wa 


- © Tuſtin. lib. 47. c. 5. 
b Joſephus Antiq. lib, 13. 
F Ibid. C. Hs | 
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was the chief governor 1n all the temporal affairs, as well as the 
eccleſiaſtical of that nation): and he further told him, that, 
things being brought to this paſs by his ill conduct, there was 
no other way to be taken for the remedy, but for him to go to 
the Egyptian court, and there endeavour, by his application to 


the king, to make up the matter. But Onias, by the dulneſs 


of his temper, as well as by his age, wanting vigour for ſuch 
an undertaking, utterly declined it, telling his nephew, that he 
would quit his {tation both in church and itate, rather than put 
himſelf upon that journey : whereon Joſeph deſired, that the 
matter might be committed to him, and he would go to the 
king in his ſtead ; which Onias readily conſenting to, Joſeph 


f 4 went up unto the temple, and there called together the people 


(for the outer court of the temple was the uſual place for the 
aſſembling of the people on all occaſions), and acquainted them 


ol his having undertaken, by the appointment of Onias, to go 


; ambaſſador from them to the King on their behalf; and, if they 


N 1 thought fit to approve hereof, he deſired them no longer to 
| 2 diſturb themſelves with fears; for he doubted not, but that, on 


his acceſs to the king, he ſhould be able to ſet all right again 


with him. At which the people much rejoicing, gave him. 
great thanks for what he had propoſed to do for them, and ear- 
gnaeſtly deſired him to proceed in it. Hereon he immediately 


went to find out Athenion, and, having gotten him to his 


2 houſe, and there entertained him, as long as he tarried at Jeru- 


| 4 alem, with a very kind and ſplendid hoſpitality, and having alſo, 
dt his departure, preſented him with ſeveral very valuable gifts, 


be ſent him away fully engaged to make as fair a repreſentation 

do the king as the caſe would bear, and at the ſame time aſſured 
bim, that he would forthwith follow after him to the Egyptian 
court, there to give the king full fatisfaction as to the matter 


| 3 which he had ſent him about. Athenion returned to Alexandria 


| 3 exceedingly well pleaſed with the kind and obliging entertain- 
ment which he had from Joſeph, and ſo much taken with the 
bprudent behaviour and noble deportment which he obſerved in 


bim, that, on his making his report to the king of his embaſſy, 
and his telling him of the intentions of Joſeph, the high prieſt's 
nephew, ſpeedily to attend him, for the giving of him full ſa- 
T tisfaction, he took occaſion to ſet forth his character with ſo 


great advantage, as made the king very deſirous of ſeeing him, 


| : and fully prepared to receive him with all manner of favour and 
relpects. As ſoon as the ambaſſador was gone from Jeruſalem, 


Joſeph, having taken up of the bankers of Samaria 20,000 
| drachms, which amounted to about 700 pounds of our money, 


= and thereby provided himſelf with an equipage to appear at the 
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Egyptian court, he ſet out for Alexandria, and having, on the | 
way thither, chanced on the road to fall in with ſeveral of the 
chief nobility of Cœle-Syria and Phœnicia, who were travelling 4 
to the ſame place, he joined company with them in the remain. 5 
ing part of the journey. Their buſineſs thither was to farm of 
the king his revenues of thoſe provinces, and, having provided 
themſelves with very ſplendid equipages, to wake the better ap- | 
pearance at Ptolemy's court, they laughed at Joſeph for the 
meanneſs of his, and made it the ſubject of their ſport for the | 


molt part of the way as they went. Joſeph bore all this with 
patience, but, in the mean time, accurately obſerving the dil. 


courſe which they had with each other about their buſineſs, le 
got thereby ſuch an inſight into it, as put him in a condition to | 
Jaugh at them ever after, On their arrival at Alexandria, they | 


found the king was gone to Memphis : Joſeph alone haſtened 


thither after him, and had the good fortune to meet him on the | 
Toad returning to Alexandria, while Athenion was with him | 


and his queen in the ſame chariot. As ſoon as Athenion had 
eſpied him, he pointed him out to the king, telling him, that 


this was the young man, Onias's nephew, of whom he had ſpoken : 
ſo much to him. Whereon the king called him to him, and took | 


him into his chariot; and, having talked to him of the ill uſage 1 
of Onias towards bim, in not pay ing him his ti ibute, Joſeph ex- þ : 


cuſed his uncle, by reaſon of his age and weaknels, in ſo hand- 


come whereon the king uſed aniually to let to farm the reve- 


nues of the ſeveral provinces of his empire, and they were {et 1 


up in their order, by way of auction, to the higheſt bidder, and 


the higheſt which the Syrians and Phœnicians, who had becu [ 


Joſeph's fellow-travellers into Egypt, would bid for the pro- 
vinces of Cœle- Syria, Phœnicia, Judea, and Samaria, amounted 
to no more than 8000 talents, Joſeph knowing, from the dil- 
cout ſe which they had with each other on the road while hie tra- 
velled with them, that they were worth more than twice as 
much, blamed them for beating down the king's revenues to {0 
low a price, and offered upon them double as much, bidding 
16, co talents for thoſe provinces over and above the for- 
fcitures : for he propoſed to give ſo much for the ordinary 16 
venues only, and to return all the forfeitures beſides into the 


king's treaſury , Which uled before to belong to the farmers. W 


ſome a manner, as not only ſatisfied the King, but alſo raiſed in Þ 
him ſo good an opinion of the advocate, that he took him into Þ 
his particular fayour, and, on his arrival at Alexandria, ordered“ 
him to be lodged in the palace, and to be there maintained at 
his own table. And Joſeph afterwards did hun that ſervice, a Þ 
made him ſufficient recompence for it: for, when the day was 
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Ptolemy liked very well the advancing of his revenues by ſo 
large an augmentation; but, doubting the ability of the bidder 


to make good his propoſal, aſked him, what ſecurity he would 
give him for it? Joſeph very facetiouſly replied, that he would 


give him the ſecurity of perſons beyond ail exception ; and, 


when bid to name them, he named the king and the queen to be 


bound to each other for the faithful performance of what he 
undertook ; the king, laughing at the pleaſantneſs of the an- 
ſwer, was ſo taken with it, that he truſted him upon his own 
word, without any other ſecurities. Whereon Joſeph, having 
borrowed 500 talents at Alexandria, and fatisfied the king as 


to his uncle's arrears, was admitted to the truſt of being the 


king's recerver-general of all his revenues in the provinces above 
mentioned ; and having received a guard of 2000 men, at his 
deſire, for theſupporting of him in the execution of his office, he 


immediately left Alexandria to enter on it. On his arrival at 


Aſkelon, and there demanding the king's duties, they not only 


refuſed payment, but alſo affronted him with rude and oppro- 
brious language ; whereon, having commanded his foldiers to 
take up 20 of the ringleaders, he executed exemplary juſtice 


upon them, and ſent their forfeited eſtates to the King, amount- 
ing to 1000 talents; and he having done the like at Scytho- 
polis, another city in Paleſtine, where he was reſiſted in the 
ſame manner, the example which he made of theſe two places 
ſo terrified all the reſt, that, after this, every where elſe the 


the gates were opened to him, and all paid him the King's dues 


without any more refuſal or oppoſition: of which he having 
given the king a full account, the prudence and ſteadineſs of 
his conduct met with ſuch thorough approbation, that he con- 
tinued in this office under Ptolemy Euergetes, and Ptolemy 
Philopater, his ſon, 22 years, till Ptolemy Epiphanes, the ſon 
of Philopater, loſt thoſe provinces to Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria, in the firſt year of his reign : for there I place 
the end of the 22 years which Joſephus aſſigns him for his con- 
tinuance in this office, and not in the end of his life, as moit 
others do. For the ſame Joſephus tells us, that he a was a 


young man when he firſt undertook it ; and, in another place, 


that he was d very old when he ſent Hyrcanus his fon into 
Egypt, which was ſome time before his death. But 22 years 
was too ſhort a time from being young to grow very old: for, 
ſuppoſing him to have been zo when he firſt became tax-ga- 
therer for the king of Egypt in Syria and Paleſtine, 22 more 


would 


___ * Joſephus's words are, that he then was veog pry er4 Thy rauuer, Antiq. 


lib, 13. c. 4. 


b Feing hindered, faith Joſephus, from going himſelf into Egypt on 


that occaſion, due yipus, 1. e. by realhef his old age. Antiq. ibidem. 
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96 
would make him but 52; and he could not be ſaid to be old 


at that age, and much leſs at any time before it. Cœle-Syrie 


and Paleſtine had been again reſtored to Ptolemy Epiphanes, on 
his marrying Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the Great; 


and after that it was, that Joſeph, having been again reſtored to 


his office of tax-gatherer in thoſe provinces, ſent Hyrcanus into 
Egypt to congratulate the king on the birth of his eldeſt ſon, 
he being then too old, as * Joſephus tells us, to go himſelf, Al. 
lowing the 22 years of Joſeph's office of tax-gatherer in Cole. 
Syria and Paleſtine, for the king of Egypt, to end on Antiochus's 
taking thoſe provinces from Ptolemy Epiphanes, and that, on 
their being again reſtored to him, Joſeph was again reſtored to 
his office, and died in it, about the beginning of the reign of 
Seleucus Philopater 1n Syria, this will ſolve all difficulties in the 
hiſtory which Joſephus gives us of this matter. That his life 
could not end with theſe 22 years hath been already ſhewn, for 
he was an old man before he died; and where then can the 
end of theſe 22 years of his office be better placed, than where 
ended in thoſe provinces the authority of the king of Egypt, 


under which he held it? And this ending of theſe 22 years tell 
us where they did begin: and that they could not begin ſooner 


CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART II. 


than where I have ſaid, the age of Onas ſufficiently proves: for 


the hiſtory b of Joſephus tells us, it was when he was grown 


very old, which muſt determine us to the latter end of his life; 


and it was but eight years before his death where I place 15 


They who put the beginning of theſe 22 years higher up, 


end them with the end of Joſeph's life (as moſt chcoologers i 
do both), can never make Joſephus conſiſtent with himſelf in 
that relation which he hath given us of this whole matter. 


Seleucus, having continued a prifoner in Parthia till this 
time, © there died of a fall from his horſe, as he was riding 


abroad. Atheneus © tells us, that Arſaces maintained him 
royally during his captivity ; but that he releaſed him (as ſome 


will have it) doth not any where appear. Juſtin tells us, that 


he died in the manner as J have related, being © then in baniin- 


ment, and having loſt his Kingdom; which can be underſtood no 
otherwiſe than of the baniſhment and loſs of reigning which 
he ſuſtained, by being held in captivity by this Parthian king, 


till he died in it. His wife was Laodice, the ſiſter of Andro- 


3 | * machus, 
2 Antiq. ibid, 
b Antiq. ibid. 
| 4 lib. 27. c. 3. 
ib. 4. c. 13. | 
© Seleucus, amiſſo regno; equo precipitatus finitur, Sie fratres gn” aft 
germanis cafibus exules ambo poſt regna ſcelerum ſuorum pens l 
runt, Jultin, lib. 27. c. 3. 
AR, 


1 


for he was a very weak prince, in body, mind, and 
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machus, one of the generals of his armies. By her he had two 
ſons and a daughter: the ſons were Seleucus and Antiochus; 


the daughter he married to Mithridates, king of Pontus, with 
whom he gave Phrygia to him in a dower. 


Seleucus, being the eldeſt of the two ſons, ® ſucceeded him i in 


the throne, and took the name of Ceraunus, 1. e. the 


| : D 1. Anno 225. 
Thunderer, a title which very little became him; Ptol. Bac. 


getes 22. 
purſe, and never did any thing worthy of that name. 


His reign was very ſhort, and his authority low, both in the 
army and the provinces; and that he was ſupported 3 in either, 
was owing to his kinſman Achæus, the ſon of Andromachus, 
b his mother's brother, who, being a wiſe and valiant man, re- 
gulated and guided his affairs as well as the ſhattered ſtate his 
father left them in would admit. As to Andromachus, he ha- 
ving been taken priſoner by Ptolemy in the wars which he had 
with Callinicus, was detained a priſoner at Alexandria durin 
all this reign, and ſome part of the next; till at length the 
Rhodians, to gain favour with Achæus, got him releaſed, and 
ſent him to him, while he reigned in Leſſer Aſia. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, © having poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
Leſſer Aſia, from Mount Taurus to the Helleſpont, 
Seleucus marched with an army againſt him, leaving Aldo $14- 

uer- 
Hermias, a Carian, his lieutenant in Syria, during getes 23. 
his abſence. Achæus his Kinſman accompanied him 
in this expedition, and ſerved him in it, as well as the cir- 
cumſtances of his affairs would admit. 

But money being wanting to pay the army, and the * 
neſs of the King rendering him contemptible to the 
ſoldiers, 4 Nicanor and Apaturius, two of his chief On $43" 

LUCT= 
commanders, conſpired againſt him while he lay in getes 24. 
Phrygia, and, by poiſon, put an end to his life. But 
Achæus, being then in the army, revenged his death, by cut- 
ting off the traiterous authors of it, with all that were concern- 
ed with them in the treaſon; and afterward managed the army 
with that prudence and reſolution, that he not only Kept all 
there in order, but alſo prevented Attalus from reaping any 
advantage from this accident, which otherwiſe might have 
ruined the whole intereſt of the Syrian empire in thoſe parts. 
Seleucus dying without children, the army offered Achæus 


the 
2 Polybius, lib. 4. P. 315 Kb. 5. P. 386. Appian. in eng 
b b Polybius, lib. 4. p. 317 
© Polybius, lib. 4. P. 315 
© Polybius, ibid. appizn, i in Syriacis. Juſtin, lib. 29. c. 5. Hicrony- 
mus in Cap. xi. Danielis. 
* Polybius, ibid. 
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the crown; and ſeveral of the provinces concurred with them | 
herein. But he then generouſly refuſed it, though he was af- 


terwards, in a leſs favourable juncture, forced to aſſume it in 


his own defence, having then no other way left to ſecure him- 


ſelf againſt the deſigns which the miniſters at court had there 
contrived for his ruin. At preſent, inſtead of taking it to him- 
ſelf, he carefully preſerved it for the next lawful ſucceſſor, An- 
tiochus, the brother of the late deceaſed king, who was then a 


minor, not exceeding the 15th year of his age. When Seleu- 
cus marched into the Leſſer Aſia, he ſent him to Babylonia to 


be a there educated; and there he was at the time of Seleucus's 
death: from whence being b ſent for to Antioch, he there 
aſcended the throne after his brother, and fat on it 36 years. 
By reaſon of the many great actions done by him, he had the 
ſurname of Magnus (i. e. the Great). Achæus, the better to 


ſecure him in the ſucceſſion, ſent part of the army which fol- 


lowed Seleucus to him into Syria, under the command of Epi- 
genes, one of the moſt experienced commanders of the late 
king; the reſt he retained with him in the Leſſer Afﬀia, for the 
ſupport of the Syrian intereſt in thoſe parts. 

Antiochus, © on the firſt ſettling of his kingdom, ſent Molon 
and Alexander, two brothers, into the Eaſt, ma- 
king the former governor of Media, and the other 
governor of Perſia. All the provinces of Leſſer 
Aſia he committed to the charge of Achæus. Epi- 
genes he made general of the forces which he kept about him, 
and retained Hermias the Carian to be his chief miniſter of 
ſtate, in the ſame ſtation which he held under his brother. 
Achzus ſoon recovered d all that Attalus had wreſted from the 
Syrian empire, and reduced him within the narrow limits ct 


Ptol. Euer- 


his own kingdom of Pergamus. But © Alexander and Molon, 


deſpiſing the youth of the king, as ſoon as they were ſettled in 
the provinces which they were ſent to govern, rebelled againft 
him, and ſet up for themſelves, each declaring himſelf ſove- 
reign of the country he had taken poſſeſſion of. 

While theſe things were a-doing, there happened a very 


violent earthquake 1n the Eaſt, which made great devaſta- 
tions in thoſe. "Parts, eſpecially in Caria and the ifland of 


Rhodes. 


2 At Selencia, which ſtood in the province of Babylonia, and was then 
the metropolis of all the eaſtern parts, inſtead of Babylon, which was 
now delolated. _ 

d Polybius, ibid. & li b. 5. p. 386. Hieronymus in Cap. xi. Danicli:: 


Appian. in Syriacis, Juſtin, lib. 29. C. I, 


Polybius, lib. 5. p. 386. 
d Idem, lib. 4. p. 318. 
1 Idem, lib. 5 P- 386. 
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Rhodes. In * the latter it threw down not only the walls of 


the city of Rhodes, and their houſes, but alſo the great co- 


loſſus there erected in the mouth of their harbour, which was 


one of the ſeven wonders of the world. It was b a prodigious 


ſtatue of braſs, there ereCted to the ſun, of 70 cubits, or 105 
feet in height, and every thing elſe of it was in proportion 
hereto, Demetrius Poliorcetes, having for a whole year be- 
ſieged the city of Rhodes, without being able to take it, at 
length, being wearied out with ſo long lying there, was content 


to make peace with them, as I have already related in the 8th 


book of the firſt part of this Hiſtory. On his departure thence, 
he left the Rhodians all his engines and other preparations of 
war, which he had there provided for the carrying on of that 
ſiege. Theſe the Rhodians afterwards ſold for 300 talents, with 


which money, adding other ſums thereto, they erected this 


coloſſus. The artificer that made it © was Chares of Lindus, who 
was 12 years in completing the work; and, 66 years after, it 
was thrown down by this earthquake. It was begun, there- 
fore, to be made in the year before Chriſt 300; it was finiſhed 


in the year 288, and overthrown in the year 222. On this ac- 
cident, the Rhodians 4 ſent abroad ambaſſadors a-begging to 


all the princes and {tates of the Grecian name or original, who, 


exaggerating their loſles, procured vaſt ſums for the repairing 


of them, eſpecially from the kings of Egypt, Macedon, Syria, 
Pontus, and Bithynia, which above five times exceeded the 
value of their damages. And, when they had got the mo- 
ney, inſtead of ſetting up the coloſſus again (for which moſt 
of it was given), © they pretended that an oracle from Del- 
phos forbade it, and put the whole ſum into their own poc- 


kets ; whereby they very much enriched themſelves. So this 


coloſſus lay where it fell, without being any more erected, and 


there was let lie 894 years; till at length, in the year of our 
Lord 672, f Moawias, the ſixth caliph or emperor of the 


Saracens, having taken Rhodes, fold the braſs to a Jewiſh 
merchant, who loaded with it goo camels; and therefore, 
allowing 800 pound weight to every camel's burden, the 
braſs of this coloſſus, after the waſte of ſo many years by 


the 


2 Euſcbii Chronicon. Oroſius, lib. 4. c. 13. Polybius, lib. 5. p. 428. 
419. 

d Plinius, lib. 34. c. 7. Strabo, lib. 14. p. 652.; vide etiam Scaligeri 
Animadverfiones in Euſcbii Chronicon, No. 1794. p. 137. 

Plinius, ibid. 

Polybius, lib. 5. p. 428. 419. 

„dem, ibid. Strabo, lib. 14. p. 650. CEL 

f Zonaras ſub regno Conſtantis Imperatoris Heracli Nepotis, & Ce- 

drenus. Vice etiam Scaligerum loco modo citato. 
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the ruſt and wear of the braſs itſelf, and the purloinings and 


 embezzlements of men, amounted to 420,000 pound weight. 


Toward the end of this year * died Ptolemy Euergetes, king 
of Egypt, after he had reigned over that Kingdom 25 years, 
He was the laſt king of that race that“ governed himſelf with 
any temper or virtue, all that after ſucceeded being monſters 
of luxury and vice. After having made peace with Syria, he 
moſtly applied himſelf to the enlarging of his dominions ſouth- 
ward; and he © extended them a great way down the Red ſea, 
making himſelf maſter of all the coaſts of it, both on the 


Arabian as well as on the Ethiopian fide, even down to the 


ſtraits through which it diſchargeth itſelf into the Southerr: 
ocean. 
On his death, he was ſucceeded d by Ptolemy Philopater his 
. ſon, © a moſt profligate and vicious young prince. 
Anno 221. He was ſuppoſed to have f made away with his fa- 
ther by poiſon ; and he had not been long on the 
throne ere he added to that parricide the murder 5 
of his mother, and of Magas his brother; and a little after 


followed the death of Cleomenes king of Sparta, occaſioned 


by the ſame meaſures of wickedneſs and barbarity. h He 
having been vanquiſhed and driven out of Greece by Antigo- 


nus, king of Macedon, fled to Ptolemy Euergetes, and was 


| Kindly received by him: but that king a little after dying, he 


had not that favour from his ſucceflor. However, being 


looked upon as a perſon of great wiſdom and ſagacity, Soſi- 
bius, who was Philopater's chief miniſter of tate, thought fit 
to communicate to him his maſter's deſign of cutting off Ma- 
gas his brother, and to aſk his advice about it; which Cleo- 


menes having diſſuaded him from, and given ſome reaſons for 
it which much diſpleaſed Soſibius, occaſion was taken, from 


another matter, to caſt him into priſon; from whence having 


gotten looſe, and gathered his friends and followers together, 


who came with him from Sparta, he took the advantage of Pto- 
lemy's being abſent from Alexandria, to call and excite the 
people to aflume their liberty, and free themſelves from the ty- 
ranny which they were then under: but, not ſucceeding in this 
attempt, he flew bier in the ſtreets of the city, as did alſo 


all 


-» Polybius, lib. 2. p. 155. Juſtin. lib. 29. c. x. Plutarch. in Cleomene. 
Ptolemæus Aſtronomus in Canone. | 
d Strabo. lib. 17. p. 796. 
© Monumentum Adulitanum. | 
d Ptolemæus Aſtronomus in Canone. Euſebius in Chronico. 
© Plutarchus ia Cleomene, Strabo, ibid. Poly bius, lib. 5. p. 380. 381. 
f Juſtin. lib. 29. c. 1. 
b Plutarchus in Cleomene. Polybius, lib. 5. p. 380. 3823. 
k Plutarchus in Cleomene. Polybius, lib. 5. 
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all the reſt that were with him. Plutarch, in his life of Cleo. 
menes, hath given us a full narrative of this matter; and ſo 
alſo hath Polybius in the 5th book of his hiſtory, 

Antiochus taking the advantage of Euergetes's death, and 


the ſucceſſion of ſo voluptuous and profligate a prince after him. | 
thought it a proper tune for him to attempt the recovery of 
Syria; and Hermias his prime miniſter preſſed hard for his 
going in perſon to this war, contrary to the opinion of Epi- 


genes his general; who thought it chiefly concerned him to 


1 | luppreſs the rebellion of Alexander and Molon in the Eaſt ; 


and therefore adviſed him to march immediately in perſon with, 
the main of his army for the ſubduing of thoſe rebels, before 
they ſhould gather greater ſtrength in the revolted provinces 


againſt him. But the opinion of Hermias taking place, Antio- 


chus marched towards Cœle-Syria with one part of his army, 
and ſent Zeno and Theodotus Hermiolius, two of his generals, 
with the other to ſuppreſs the rebels. While he was on his 


march towards Cœle-Syria, being arrived at Seleucia near 
Zeugma, there b was brought thither to him Laodice, the daugh- 


ter of Mithridates King of Pontus, to be his wife, which cauſed 
his ſtay for ſome time in that place to celebrate the nuptials. 
But the joy of his marriage was ſoon interrupted by ill news 
from the Eaſt : for © his generals being there overpowered by 


the joint forces of Alexander and Molon, were forced to re- 


tire and leave them maſters of the field, Hereon Antiochus, 
inclining to the advice given by Epigenes, reſolved to deſiſt 
from his expedition 1 in Cœle-Syria, and march directly with all 
his forces into the Eaſt for the . of this rebellion, be- 
fore it ſhould grow to any greater head. But 4 Hermias per- 
liſting in his former opinion, for the ſake of ſome private views 


of his own which he had therein, overbore all oppoſition to it, 
and prevailed with the king to fend another general with 


more forces into the Eaſt, and proceed himſelf in his former 
intended expedition into Ceele-Syria. The general ſent into 
the Eaſt was Xinztas an Achæan, whoſe commiſlion was to 
join the forces which were there before under the two former 
generals, and take upon him the chief command of the whole 


army. But he came off with worſe ſucceſs than thoſe whom 


he ſucceeded : for © paſſing the Tigris, he was there drawn 
into a ſnare, and circumvented by a ſtratagem of the enemy's, 


and he, and all the forces that paſſed with him, were cut off 


and deſtroyed ; whereon the rebels made themſelves maſters 


of 


1 Polybius, lib. 5s. p. 387. Juſtin. 7 {OEMs lib. 5. p. 389. 
30, C. I, | em, P · 390. 
» Polybins, lib. 5. p. 388. e Idem, p. 391—393. 
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of the province of Babylonia, and almoſt all Meſopotamia, 
without any oppoſition. In the interim Antiochus, proceed- 
ing in his expedition in Cœle-Syria, penetrated as far as the | 
valley which lieth between two ridges of the mountains call. | 
ed Libanus and Antilibanus; but there he found the paſles of | 
thoſe mountains ſo well fortified, and ſuch reſiſtance made in 
them by Theodotus an /Etolian, who was there governor for 
Ptolemy, that he was forced to retreat without making any 
further progreſs that way: and the ill news which he had by 
this time received of the loſs of Xinætas and his army in the 
Eaſt haſtened his return ; for now ® being fully convinced that 
he had nothing elſe to do but to follow the advice which 
Epigenes had at firſt given him, and march in perſon againſt 
the rebels, and all elſe about him being of the ſame opinion, 
he fully reſolved on it; and Hermias durſt not ſay any more | 
againſt it. But to be revenged on Epigenes for thwarting his 
deſigns herein, he did, by forged letters, fix a plot of treaſon 
upon him, and cauſed him to be cut off for it. In the interim E 
Antiochus, though the year was now far ſpent, paſſed the Eu- 
phrates, and having there joined his other forces, that he 
might be the nearer at hand for action the next ſpring, he put 
his army into winter-quarters 1n thoſe parts, and there waited 
the proper ſeaſon for the beginning of the war. 
And, as ſoon as that approached, © he marched directly to 
the Tigris, and, having paſled that river, forced Mo- 
SIO 290 lon to a battle, wherein he got ſuch an entire victory 
p = 1, over him, that the rebel, finding his cauſe abſolutely 
loſt, out of deſpair, flew himſelf. Alexander was 
then abſent in Perſia: but Nicolas, another brother, eſcaping 
from the battle, brought him the ill news thither ; whereon 
they flew firſt their mother, then their wives and children, and 
laſtly themſelves, that ſo they might avoid falling into the 
hands of the conqueror. And thus ended this rebellion (as 
it is to be wiſhed all rebellions might end) in a moſt calami- 
tous deſtruction of all that were concerned in it. | 4 
After this victory © the remains of the conquered army ſub- 
mitted to the king, who, after a ſevere reprimand upon them 
for their rebellion, received them to pardon, and ordered them 
into Media, under the command of thoſe whom he ſent to re- 
gulate the affairs of that province; and then returning to Se- 
leucia on the Tigris, there continued 10 ſome time, to give hi 
| order 
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orders for the reſettling of his authority in the revolted pro- 


vinces, and the reducing of all things again in them to their 
former order; which having effected by ſuch proper inſtru- 
ments as he thought fit to employ herein, he marched againſt 
the Atropatians, a people inhabiting on the weſt of Media, in 
a country now called Georgia: * Artabazes their king, being 
then a very old man, and grown decrepit with age, was ſo ter- 
rified on the approach of Antiochus with his victorious army, 
that he ſent ambaſſadors to make h1s ſubmiſſion, and agreed to 
peace with him on his own terms. 
By this time Hermias, through his inſolence and haughty con- 
duct, d growing intolerable to his maſter, as well as to all elſe, 
Apollophanes the king's phyſician, who had at all times his 
ear on the occaſions of his health, took the advantage of it to 
repreſent unto him the danger he was in from this miniſter, 
telling him, that it was time for him to look to himſelf, and 
take care that he did not meet with the ſame fate as his brother 
did in Phrygia, and be cut of by thoſe he moſt confided in; that 
it was manifeſt Hermias was laying deſigns for himſelf; and that 
no time was any longer to be loſt for the preventing of them. 
Antiochus, who had the fame ſentiments with his phyſician, 
but had hitherto ſuppreſſed them, out of diffidence to whom to 
communicate them, very gladly received the propoſal, and im- 
mediately entered on meaſures for the ridding himſelf of this 
odious and dangerous miniſter ; and accordingly, as it had been 
concerted, having drawn him off from the army to accompany 
him on a walking abroad to take the air, as was pretended, for 
his health, as ſoon as he had thus decoyed him at a convenient 
diſtance from all that might give him any aſſiſtance, he ordered 
him to be cut off by thoſe that attended him; which was much 
to the ſatisfaction of all the provinces of the Syrian empire: for 


ÞF © he being a man of great cruelty, pride, and inſolence, managed 


all things with ſeverity and violence, bearing no contradiction 
to his ſentiments, or oppoſition to any thing he would have 
done, or ſuffering any perſon or thing to ſtand in his way to 


2} what he intended; which drew on him a general odium every 
where. But no where was there a more ſignal inſtance of it, 
than at Apamea in Syria; for there they no ſooner heard of 
his death, but they fell on his wife and children, whom he had 
left in that city, and ſtoned them all to death. 


After this Antiochus having thus ſucceſsfully managed his 


ü 3 affairs in the Eaſt, and ſettled all the provinces there under 
ſuch governors as he thought he might beſt confide in, © he 
marched back into Syria, and there put his army into winter 
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104 CONNECTION OF TE HISTORY OFC PART Ii;. 
quarters; and at Antioch ſpent the remaining part of the yen 


in conſulting with his miviſters, and the officers of his army, 


about the operations of the next year's war. 

For he had ſtill two dangerous euterprizes to undertake fo: 
the reſtoring of the Syrian empire ; the firſt againſt Ptolemy, 
for the recovery of Syria, and the other againſt Achæus, who 
had made himſelf maſter of all the Leſſer Aſia. For Ptolem; 


Euergetes having, in the beginning of the reign of Seleucu: 


Callinicus, ſeized all Syria, as hath been above related, a grea! 


part of it was {till held by his ſucceſſor the preſent Egyptian 


king ; and Antiochus had reaſon to be very uneaſy in having 
him ſo near a neighbour. And as to Achzus, 1t hath been 
already related how he refuſed the crown, when offered him, 
on the death of Selencus Ceraunus; and, inſtead of putting it 
on his own head, faithfully preſerved it for Antiochus, the next 
rightful heir, Hereon Antiochus committed to him the govern- 
ment of all his provinces in Leſſer Aſia; which charge he ha- 
ving managed with that valour and wiſdom of conduct, as to 
recover them all out of the hands of Attalus king of Perga- 


mus, who had in a manner made himſelf abſolute maſter of 
them, this ſucceſs made him envied by the chief miniſter, and 


others who had the King's ear at court; and therefore, reſolu- 


tions being taken to ſuppreſs him, forged letters were produ- 


ced to prove him to have entertained traitorous deſigns for the 


uſurping of the crown, and to hold correſpondence with Pto- 


lemy, and to be in league with him for this purpoſe; which 
* Achzus having notice of, found he had no other way to le- 
cure himſelf againſt the miſchievous machinations of thole 
men, than by doing what he was charged with. And therefore, 
being neceſſitated for his own defence to ſet up for himſelf, he 
aſſumed the crown, which he had before refuſed, and declared 
himſelf King of Aſia. So that Antiochus having theſe two 
dangerous wars upon his hands, which of theſe two he ſhould 


firſt undertake, either that againſt Ptolemy for the recovery of 


Syria, or that againſt Achæus for the recovery of Leſſer Aſia, 
was the matter which was under debate in the king's council. 

But at length, upon full conſideration, it b being reſolved, fi! 
5 to reduce all that belonged to the Syrian empire on 


Prot Philo that ide Mount Taurus, before they marched over 
pater 3. it againft Achæus, the operations of the enſuing 


campaign were coucerted and ordered accordingly 
For the garriſons which the Egyptians had in Syria being the 
dec peſt thorn in their fide, and which they were moſt ſenſible 


of, it was thought the beſt courſe to remove this firſt ; and 


therefore 


Polybius, lib. 5. P. 40 r. b Idem, lib. 5. p. 402. 
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| 2 therefore at preſent only threatening letters were ſent to Achæ- 
Aus, and the whole army rendezvouſed at Apamea to carry the 
|} war into Cœle-Syria. But, in a council there held before the 
march of the army from thence, Apollophanes the king's phy- 


| i fician, having repreſented, how prepoſterous a thing it was for 


| = him to paſs into Cele-Syria, and leave Seleucia, a place ſo near 
mais capital, in the enemy's hands behind him, he drew all over 
to him by the reaſon of the thing: for this city ſtood upon 
the ſame river with Antioch, at the diſtance only of 15 miles 

below it, near the mouth of that river. On Ptolemy Euer- 
getes's having invaded Syria in the cauſe of Berenice his ſiſter, 
which hath been above related, he ſeized this city; and a gar- 


; Þ © riſon of Egyptians having been then placed in it, they had 
: Þ | held the place ever ſince now full 24 years; which was not 
only a conſtant annoyance to the n but alſo inter- 
cepted their communication with the ſea, and ſpoiled all their 
- | © trade that way: for Seleucia, ly ing near the mouth of the river 
o Orontes, was the ſea-port to Antioch ; and they ſuffered much 
by being deprived of it. All which being ſet forth by Apollo- 
)' Þ © phanes in his repreſentation of this matter, it fully determined 
4 Þ the king and all his council to follow the meaſures he propo- 
i- Þ 7 fed, and begin the campaign with the ſiege of Seleucia; and a 
u- accordingly the whole army marched thither, and inveſted 
ne that place, and, having carried it by a general aſlault, drove 
o- | | the Egyptians thence. | 

ch After this Antiochus made into Ceele-Syria, d being call- 
fe- edi thither by Theodotus the ZEtolian, Ptolemy's governor of 
fe that province, with offer of putting the whole country into 
re, his hands. It hath been already related, how valiantly he re- 
he pulſed Antiochus in his laſt eruption into that country. But 
red 


this was not enough to pleaſe thoſe who governed at court; 
FE they expected more from him, which they imagined was in 


b 5 Aria to anſwer for it at the peril of his head. And although 


e with ſuch reſentment and indignation for this ill- 


while he attended his cauſe at court, having obſerved in how 
vile and diſſolute a manner all lived there, this augmented his 
8 bee he not being able to bear with any patience his 
E bug made obnoxious to ſo deſpicable a ſet of men; for no- 


H 2 of 


Polybius, p. 404, & 405. b Idem, p. 405. & 406, 
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his power to have done, and therefore called him to Alexan- 
de were acquitted, on the hearing of his cauſe, and ſent back 
to his government, yet he did not. acquit them of the wrong 
bey did him by this injurious accuſation, but returned into 


bv and affront, that he reſolved to be revenged for it. And, 


L bing could be more lewd and abominable than the condut 
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of Philopater, during all the time of his reign ; and his who!c 
court was formed after his example. He is ſaid to have pol. 
ſoned his father; and he made this the more believed, that, 


after his deceaſe, he openly and avowedly put to death Be. 


renice his mother, and Magas his only brother; and then 
thinking himſelf free from all controul and fear of danger, he 
gave himſelf up to the vileſt entertainments of luſt, luxury, 
and beſtiality, minding little elſe than the glutting of himſelf 
in all the pleaſures which theſe moſt deteſtable vices could af. 
ford him. His chief miniſter was Soſibius, a man bad enough 


to ſuit the ſervice of ſuch a maſter, and crafty enough to know 
and uſe all the means whereby beſt to ſecure his intereſt 


under him. But thoſe that moſt governed him were d Aga. 
thocles, Agathoclea his ſiſter, and Oenanthe their mother, The 
firſt was his pathic, the ſecond his concubine, and the laſt his 
bawd to ſerve him in providing for the worſt of his luſts. 


Agathoclea was at firſt a public woman and a common ſtrum- 


pet ; but, having engaged Philopater's affect ion, ſhe had an ab- 


ſolute aſvendant over him all his life after, and his love to her 
was the foundation on which was built his favour to the other 


two. Theodotus, on his being at Alexandria, having obſerved 
al this, could not but abhor ſo vile a conduct, and, being a gal- 
lant man, ſcorned to be any longer under it; and this, with his 
reſentments for his ill uſage, put him upon a reſolution of ſeek- 
ing for a new maſter, that might be more worthy of his ſer- 
vice. And therefore, on his return to his province, having 
ſeized Tyre and Ptolemais, he declared for King Antiochus, 
and ſent him the meſſage I have mentioned to call him into thoſe 
parts, and, on his arrival, delivered to him theſe two cities; 


whereby he put him in a fair way of becoming maſter of all 


the reſt of that country. Nicolas, one of Ptolemy's generals 
in thoſe parts, made ſome oppoſition to him on this invaſion, 


although not ſufficient to obſtruct his progreſs : for although 


he were a countryman of Theodotus's, as being an ZEtoltan, 
vet he would not join with him in this defection, but fill ad- 
hered to the intereſt of King Ptolemy, according to his firſt en- 
gagements to him; and therefore, as ſoon as Theodotus had 
ſeized Ptolemais, he beſieged him in it; and, on Antiochus's 
marching thither to raiſe the ſiege, he ſeized the paſſes of Mount 
Libanus againſt him, and defended them to the utmoſt ; but, 
being overborne by the ſuperior power of Antiochus, he was 
forced to recede, and Antiochus had thereon Tyre and Ptole- 


mais put into his hands by Theodotus; ; where having found 


great 


1 ck. in Cleomene. Valeſii Exercepta ex Polybio, p- 64. 
d Plutarch. ibid. Athen. lib. 13. p. 577. J ultin. lib. 30. c. 1. & 2. 
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great magazines of war which Ptolemy had in theſe two places 
prepared and laid up for his army, and alſo a fleet of 40 ſail of 


ſhips, he ſeized both for his ſervice, The ſhips he delivered to 
Diognetus, his admiral, with orders to ſail to Peluſium, pur- 


poſing, at the ſame time, to march thither by land with all his 
army, and invade Egypt. But being informed, that at that 
time of the year the banks of the Nile uſed to be cut, and all 
the country laid under water, and that therefore the invading 
of that realm was then impracticable, he altered his purpoſe, 
and turned all his force for the reducing of the reſt of Cale- 
Syria; and, having taken ſome places in it by ſurrender, and 


others by force, he at length made himſelf maſter of Damaſ- 
cus, the chief city of the province, having taken it by * a ſtra- 
tagem, with which he over-reached Dinon, who had the com- 


mand of it for King Ptolemy. His laſt attempt in this cam- 
paign b was upon Dora, a maritime town near Mount Carmel, 


called Dor © 1n the holy ſcriptures: but the place being ſtrong- 


ly ſituated, and well fortified and provided for by the care of 
Nicolas, he could make no impreſſion upon it; and therefore 
was glad to accept of a propoſal, which was there offered him, 
of making a truce with Ptolemy for four months; and there. 
on, drawing off under the credit of it, he marched back to Se- 


leucia on the Orontes, and there put his army into winter quar- 


ters, leaving thoſe places which he had taken in this year's war 
under the care and government of Theodotus the Ætolian. 


During this truce, da treaty was ſet on foot between the two 


contending princes, but without any other deſign on either fide 
than to gain time. Ptolemy lacked it to make preparation for 
the enſuing war, and Antiochus to look after Achæus; for he 
naving now manifeſt deſigns of uſurping Syria from him, as well 
as Leſſer Aſia, he wanted to be at home to provide againſt them, 
In this treaty, the chief point in debate was, to whom Cœle- Sy- 
ria, Pheenicia, Samaria, and Judea, did belong, by virtue of the 
partition that was made of Alexander's empire between Ptole- 


my, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, after the death of 
Antigonus, flain in the battle of Ipſus. Ptolemy claimed theſe 


provinces, as having been by that treaty aſſigned, as he ſaid, to 
Ptolemy Soter, his great-grandfather. On the other fide, An- 


EZ tiochus alledged, that they had in that partition been aſſigned 


to Seleucus Nicator, and therefore he claimed them to belong to 
him as the heir and ſucceſſor of that king in the Syrian empire. 
K 3: While 
* Polyznus, lib. 4. c. 15. | 
D Polybius, lib. 5. P. 409. 


Joſhua xl. 2. xvii. 11. Judges i. 27, 1 Kings iv. 11. 1 Chron, vil. 29. 


© Polybius, lib. 5. p. 409. 410. 411. 
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While theſe pretences were alledged on both fides, and nei- 
ther yielded to the other, the time of the truce wore 
57 218. out; and, nothing being effected by the treaty, 
ol. Philo- 
pater 4. 2 both parties again provided for the war. Nico. 
las the Ætolian, having given ſufficient proof of his 
valour and fidelity in his laſt year's ſervice for King Ptolemy, 
was this year made his generaliflimo for this war, and had the 
whole care of his intereſt in the conteſted provinces committed 
to his charge; and Perigenes, his admiral, was ſent with a 
fleet to carry on the war by ſea, Nicolas, having rendezvouſed 
his forces at Gaza, and being there furniſhed from Egypt with 
all neceſſary accoutrements and proviſions for the war, march- 
ed directly from thence for Mount Libanus, and ſeized the 
ſtraits which lay between that ridge of mountains and the ſea, 
through which it was neceſſary for Antiochus to pals, reſolving 
to expect him there, and, by the advantage of the place, obſtruct 
his further progreſs that way. In the interim Antiochus was 
not idle; but having made all due preparations for the war, 
both by ſea and land, committed his fleet to the command ot 
Diognetus, his adinical, and then marched himſelf with his ar- 
my by land. The fleets on both fides coaſt ing the armies, as 
they marched by land, they all met at thoſe ſtraits where Nico- 
las had poſted himſelf: and, while Antiochus there aſſaulted 
Nicolas by land, the fleets encountered at ſea, and the battle 
was begun on both ſides both by ſea and land at the ſame time, 
and in fight of each other. At ſea the fight ended upon equal 
terms on both ſides, neither party getting the better of the 
other. But at land, Antiochus having gotten the advantage, 
Nicolas was forced to retire to Sidon, with the loſs of 4090 of 
his men flain and taken ; and thither alſo Perigenes followed 
him with the Egyptian fleet. Antiochus purſued them thither 
both by ſea and land, with intention to beſiege the place: but 
hnding it too ſtrongly provided with men, and all other neceſ- 
 fartes, as to be eaſily taken, he thought not fit to fit down be- 
fore it ; but, -having ſent his fleet to Tyre, he marched with 
his army into Galilee, and, having taken Philoteria, on the 
north end of the ſea of Tiborins, and Scythopolis, or Bethſan, 
on the ſouth end, he marched to Attaby rium, a city ſituated 


on Mount Tabor, the mountain afterwards made famous by 


the transfiguration of our Saviour on it, and, by a ſtratagem, 

ſoon made himſelf maſter cf the place; and, by taking theſe 

cities, having brought all Galilee under him, he marched over 

the river Jordan into the land of Gilead, and took poſſeſſion of 

all that country, which formerly had been the inheritance of 

| | the 
Idem, lib. 5. p. 411. 412. &c. 
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'Þ 7 the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaſſeh, 
on that fide of the river. After that he took Rabbah of the 

children of Ammon. Polybius calls it Rabbatamana (i. e. 
| 2} Rabbath-Ammon). I have ſhewn before, how Ptolemy Phila- 
; Þ 7 delphus, having rebuilt this city, called it Philadelphia. f It 

being ſtrong and populous, it made a vigorous reſiſtance againſt 
Antiochus and all his army; but at length he brought them to 
i a ſurrender, by ſtopping their water courſe. On his making 
\ © © himſelf maſter of this place, he forced all the neighbouring 
i Þ | Arabs to ſubmit to him. But, by this time the year being far 
1 | ; ſpent, he repaſſed the river Jordan, and, having placed Hippo- 
- © © lochus and Keræas (who lately revolted to him from King Pto- 
e |  lemy) in the government of Samaria, with 5009 men, to keep 
„ | that part of the country in quiet, he led back all the reſt of his 


> — ihe Lage 4 EEC 3 4 
E „„ Ke aro: inn A — 


; forces to Prolemais, and there put them into winter quarters." 
t As ſoon as the ſpring begun, b both parties again took the 
is | © field. Ptolemy, having gotten together an army of : 
r, | © 70,000 foot, 5000 horſe, and 73 elephants, ordered - 46" te 
them to rendezvous at Peluſium; where, putting lopater = 
= | himſelf at the head of them, as ſoon as all was got 5. 
as ready for the march, he led them over the deſerts that parted 
- | Egypt and Paleſtine, and encamped at Raphia, a town lying 
d © between Rhinocorura and Gaza: and there Antiochus met him 
le with an army little inferior to his; for he had 62,000 foot, 6000 
e, borſe, and 102 elephants; and there he encamped, firſt within ten 
al © furlongs, and afterwards within five of the enemy. While they 


he lay thus near to each other, many bickerings happened between 
parties, as they went out on each fide, either for watering or fo- 
of rage, and many bold adventures were made by particular per- 
ed ſons from both armies. But that of Theodotus the /Etolian was 
er the moſt remarkable: for, © being well acquainted with the 
ut Egyptian uſages, as having long ſerved Ptolemy, till he revolt- 
dd from him to Antiochus, he took the advantage of a duſky 
e- evening, when his face could not be well diſcerned, to enter into 
th the enemy's camp with two companions, and, being there taken 
he for one of them, went into Ptolemy's tent with deſign to have 
in, killed him, and with that one ſtroke to have put an end to the 
war. But, not finding him there, he ſlew his chief phyſician in- 
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6,45 . | : Af 
by ſtead of him, wounded two others, and then, amidſt the hurry { 
m, and tumult raiſed hereon, eſcaped ſafe back again into his own * 
. . N 
of „ 50 Rabbah of Ammon is written in the Hebrew language; fee the [- 

* BY Hebrew text, Deut. iii. 11. 2 Sam. xii. 26. Jer. xlix. 2. | 2A 


5 b ius, lib. 5. p. 421. 422. Kc. Hieronymus in Cap. xi. Da- 


Idem, lib. 5. p. 423. 3 Maccab. c. 1. 
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camp. At length both kings ? drew out all their forces for a 


deciſive battle, and both rode before the front of their reſpective 
armies, to excite and encourage their men for the fight. Ar- 
finoe, who was ſiſter and wife to King Ptolemy, accompanied 


him in this action, and not only exerted herſelf in the encou- 
_ raging of the ſoldiers before the fight, but alſo continued with 
her huſband in the battle throughout all the heat and dangers 


of 1t. 'The event of the battle was, Antiochus, commanding the 


Tight wing, routed the oppoſite wing of the enemy; but, pur- 
ſuing them too far, in the interim, the other wing of the enie- 


my, having beaten his left wing, fell upon the main body then 
left naked, and utterly broke them, before he could return tv 
their aſſiſtance. An old officer of Antiochus's army, obſerving 
which way the cloud of duſt went, concluded from thence, that 
the main body was routed, and ſhewed it to the king. Bur, al- 
though he immediately returned, he came too late to recover 
this fault, finding all the reſt of his army put to flight on his 
coming back to them. Hereon he was forced to retreat, firſt to 


| Raphia, and next to Gaza, with the loſs of 10,000-of his men 


ſlain, and 4000 taken priſoners: after which, being no more 
able to make head againſt Ptolemy in thoſe parts, he quitted 
them to the conqueror, and, having gathered together the re- 
mains of his broken forces, he returned with them to Antioch. 


This battle at Raphia was fought at the ſame time that Hanni- 
bal vanquiſhed Flaminins, the Roman conſul, at the lake of 


Thraſimenus, in Hetruria. : 
On the retreat of Antiochus, b the cities of Cœle- Syria and 
Paleſtine were at a ſtrife which of them ſhould firſt yield them- 


lelves again to Ptolemy: for having been long under the govern- 
ment of the Egyptians, they were in therr affections inclined 


rather to their old maſters than to Antiochus. It was only by 
force that they had ſubmitted to the latter; and therefore, that 
force being now removed, they returned again to their former 
bent, and Ptolemy's court was thronged with ambaſladors from 
them to make their ſubmiſſions, and offer preſents unto him; 


among whom were ambaſſadors from the Jews, who were all 


findly received. Ptolemy, having thus regained theſe provinces, 
made a progreſs through them, and, among other cities which 
he vilited in this perambulation, <Jeruſalem was one that bad this 


| favour from him. Ou his arrival thither, he took a view of the 


temple, and there offered up many ſacrifices to the God of Iirael, 
and made many oblations to the temp! e, and gave ſeveral very 
valuable 


2 Polybius, lib. 5. p. 423—427. arch . Hieronymus, ibid. 
Juſtin. lib. 30. c. T7. 

b Polybius, lib. 5. p. 428. 329. 
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valuable donatives to it. But, not being content to view it on] 

from the outer court, beyond which it was not lawful for an 

Gentile to paſs, he would have preſſed into the ſanctuary itſelf, 
and into the holy of holies in the temple, where none but the 
high prieſt only, once a-year, on the great day of expiation, was 
to enter. This made a great uproar ali over the city. The high 
prieſt informed him of the ſacredneſs of the place, and the law 
of God which forbad his entrance thither. And the prieſts and 
Levites gathered together to hinder it, ard all the people to de- 
precate it; and great lamentation was made every where among 
them on the apprehenſion of the great prophanation which would 


hereby be offered to their holy temple, and all hands were lifted _ 


up unto God in prayer to avert it. But the king, the more he 
was oppoſed, growing the more intent to have his will in this 
matter, preſſed into the inner court; but, as he was paſſing 
further to go into the temple itſelf, he was ſmitten from God 
with ſuch a terror and confuſion of mind, that he was carried 
out of the place in a manner half dead. On this he departed 
from Jeruſalem, filled with great wrath againſt the whole na- 
tion of the Jews for that which happened to him in that place, 
and venting many threatenings againſt them for it. . 

The high prieſt who withſtood Ptolemy in this attempt upon 


the temple was * Simon, the ſon of Onias, the ſecond of that 


name: for, his father dying towards the end of the former year, 
he ſucceeded him in his office; and this was the firſt year of 
his pontificate : and it was well that a wiſer man was then in 
that office when this difficulty happened : for, during the whole 
time of Onias's miniſtration, all the affairs of the Jews were, 
both in church and flate, very negligently and ſupinely ma- 
naged; for he being a very weak man, and withal exceedingly 
covetous, minded little elſe but how to heap up money. ® The 


Samaritans, obſerving this, took the advantage of it to be very 


vexatious to the Jews, and, out of their old enmity to them, did 
them many and great damages, plundering and ravaging their 
country, and carrying many of the inhabitants into captivity, 
and ſelling them for ſlaves; and this they had in ſome meaſure 
practiſed ever ſince the contention aroſe between Antiochus 
and Ptolemy Philopater about the provinces of Cœle- Syria and 
Paleſtine, ſcreening themſelves ſometimes under the one fide, 


and ſometimes under the other, according as they found they 


might be the moſt vexatious to the Jews ; and, during all the 
ume that this war laſted, the Jews ſuſlered very much by it 
I. from 


4 3 Maccah. c. 2. Joſcph. Autig. lib. 12. c. 4. Luſcbius in Chronico, 
hronicon Alexandrinum. 


b Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 
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from both parties, as did all the reſt of the inhabitants of Pa. | 
leſtine : for Paleſtine, of which Judea was a part, being one of 
the countries in conteſt, while theſe two potent princes thus 
ſtrove for it, it happened to thoſe that dwelt in it (as uſually 
it doth to all others in this caſe), that they were grinded be. 
tween both; for, as ſometimes the one fide, and ſometimes tie 
other, were maſters of the country, they were ſure to be haraſſed Þ 
by each in their turns: and this continued to be their cafe as 
long as that conteſt laſted, and they ſuffered exceedingly by it. 
Antiochus, as ſoon as he was returned to Antioch, à ſent Þ 
ambaſſadors to Ptolemy to move for peace. That which in- 
duced him to this was, he miſtruſted the fidelity of his own 
people, finding, on his return, both his intereſt and his authori- 
ty much ſunk by his late misfortune at Raphia ; and another 
reaſon for it was, it was time for him to look aftet Achzus : 
for he having, by his victories over Attalus, made himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of all the Leſſer Aſia, ſhould he be let alone to 
ſettle his authority there, Antiochus well ſaw it would not be 
long ere he muſt expect him in Syria, there to puſh for the 
whole empire; to prevent this, he thought it his beſt courſe 
to make peace with Ptolemy, leſt, having two ſuch powerful 
enemies, one on each hand of him, to deal with at the ſame 
time, he ſhould be cruſhed between them : and therefore he em- 
powered his ambaſſadors to yield to Ptolemy all thoſe pro- 
vinces which were in conteſt between them, that is, all Cœle- 
Syria and Paleſtine. I have afore ſhewn, that Cœle- Syria con- 
tained that part of Syria that lay between the mountains Liba- 
nus and Anti-Libanus ; and Paleſtine, all that country which 
was formerly the inheritance of the children of Iſrael, and that 
the maritime parts of both were what the Greeks called Phoent- 
cla, All this Antiochus was willing to part with to the king of Bu 
Egypt, for the obtaining of peace with him in the preſent junc- 
ture, chooſing rather to quit his claim to all theſe countries, 
than for the ſake of them to run the riſk of loſing all the reſt, 
And accordingly a truce being agreed on for a year, before that 
was expired, a peace was made upon the terms propoſed : and 
hereby Antiochus was left wholly at leiſure to attend the re- 
covery of Leſſer Aſia, and the ſuppreſſing of Achæus, which 
was a matter of much greater moment unto him at this time; 
and Ptolemy, that he might be again fully at liberty to follow 
his voluptuous enjoyments, was as fond of being rid of this war 
as the other. And therefore, as ſoon as the truce was concluded, 


after havin £ tarried three months 1n thoſe provinces to ſettle his 
affairs 


a Polybius, lib. 5. p. 428. Juſtin. lib. 0. c. 1. Hieronymus in Cap. 
xl. Danielis. 
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affairs in them, he committed the chief command over them to 
Andromachus of Aſpendus, and returned again to Alexandria; 
and, on his arrival thither, immerſed himſelf again deeper than 
ever in all the beaſtly pleaſures of his former life; and, that he 
might not be interrupted in his enjoyment of them, he ſent So- 
ſibius, his chief miniſter, to Antioch, to turn the truce into a 


peace, which was accordingly done on the terms 1 have men- 
tioned. And thus Ptolemy, for the ſake of his luſts , contenting 
| himſelf with the recovery of the provinces of Cœle-Syria and 


Paleſtine, made no other advantage of his victory at Raphia: 
but this did not content his people, who expected much more 
from it. It is certain, had he purſued that blow, he might have 
deprived Antiochus, not only of Paleſtine and Ceele-Syria, but 
of all the reſt of his empire; and this was what the Egyptians 


would have had done, and were very angry when they found 


themſelves diſappointed of it by ſo diſadvantageous a peace. 
The diſcontent which followed herefrom gave riſe to thoſe diſ- 
orders in Egypt, which, the next year after, broke out into a 
rebellion; and thus Ptolemy, by avoiding a war abroad, cauſed 
one at home in his own kingdom, 

Ptolemy, on his return to Alexandria, carrying thither with 
him his anger againſt the Jews, for their obſtructing 
his entrance into their temple at Jeruſalem, reſolved Anno 216, 
to be revenged for 1t on all of that nation who were 
then at Alexandria. And therefore à he publiſhed 
a decree, and cauſed it to be engraven on a pillar erected at 
the gates of his palace, whereby he forbad all to enter thither 
that did not ſacrifice to the gods which he worthipped ; whereby 
he excluded the Jews from all acceſs to him, either for the ſuing 
to him for juſtice, or the obtaining of his protection, in what caſe 
ſoever they ſhould ſtand in need of it. And whereas the inhabit- 
ants of Alexandria were of ® three ranks, 1//, The Macedonians, 
who were the original founders of the city, and had the firſt 


lopater 6. 


right in it; 24%, The mercenary ſoldiers, who came thither 
= to ſerve in the army; and, 3dly, Lhe native Egyptians ; and, 
buy the favour of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Soter, he. 
=: Jews were enrolled among © the firſt rank, and had all the pri- 
vileges of original Macedonians conferred on them, erster 
reſolved to deprive them of this right: and therefore, by d an- 
other decree, ordered that all the Jewiſh nation that lived in 
Alexandria ſnould be degraded from the firſt rank, of which 


5 they had hitherto always been from the firſt founding of that 


city, 
\ 3 Maccab. c. 2. 


d Strabo, lib. 17 P. 797. 


\ Joſephus Antiq. lib. 12. c. 1. & c contra FORTE lib. 2. 
0 Maccab. c. 2. 
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city, and be enrolled in the third rank, among the common 
people of Egypt; and that all of them ſhould come thus to be 
enrolled, and, at the time of their enrollment, have the mark of 
an ivy leaf, the badge of his god Bacchus, by an hot iron im- 
preſſed upon them; and that all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to be 
thus enrolled, and ſtigmatiſed with the ſaid mark, ſhould be 
made ſlaves; and that, if any of them ſhould ſtand out againſt 
this decree, he ſhould be put to death. He would have them 
marked with the badge of his god Bacchus, not only in that, by 
his drum kenneſs, he had made himſelf a great devotee of his, 
but moſt genes in that the Ptolemys of Egypt pretended 
to derive b their pedigree from him, and therefore he himſelf 
was marked with this badge; for which reaſon they gave him 
the nickname of © Gallus, becauſe the prieſts called Galli were 
ſa marked. So ſaith the author of the Greek Etymologicon : 
his words are 4 Ptolemy Philopater was called Gallus, be- 
* cauſe he was ſtigmatiſed or marked with the leaf of an ivy, 
e in the ſame manner as the prieſts called Galli; for in all the 
% Bacchanal ſolemnities they were crowned with i Ivy.” But, 
that he might not ſeem an enemy to all of that nation, he or- 
dained, that as many of them as would be initiated into the 
Heathen religion, and ſacrifice unto his gods, ſhould retain IÞ 
their former privileges, and remain ſtill in the ſame rank 
which they were of before. But, of the many thouſands of 
the Jewiſh race which then dwelt at Alexandria, there were 
found only 300 who accepted of this condition, and forſook 
their God to gain the favour of their king. The reſt ſtood al! 
firm to their religion, rather chooſing to ſuffer any thing than Þ 
depart in the leaft from it; and thoſe of them that had riches Þ 
freely parted with them to the king's officers, to get them- 
ſelves excuſed from being thus enrolled and ſtigmatiſed; but 
others were forced to ſubmit hereto. But all of them ſo ab- 
horred thoſe that apoſtatiſed from their God, to pleaſe the king 
on this occaſion, that they thenceforth excluded them from all 
manner of communication with thein, none of them vouci- 
ſafing after that to converſe, or, on any occaſion whatſoever, to 
have any more to do with ſuch impious wretches; which being 
interpreted as done by them in oppoſition to the king's au- 
thority, © this ſo enraged him againſt them, that he took a re. Þ 
ſolution of deſtroying them all, that 1 Ws not only thoſe Jews that Wh f. 
were 2 
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were of Alexandria, but all the other of that nation, whereſo- 


with thoſe of Egypt, and then to proceed, in the next place, 
againſt the inhabitants of Judea and Jeruſalem, and extirpate 
the whole nation. And therefore, in the firſt place, he ſent out 

his orders to command that all the Jews, who lived any where 
in Egypt, ſhould be brought in chains to Alexandria; and, ® 


| | up in the Hippodrome (a large place without the city, where 
purpoſing there to expoſe them for a ſpectacle to be deſtroyed 
by his elephaats. But, Þ when they were all met, at the day ap- 
ſhow for that day by the king's abſence; for, being late up the 
day, that the time for the ſhow was 'over before he awoke ; 


the ſame cauſe made another diſappointment: for another ſuch 
fit of drunkenneſs had ſo drowned his thoughts, that, when 


bered nothing of it, but thought thoſe out of their wits who 


again to the third day, All this while the Jews continuing 
{hut up in the Hippodrome, ceaſed not, with lifted up hands 
and voices, to pray unto God for their deliverance ; which he 
| accordingly vouchſafed unto them: for, on the third day, 
when the king was preſent, and the elephants were brought 


forth, and made drunk with wine mingled with frankincenſe 


(as they had been the two days before), that they might with 
the more rage execute what was intended upon thoſe people, and 


the Jews, they turned their rage all upon thoſe who came to 
ſee the ſhow, and deſtroyed great numbers of them; and, be- 


3 &I0 "_- 
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irighted the King and all the ſpectators. All which manifeſting 


people, Philopater durſt not any longer proſecute his rage 
5 againſt them, but ordered them to be all again ſet free; and 


* appeaſing and diverting of it, he reſtored them to all their pri- 
vileges, reſcinding and revoking all his decrees which he had 


publiſhed againſt them: and he added over and above many 


* 


Fits and favours unto them; among which one was, that he 


= 3 Maccab.c, 4. b 3 Maccab. c. 5. 
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{ ever they lived, within his dominions, purpoſing firſt to begin 


| | having them accordingly thus brought thither, he ſhut them 
the people uſed to aſſemble to ſee horſe races and other ſhows), 
pointed to ſee the ſight, and the elephants were brought forth 
ready prepared for the execution, they were diſappointed of the 
night before at a drunken carouſal, he flept ſo long the next 


whereon it was put off to the next day following; and then 


called up the next morning then to ſee the ſhow, he remem- 


ſpoke to him of it ; which cauſed that the ſhow was put off 


were accordingly let looſe upon them, inſtead of falling upon 


ſides, ſeveral appearances were ſeen in the air, which much 


the interpoſal of a divine power in the protection of thoſe ; 


fearing the divine vengeance upon him in their behalf, for the 
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gave them liberty to put to death all thoſe Jews who had apo- 
ſtatiſed from their religion; which they accordingly executed, 
not ſparing a man of them. Joſephus gives us no account, in 
his Antiquities, of all this matter; but there is mention of it in 
bis ſecond book againſt Apion. But it is to be obſerved, that 
we have this only in the Latin edition of Ruffinus : for the 
Greek text is there wanting; and alſo there this whole matter Þ 
is ſaid to be tranſacted in the reign of Ptolemy Phyſcon, many Þ 
years after the time where I have here placed it, according to 
the third book of the Maccabees; for there the whole hiſtory of 
this perſecution, and the deliverance of the Jews from it, is at 
large related, it being the whole ſubjedt of that book; and there- 
in it is ſaid to have been all tranſacted in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopater, immediately on his return from Syria, after the 
victory obtained by him at the battle of Raphia; and when that 
battle was fought, Polybius and other authors have told us. 
The name of Maccabees was firſt given to Judas and his 
brethren, for the reaſon which will be hereafter mentioned ; 
and therefore the firſt book and the ſecond book, which give 
us an account of their actions, are called the firſt book and the 
ſecond book of the Maccabees. But, becauſe they were ſufferers 
in the cauſe of their religion, hence others who were like ſuf. 
ferers in the ſame cauſe, and by their ſufferings bore witneſs to 
the truth, were in after times called alſo Maccabees by the 5 
Jews. And for this reaſon it is that Joſephus, having written | 
apart by itſelf the hiſtory of thoſe who ſuffered martyrdom un- 3 
der the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, gives it the title 
of the Maccabees ; and, for the ſame reaſon, this hiſtory of the | 
perſecution of Ptolemy Philopater againſt the Jews in Egypt, 
and their ſuffering under it, is called the third book of Macca- 
bees, although, as to the ſubject matter of it, it ought to be 
called the firſt book; for the things which it relates were firſt MW” 
in order of time, as being tranſacted before ever thoſe Mac- 
cabees, of whom we have the hiſtory 1 in the firſt and ſecond 25 
book of the Maccabees, were at all in being. But this book 
being of leſs authority and repute than the other two, it hath, 7 
for this reaſon, been reckoned after them, according to the or- Ir 
der of dignity, though it is before them in the order of time, WH 
It ſeems to have been written by ſome Alexandrian Jew, in 
the Greek language, not long after the time of Saracides. It is 
extaut in Syriac; but the author of that verſion ſeems not well 
to have underſtood the Greek original; for in ſome places 
he varies from it through manifeſt ignorance of the Greek 
language. It is in moſt of the ancient manuſcript copies 


of the Greek Septuagint; as particularly it is in the Alex- 
andrian 
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BOOK II. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 117 
andrian manuſcript in the king's library at St James's, and in 
the Vatican manuſcript at Rome, which are two of the anei- 
enteſt manuſcripts of the Septuagint now in being; but was 
never inſerted into the vulgar Latin verſion of the Bible, nor 
is it to be found in any manuſcript of it. And that verſion 
being only in uſe through the whole weſtern church till the 
reformation, the firſt tranſlations which we have of the Bible 
into Engliſh were made from thence ; and for that reaſon 
none of thoſe having the third book of Maccabees among the 
apocryphal books, it hath never fince been added, though it 
deſerves a place there much better than ſome parts of the ſe- 
cond book of Maccabees ; for though it comes to us in a ro- 
mantic dreſs, with ſome enlargements and embellithments of a 
Jewiſh 1 invention, yet it is not to be doubted but the ground 
work of it is true, and that there really was ſuch a perſecu- 
tion raiſed againſt the Jews of Alexandria by Ptolemy Philo- 
pater as that book relates ; there are accounts of other perſe- 
cutions they there underwent altogether as bad, which no 
one doubts of. The firſt authentic mention we have of this 
book is b in Euſebius's Chronicon. It is alſo named with the 
two other books of the Maccabees in the 85th of the apoſtolic 
canons, But when that canon was added 1s uncertain, Some 
manuſcript Greek Bibles have not only this third book of the 
Maccabees, but alſo Joſephus's hiſtory of the martyrs that 
ſuffered under Antiochus Epiphanes © inſerted after it by the 
name of the fourth book of the Maccabees. 

In the interim Antiochus, after the peace made with Pto- 
luemy, turning all his thoughts to the making of war againit 
Achæus, and having made great preparations for it, * march- 
ed over Mount Taurus into Leſſer Aha for the ſuppreſſing of 
him; where, having joined himſelf in league with Attalus 
king of Pergamus, by virtue of this conjunction, he ſo diſtreſſ- 
ed Achæus, that he drove him out of the field, and ſhut him 
= up in Sardis, and thereon, fitting down before that place, be- 

beſieged him in it with his whole army. 2 8 

Achæus e there held out above a year againſt him. In the 
interim many ſallies were made, and many ſkir- 
miſhes were fought under the walls; ; till at length, Anno #46. 
in the ſecond year of the ſiege, by the craft of Li- Stor x. * 
Fgoras, one of Antiochus's commanders, the city 0 


Was 


* 1 oe Philo*s book againſt Flaccus, and the hiſtory of his embaif y to 
Caligula. 
d d Page 185. 

© Vide — SPAR de Bibliorum Textibus Onisinalibus, 649. 
d * Polybius, lib. 5. p. 444. 446. 


* Item, lib. 7. P. 506. 507. 
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was taken; whereon Achzus retreated into the caſtle, and 
there defended himſelf for ſome time, till at laſt he was, by the 
treacherous contrivance of two crafty Cretans, delivered i into 
the hands of Antiochus. The manner of it was thus: à Pto. 
lemy Philopater, having entered into a ſtrict alliance with 
Acteus, was much concerned on his hearing of his being ſo Þ 
cloſely ſhut up in the caſtle of Sardis, and therefore commit. | 
ted it to the care of his chief miniſter Soſibius, by any means 
poſſible, to get him out of this danger. There being at that 
time in Ptolemy's court a crafty Cretan called Bolis, who 
had long reſided there, Soſibius conſulted with him about 
this matter, and aſked his advice for the finding out of proper 


means for the accompliſhing of what his maſter defired. Bo- 
lis, aſking time to conſider of it at the next conference, under. 
took the matter, and communicated to him the way which 
he thought of whereby to accompliſh it; for he told him that Þ 


he had an intimate friend, who was alſo a near relation of 
his, called Cambylus, that was captain of the Cretan merce- 


naries in Antiochus's army, and had then the keeping ofa 
fortreſs behind the caſtle at Sardis ; that him he would deal! 
with to permit Achæus to make his eſcape that way. Soli- - 
bius, approving of the project, forthwith ſent Bolis to Sardis 
to put it in execution, and gave him ten talents to bear him 2, 
through in it. Bolis having communucated the matter to Cam- 7 
bylus, they, like two ® crafty knaves, conſulted together how 
to make the moſt of it, agreed to diſcover the whole to An- n 


tiochus ; and, on his promiſe of a ſuitable reward to turn the 
plot for the betraying of Acliæus into his hands, and then di- 
vide that reward, and alſo the ten talents which Bolis had from 
Soſibius, between them. Antiochus, on his receiving of this 
propoſal, was much pleaſed with it, and promiſed rewards large 
enough to encourage the undertakers to go on with the plot. 
Bolis, by the means of Cambylus, having got into the caſtle, 
and, by virtue of his credentials from Soſibius and other friends, 
gained full credit with the unfortunate prince; ſo that he was 
hereby induced to put himſelf into the hands of theſe two 
ſalſe Cretans ; they as ſoon as they had gotten him out 0: 
the caſtle, ſeized his perſon, and delivered him to Antio— 
chus ; who having cauſed him forthwith to be beheaded, did 
thereby put an end to the Aſian war: for as ſoon as the death 
of Achæus was known, they that were in the caſtle forthwitl 
ſurrendered : and, ſoon after, all the other places throug| 
the Aſian provinces did the ſame : and therefore Antiochus 
| having 


: idem, lib. 8. p. 521.523. &c. | 
b The Cretans were always infamous for falſeneſs and knavery. Hence 
St Paul to Titus, chap. 1 i. v. 12. The Cretaus are always liars, 
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having received them all again under his obedience, leſt ſuch 
governors over them as he might beſt confide 1 in, and then re- 
turned again to Antioch. 
About this time the diſcontents of the Egyptians againſt Phi- 
Iopater, which I have above mentioned, broke out 
into a civil war. Polybius i tells us, that there was oor; 213. 
3 Ol. Philo- 
fach a war; but neither he nor any other author pater 9. 
gives us any account of the event of it. But Philo- 
pater ſtill retaining his royal dignity and power, without any 
dimunition of either, this ſufficiently proves, that he maſtered 
| this difficulty. Which ſide the Jews (who now made a con- 
| fiderabte part of the bulk of the people of Egypt) took in this 
| war is not ſaid; but it ſeems moſt likely that they were of that 
party which came by the worſt : for Euſebius b tells us, that, 
about this time, 40, ooo of them were cut off and deſtroyed, 
| Antiochus, having ſettled his affairs in Leſſer Aſa, © made 
A ; an expedition into the Eaſt for the reducing of thoſe 
| provinces which had revolted from the Syrian em- =—_ tg 
tol. Philo- 
paire; and the Parthians having lately ſeized Media, pater 10. 
| : his firſt attempt was upon that province. There 
Le at that time over the Parthians, Arſaces the ſon of that 
© Arſaces who firſt founded the Parthian empire. He, taking 
the advantage of Antiochus's being otherwiſe engaged in his 
wars with Ptolemy and Achæus, had entered Media, and made 
© himſelf maſter of that country, and added it to his former do- 
2 minions. On Antiochus's approach that way, he endeavoured 
$ to hinder his paſſage, by ſtopping up all the wells in the de- 
erts through which he was to march, no army being able 
there to be fubſiſted without them. But Antiochus being 
aware of the deſign, ſent a party of horſe before him to ſecure 
thoſe wells; who having driven away the party that was ſent 
to deſtroy them, Antiochus ſafely paſſed thoſe deſerts with all 
his army, and, entering Media, drove Arſaces thence ; and, ha- 
Ping recovered all that country, ſpent the remainder of the 
Pear in ſettling of it again in its former order under his domi- 
nion, and in providing for the further operations of the war. 
= Early the next ſpring d he marched into Parthia; and there 
+ paving obtained the ſame ſucceſs as in Media, Ar- 
Jaces was forced to retreat into Hyrcania, where, eb l f 
inking to ſecure himſelf behind the mountains a0 


hich parted that country from Parthia, he placed t 
Vol. III. I guards 


2K 
35 
. 


F Lib. 5. p. 444. 

I In Chronico, p. S... | 
D * Polybius, lib. 10. p. 598—604, Appian. i in Syriacis. 
Ploybius, lib. 10. P. 509. 
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guards 1n all the paſſes through which the Syrian army was 
to march, hoping thereby to obſtruct their further progrels 


that way, 


But Antiochus, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would admit, took the 
field to drive them thence ; and, * by dividing his 


e * army into ſeveral parties, and aſſaulting thoſe 
pater 12, guards all at the ſame time in their ſeveral ſtations, 


he ſoon made himſelf maſter of all thoſe paſſes, 


and therefore, marching ſecurely through them over thoſe 


mountains, he deſcended from them with all his army into the 


country of Hyrcania, and there laid ſiege to Syringis the capital 


of the province; and after ſome time having, by undermining 
the walls, made a great breach in them, he took the place by 


ſtorm, and all the inhabitants ſurrendered themſelves to his 


mercy. In the interim Arſaces was not 1dle; but all the way 
as he retreated, having gathered forces, at length > made up 
an army of 100,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, with which being 
ſtrong enough to face the enemy, he made a ſtand againſt him, 
and with great valour oppoſed his further progreſs, which 
drew out the war into a great length. But after many con- 
flicts that happened between the two armies, no further ad. 
vantage being gained on the part of Antiochus, he found it 


would be no eaſy matter for him to vanquiſh ſo valiant an 


enemy, and wholly diſpoſſeſs him of the provinces which he 
had ſo long been ſettled in. 

And therefore he became © inclined to hearken to terms of 

accommodation for the ending of ſo troubleſome a 


Anno 288. War: and accordingly, a treaty being ſet on foot, i 


Ptol. Philo- 


pater 14. was agreed, that Arſaces ſhould hold Parthia and 


Hyrcania, on the terms of becoming a confederate 
of Antiochus's, and aſſiſting him in his wars for the recovery 
of the other provinces which had revolted from him. 

Antiochus having thus made peace with Arſaces, © carried 
the war in the next place againſt Euthydemus king 

; 8 of Bactria. It hath been above related how Theo- 
pater 15. dotus firſt uſurped Bactria from the empire of the 

Syrian kings, and left it to his ſon of the ſame 


name. Him Euthydemus, having vanquiſhed and driven out, 


reigned in his ſtead; and being a very valiant and wiſe prince, 
he maintained a a long war againſt Antiochus in defence of the 
country which he had made himſelf maſter of; and eve!) 
where made good his ground againſt him ; ſo that Auen 

only 


- Poly bius, lib. 10. p. 600. and 601. © Juſtin. lib, 47. c. 5. 
d Polybius, lib. 10. p. 629 


d Juſtin, lib 41. c. 5. 
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* only waſted his army in this country without gaining any ad- | 


vantage by it. - 


In the interim Philopater went on in his old courſe of life, 


giving himſelf wholly up to his luſts and voluptuous delights. 


Agathoclea his concubine, and Agathocles her brother, who 


was his catamite, governed him abſolutely. Drinking, gaming, 


and laſciviouſneſs, were the whole employments of his life. 
Soſibius being an old crafty miniſter, who had now ſerved in 
the court under three kings, did, as far as the favourites would 


permit, manage the affairs of the ſtate, in which, by his long 
experience, he was thoroughly verſed, but was wicked enough 


to ſerve ſuch a king, and ſuch his favourites, in all their vileſt 
purpoſes. While things were thus managed, * Arfinoe, who 


was ſiſter and wife to Philopater, was little regarded, which 


ſhe, not having patience enough to bear, ſpared neither her 
complaints nor her clamours on all occaſions; which much 
offending the king, and alſo the whore and the catamite, who 
governed him, orders were given to Soſibius to put her to 


death, which he accordingly executed by the hands of one Phi- 
lammon, whom he employed for the effecting of this cruel 
and barbarous murder. Juſtin d calls her Eurydice, and 


< Livy Cleopatra; but according, to Polybius, who writeth 
with the moſt exactneſs of theſe matters, her name was Ar- 
ſinoe. . 


Theſe things d very much diſpleaſing the people, they forced 


Soſibius, during the lifetime of the King, to quit 
his office of chief miniſter, and called to it Tlepo- Anno 206. 


lemus, a young nobleman of great note in the army TI T- 
for his valour and military proweſs and {kill ; and, 
E by a general vote in the grand council, appointed him to ſuc= 
ceed therein. And accordingly Soſibius reſigned to him the 


pater 16, 


= king's fignet, which was the badge of his office; and, by virtue 


thereof, Tlepolemus managed all the public affairs of the 


: kingdom during the remainder of the king's life; but in that 


& ſhort time he abundantly ſhewed, that he was no way equal 


to the charge he undertook, having neither the experience, 
craft, nor application of his predeceſſor to qualify him for it. 


In the mean while Antiochus oarried on the war againſt 


F Euthydemus in Bactria; e but, after his utmoſt efforts for the 


diſpoſſeſſing him of that country, finding that he made but 
; little progreſs herein, by reaſoa of the valour and vigilancy of 


I 2 thoſe 


9 Idem, lib. 13. p. 719. Valeſii Excerpta, p. 65. Juſtin. lib, 30. c. 1. 


d Juſtin, lib. 30. c. 1. 

Idem, lib. 27. e 

1 Valefii Excerpta ex Polybio, lib. 16. 
* Polybius, lib. 11. P. 65 f. 
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of war againſt him; that the revolt of the BaQtrians from 


He further ordered it to be ſuggeſted to Antiochus, that the 


longer their contention about it, a fair opportunity would be 


deration, added to the deſire which Antiochus afore had to get 


_ tifying of which, Euthydemus ſent his fon to Antiochus, who 


to take the title and ſtile of King of Bactria. And then, ha- 


ſenus the king of that country, and received fo many elephants 


demus, made up their number to x50, he marched from 
| thence into Arachoſia, and from that country into Drangiana, 


Anno 20g. tioch, after having been ſeven years abſent from je 
patcr 17. thence on this expedition. By the boldneſs of his . 1 

attempts, and the wifdom of his conduct through ti 
this whole war, he gained the reputation of a very wite and Wt v 


which was given unto him, and he might have carried it with 
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thoſe he had to deal with, he grew weary of the war, and 
and therefore admitted ambaſſadors from Euthydemus to treat 
of an accommodation. By them Euthydemus complained of 
the injuſtice of the war which Antiochus had made againſt 
him, telling him he was not of thoſe who had revolted from 
him, and that therefore he had not on this account any right 


the Syrian empire had been made under the leading of others 
before his time; that he was poſſeſſed of that country, by 
having vanquiſhed and driven out the deſcendants of thoſe 
revolters, and held it as a juſt price of his victory over them, 


Scythians, taking the advantage of the war in which they 
were now waſting each other, were preparing a great army 
to invade Bactria; and that therefore, if they continued any 


given thoſe Barbarians, to take it from both. This conf 


rid of this tedious and troubleſome war, brought him to agree 
to ſuch terms as produced a peace; for the confirming and ra- 
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took fuch liking to the. young man, that he gave him one of 
his daughters in marriage, and for his fake allowed the father 


ving received from him all his elephants (which was one of 
the terms of the peace), he marched over Mount Caucaſus 
into India; where, having renewed his league with Sophaga- 


from him, as, when added to thofe which he had from Euthy- F | 


and from thence into Carmania, ſettling, as he went, all thoſe . ! 
countries in due order under his obedience. '% 
After having wintered in Carmania, he returned through 4% 
Perfia, Babylonia, and Meſopotamia, again unto Au- 


valiant prince; which made his name terrible through all Eu- 
rope as well as Aſia; and thereby he kept all the province 
of his empire in thorough ſubjeckion to him: and thus far his 
actions might well have deſerved the name of the Gre) 


full 


2 Polybius, ibid. 
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ull glory and honour to his grave, but that he unfortunately 
engaged in a war with the Romans. Being blown up with va- 
nity and conceit on the reputation he had gained, he thought 


none could now ſtand before him, and this made him project 


the conquelt of Greece and Italy ; but, failing in the attempt, 
he fell low by the ill ſucceſs of it, and afterwards concluded 
his reign in a very unfortunate death, as will be hereafter re- 


account of the death of Ptolemy Philopater, king 


of Egypt. This prince, having worn out a very Anno 204. 
| body by his 1 d debaucheries. Ptol. Epi- 
rong body by his intemperance and debaucheries, phanes 1. 


> ended his life, as it uſually happens to others in 
this caſe, before he had lived out half its courſe. He was very 
little above 20 when he firſt came to the throne, and he ſat on 


ſon, a child of five years old. None but Agathocles, Agatho- 
clea, and their creatures, being about him at the time of his 
death, © they concealed it as long as they could, and, in the in- 
terim, plundered the palace of all the treaſure and riches there 
left by the deceaſed king that they could lay their hands upon ; 
and, at the ſame time, were framing projects for their conti- 
nuing in the ſame power which they had under the deceaſed 


ceſſor: and, vainly imagining that they could carry this point, 
if Tlepolemus were out of the way, they laid a plot to have 
him cut off; and therefore, when the king's death was known, 
they called together © the Macedonians to a general council : 
and, when they were met, Agathocles and Agathoclea came 
out to them ; and Agathocles, having the young king in his 
arms, after much weeping, {poke to them. The effect of his 


| whom, he ſaid, his father at his death had delivered (pointing 
| at Agathoclea) into her hands; and that, at the ſame time, he 
had recommended him to the fidelity of his Macedonian ſub- 
jects; and therefore he implored their aid and aſſiſtance againſt 
115 H Tlepolemus, of whom, he told them, he had certain informa- 
gu tion, that he was preparing to ſeize the crown: and then he 
nd would have produced ſeveral witnefl2s, whom he had then 
v- 13 Preſent, 
Jjuſtin. lib. 30. c. f. &K 2. Z 

d Ptol. in Canone, Euſebius, Hieronymus, aliique. 

© Juſtin, lib. 30. c. 2. | 

© Polybius, Ib 6. P. 114. 713 1 ; 
e. Thoſe Alexandrians who were of the Macedonian race, and the 
eſcendants of thoſe who were the firſt founders of Alexandria, or ſuck 
had been admitted to their privileges, 
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He had not been long returned to Antioch, ere he had an | 


z it only 17 years. After him ſucceeded ® Ptolemy Epiphanes, his 


king, by uſurping the regency during the minority of his ſuc- 


| !peech was to implore their protection for the young king, 
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preſent, to prove his charge. He fooliſhly hoped, by this weak 
artifice, to have ſtirred up the Macedonians to cut him off, and 
then to have eſtabliſhed himſelf, upon his death, in the regen- 
cy. But the folly of this contrivance being eafily ſeen through, 
it at firſt provoked the laughter, and afterward the rage, of all 


that heard it; and the ruin of him and his ſiſter, and all their 


creatures, followed immediately after. For, on this occaſion, 
all their miſdemeanours being called to remembrance, all the 


people of Alexandria aroſe in a general uproar againſt them. 


And therefore, having firſt taken from them the young king, 
and placed him on the throne in the public Hippodrome, they 
there brought before him, firſt Agathocles, and next Aga- 
thoclea, and Oenanthe their mother, and cauſed them there, as 
by the king's order, to be all put to death in his preſence; and 
then proceeded in the ſame manner againſt the ſiſters and kin- 
dred of Agathocles and Agathoclea, and all other their crea- 
tures, till they had cut them all of. And ſuch reckonings wicked 
favourites are often brought to, when deprived of that power 


whereby they have abuſed the people. The power alone in 


this caſe is apt enough to create envy, but is much more fo 
when employed for unjuſt and wicked purpoſes: the only me- 
thod to mike any one ſafe in ſuch ſtations, is to do nothing elſe 
in them but what ſhall be in all times juſtifiable, About three 


days before this uproar happened, * Philammon, who had been 


employed in the murdering of Arſinoe, being come from Cyrene 
to Alexandria, the ladies who had been of her attendance, hear- 
ing of it, took the advantage of this diſorder to revenge on him 
the death of their miſtreſs : for, breaking into his houſe, they 
fell upon him with ſtones and clubs, till they had beaten him to 
death; a puniſhment which he well deſerved, by becoming the in- 
ſtrum ent of fo wicked an act. After this, the guardianſhip of the 
young king was for the preſent committed to the charge of So- 
ſibius, the ſon of that Soſibius who had been the ruling miniſter 
of the court during the laſt threereigns. Whether he were then 
living or no is not ſaid: it is certain he lived to a very great age; 
his continuance for above 60 years in the miniſtry is a ſufficient 
inſtance of it; and for this reaſon he was called b leave 
1. e. the long liver. And, no doubt, by the Sofibius who is faid, 
in the hiſtory of Ariſteas, to be one of the chief promoters of th: 
Greek verſion of the Hebrew ſcriptures called the Septuagint, i 
meant none other than this Soſtbius by the writer of that apo- 
cryphal book. But whether he were brought fo early upon ile 
tage, the diſtance of the time gives us reaſon to doubt. Fo! 

| we 


* Po!ybius, ibid. 


b Valeſit Excerpta ex Polybio, p. 65. 
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we have placed the making of that verſion in the year 277, 
which was jt years before the time that he left the miniſtry. 
He was aas crafty and wicked a miniſter as ever governed the 
public affairs of any kingdom, not caring how wicked and vile 
any means were, ſo that they conduced to the effecting of the 
ends he propoſed, which is exactly that ſcheme of politics 
which Machiavel hath fince, with a bare face, recommended 


to the world, and ſo many in our time have practiſed after 
him. But that which is moſt remarkable in this old Egyptian 


politician is, that he continued fo long in proſperity, and was 
permitted at laſt ſo eafily to retire, which hath ſcarce ever hap- 
pened to any other that have acted by his principles. 

Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Macedon, think- 
ing to ſerve themſelves of the advantage they had by 4 
the death of Philopater, and the ſucceſſion of an in- Ant 3 

ol. Epi- 

tant King after him, d entered into a league to di- phanes 2. 
vide his dominions between them, agreeing that 


> Philip ſhould have Caria, Libya, Cyrene, and Egypt, and An- 


tiochus all the reſt. And accordingly Antiochus forthwith 


marched into Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, and partly this year, 
and partly in the next, made himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces, 
and all the ſeveral diſtricts and cities in them. 
Scipio having beaten Hannibal in Africa, and thereby put a an 
end to the ſecond Punic war with victory and ho- 

nour, the name of the Romans began to be every ans 202. 
where of great note; and therefore, the Egyptian 
court finding themſelves much diſtreſſed by the 
league made between Philip and Antiochus againſt their in- 
= fant king, and the uſurpations which had thereon been made 
by them on his provinces, © ſent an embaſſy to Rome to pray 
their protection, offering them the guardianſhip of their king, 
and the regency of his dominions during his minority; and, to 
& induce them to accept hereof, alledged that the deceaſed king 
had recommended both to them at his death. The Romans, 
thinking this would enlarge their fame, complied with what 
Is was deſired, and took on them the tuition of the young king. 
Inis year being the 3360th year of the Jewiſh æra of the 
creation, 4 the writers of that nation tell us, that Joſhua, the 
ſon of . was admitted preſident of the ſanhedrim, and 
Nathan the Arbelite his vice-preſident, and that both together 


Epi- 
phanes 3+ 


I 4 had 


G Vateſi Excerpta, 14. Plut: arch in Cleomene. 

% Foy dius, lib. 3. p. 139. & lib. 15. p. 707. Livius, lib. 31. Juſtin. 
- 30. c. 3. Hieronymus in Cap. xi. Daniclis. 
* Juſtin, lib. 30. c. 2. 

R. Abraham Zacutus in Jachaſin. David Ganz in Zemach Davy id. 


3 -2attheleth Haccabbalah. 
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had the charge of being rectors of the divinity ſchool at Jeru- 
falem. They tell us nothing in particular of the latter; neither 
is what they ſay of the other conſiſting with the time in which 
they place him, or of any truth as to the matters related. For 
they tell us of him, that, when Alexander, the Aſmonean king 
of Judea, {lew the doctors of the law at Jeruſalem, for telling 
him that he ought to be contented with the crown, and not 
hold that and the high prieſt-hood together, Joſhua, then eſca- 
ping from his wrath, fled into Egypt, and that Jeſus Chriſt, 
being his ſcholar, accompanied him thither. But the year of 
the Jewiſh æra above mentioned, under which they place the 
firſt entering of this Joſhua on his preſidentſhip, was 200 years 
before Chriſt's birth, and many years alſo before the reigu of 
Alexander the Aſmonean i in Judea ; but to be out 200 or 300 
years 1n their chronology is nothing with the Jews. They arc 
certainly the worſt hiſtorians, and the worſt accounters ot 
times, that ever pretended to be either, 


The Romans, having complied with the requeſt of the Egyp. 


tian embaſſy to them, which I have mentioned, 
* Epi. ſent three ambaſſadors to Philip king of Macedon, 
phanes 3. and Antiochus king of Syria, to let them Know 
that they had taken on them the tuition of-Ptolemy 
king of Egypt during his nonage; and to require them, that 
they therefore deſiſt from invading the dominions of their pu- 
pil, and that otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to make wat 
upon them for his protection. After they had delivered thi: 
embaſſy to both kings, > M. Emilius Lepidus, who was one of 
them, according to the inſtructions he had received from the 
ſenate at his firſt ſetting out, went to Alexandria, to take on 
him, in their name, the tuition of the young King; where, 
having regulated his affairs as well as the then circumſtances of 
them would admit, he appointed Ariftomenes, an Acarnanian, 
to be his guardian and chief miniſter, and then returned again 
to Rome, This Ariſtomanes © was an old experienced miniiie: 
of that court, who had long been converſant in all the affairs ot 
it; and, baving undertaken this charge, he managed it with 
great prudence and fidelity. 
The firſt thing that he did was to provide againſt the inva- 
ſiions of the two confederated Kings: in order where- 
— 200. to, he took care to recruit the army with the belt 
tol. Epi- 
vhanes's, foldters he could: for which purpoſe he 9 ſent So! 
pas into /Etolia with vaſt lums of money, to raiſe 
| 25 
2 Livius, lib. 31. Juſtin. lib. 30. c. 3. 
b Joltin. ibid. Valerius Maximus, lib, 6, "28 5 
c Polybius, lib. 15. p. 717. | 
d Livius, lib. 31, 
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as many men there as he could, they being then reputed the beſt 
ſoldiers of the age. This Scopes had formerly been the chief 
governor of that country, and was a perſon of great note in his 


time for his military ſkill and proweſs : when the time of his 


miniſtry was expired, and he miſted of being continued in it 
as he deſired, he left ZEtolia, and went into the ſervice of the 
king of Egypt; and, being employed to make this levy, he 
brought to him from Ztolia 6000 tout men, which was a 
very conſiderable reinforcement to the army. 


At this time Antiochus having paſſed into Leſſer Aſia, and 


there engaged himſelf in a war with Attalus king 
of Pergamus, the miniſtry at Alexandria took the £000 199. 
, . Ptol. Epi- 
advantage hereof to ſend Scopas with an army into phanes 6. 
Paleſtine and Cœle-Syria for the recovery of thoſe 
provinces ; where * he managed the war with that ſucceſs, that 
he took ſeveral cities, and reduced all Judea by force, and put 
a garriſon into the caſtle at Jeruſalem; and, on the approach of 


winter, returned to Alexandria with full ent for the victo- 


ries he had obtained, and with as great riches, which he had 
gathered from the plunder of the country. But it ſoon ap- 
peared, that bis ſucceſſes this campaign were moſtly owing to 
the abſence of Antiochus, and the want of that oppoſition there- 


on which otherwiſe would have been made againſt him. 
| For, after Antiochus ® had, on the interpoſition of the Ro- 


mans, deſiſted from his war againſt Attalus, and 5 
was come in perſon into Cœle-Syria, this ſoon 0 198. 
turned the ſcales, and brought the vidory abſo- 
lutely over on the other fide. For, although Scopas 
came again with a great army into thoſe parts, yet, being en- 


phanes 7. 


countered by Antiochus at Paneas, near the fountains of the 
4 river Jordan, he was © there overthrown with a great {laughter, 
and forced to flee to Sidon; where being ſhut up with 10,000 
of his mien, he was there beſieged by Antiochas, till at length 
| he was forced by famine to ſurrender on terms of life only; 
and he and his men were ſent thence {tripped and naked. The 
regeney at Alexandria were not wanting to do the utmoſt for 


his relief; for, on their hearing of his being beſieged in Sidon, 


they ſent three of their beſt generals with the beſt of their 
| Torces to raiſe the ſiege. But Antiochus having diſpoſed all 
| matters ſo that they could find no way to effect it, Scopas and 


nis men were forced to ſubmit to the 1 8 conditions 


1 


i Iteronymus i in Cap. xi. Danielis. Pep Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 
b Livius, lib. 32. 


© Valefii Excerpta ex Polybio, p. 77. 78. Kc. Hieronymus! in Cap. xi. 
Danielis. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. z. 


Ptol. Epi- 
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T have mentioned, and to return to Alexandria, to be therc 
provided with new clothes and new arms for future ſervice. 

After this, Antiochus à marched to Gaza; and, finding there 
a reſiſtance that provoked his anger, he gave up the place, when 
taken, to be plundered and ravaged by his ſoldiers ; and then, 
having ſecured the paſſes there againſt the march of any new 
forces out of Egypt to diſturb him in his conqueſts, he march. 
ed back, b and took in Betanea, Samaria, Abila, Gadera, aud 
all the other remaining parts of Paleſtine and Cœle-Syria, and 
mace himſelf wholly maſter © of both the countries and all the 
cities in them. 

The Jews were at chis time very much alienated in their af. 
fections from the Egyptian king: whether it were by reaſon 
of the former ill treatment of their nation by his father, or 
for ſome freſher ill uſage they had received, is not ſaid. It is 
moſt likely it was becauſe of the ravages and robberies of 
Scopas, on his taking Jeruſalem the former year: for he was“ 
a very covetous and rapacious man, laying his hands every 
where on all that he could get; and therefore, on Antiochus's 
marching that way, © they willingly rendered all places unto 
him, and, on his coming to Jeruſalem, the prieſts and elders 
went out in a ſolemn proceſſion to meet him, and received him 
with gladneſs, and entertained him and all his army 1n their 
city, provided for his horſes and elephants, and aſſiſted him 
with their arms for the reducing of the caſtle, where Scopas 
had left a garriſon. In acknowledgement hereof, Antiochus, 
*1n a decree directed to Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants, grant- 
ed them many privileges and favours ; and, in another decree 
publiſhed in their favour, he particularly ordained, that no 
{tranger ſhould enter within the 5 ſept of the temple ; which 
ſeems to have been provided againſt with reſpect to the attempt 
which Philopater made to put a force upon them as to this 
matter, and which, 1 doubt not, was no ſmall part of the rea- 
ſon that made them fo difaffected to the Egyptian cauſe, con- 
trary to their former inclinations towards it. And it is to be 
remarked, that Antiochus, by former favours granted by him 
to their 8 who were ſettled in Babylonia and Meſopo- 
tamia, had declared himſelf a friend to their nation, in ſuch 

2 

* Valeſii Excerpta ex Polybio, p- 87. 

b Joſephus, ibid. 

© Tuſtin. lib. 31. c. 1. Livius, lid. 33. Polyb. 3 72. p. 7055 

d Polybius, lib. 17. p. 773. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 

t Joſeph. ibid. 


8. e. Within the ſept called the Chel, within which no uncircumcit- 
perſon was to paſs. See Lightfoot of th e Temple 2, c. xvii. 
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contract fully agreed to on theſe terms, the Egyptians ac- 
quleſced in Antiochus's engagements for the performance of 
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a manner as had made them much more defirous of having him 
for their ſovereign, than the Egyptian king, who had uſed 


them ill; and therefore they gladly laid hold of this opportu- 


nity to revolt from him. For Antiochus, in his eaſtern expe- 


ditions, having found the Jews of Babylonia and Meſopotamia 


very ſerviceable to him, and very ſteady to his intereſt, enter- 
tained a great opinion of their fidelity to bim; and therefore, 
2 on ſome commotions that happened in Phrygia and Lydia, 


by a decree directed to Zeuxis, an old commander of his, and 
then his lieutenant in thoſe provinces, he ordered 2000 fami- 


lies of the Jews of Babylonia and Meſopotamia to be ſent thi- 
ther for the ſuppreſſing of thoſe ſeditions, and the keeping of 
thoſe parts in quiet, commanding, that they and all that they 


had ſhould be tranſported thither at the king's charges ; and 
that, on their arrival thither, they ſhould be placed in the 


ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, for guards of the country, and have lands 


and poſſeſſions there divided out unto them for a plentiful ſub- 
fiſtence ; and that, till they ſhould receive the fruits of thoſe 
lands, they ſhould be maintained out of the king's ſtores. All 
which was a great argument of the opinion he had of their 


fidelity, and of the confidence which, on the account hereof, 
he placed in them. And from thoſe Jews, who were on this oc- 
cation tranſplanted from Babylonia into thoſe parts, were de- 
icended moſt of the Jews whom we find afterwards ſcattered 
in great numbers all over the Leſſer Aſia, eſpecially in the 
times of the firſt preaching of the goſpel. e 

Antiochus, having thus brought all Cœle- Syria and Paleſtine 
in ſubjection to him, projected the doing of the ſame in Leſſer 
Aſia, his grand aim being to reſtore the Syrian empire to the 
full extent in which it had been held by any of his anceſtors, 
eſpecially by Seleucus Nicator the founder of it. But, to quiet 


I the Egyptians, that they might not renew the war in Paleſtine 


and Cœle-Syria in his abſence, he ſent ® Eucles of Rhodes to 


Alexandria with propoſals of a marriage between Cleopatra his 
daughter and King Ptolemy, to be conſummated as ſoon as they 

| ſhould be of an age fit for it, promiſing the reſtoration of thoſe 
provinces, on the day of the nuptials, by way of dowry with 


the young princeſs ; which offer being accepted of, and the 


mem, and no more renewed the war upon him, but left him 


| Wholly free to purſue his other deſigns, This, Jerome b tells 
us, was done in the ſeventh year of the reign of Epiphanes. 


Antiochus, 
2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 
d Hicronvmus in Cap. xi. Danielis. 
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Quintius Flaminius, the Roman general, was in Greece, with 


Philip king of Macedon by the Romans. 


expiring with his voice, he ſwooned away, and fell down a: 
Thebes, he was carried to Pergamus, and there died, after ha- 
him four ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Philæterus, and Athenzus, 


was d the founder of the famous library that was at Pergamus. 


example of brotherly love to each other. | « 


4 — 
» — — 
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Antiochus, therefore, having thus ſecured all in peace be- 
hind him, early the next ſpring * did ſet forward 

e E. with a great fleet for the carrying on of his de. 
phanes . ſigns upon Leſſer Aſia; and, at the ſame time, 
ſent thither Ardyes and Mithridates, two of his 
ſons, with a great army by land, ordering them to march to 
Sardis, and there tarry his coming to them. At this time, I. 


a great army, making war you Philip king of Macedon. Atta- 
lus, king of Pergamus, and the Rhodians, were conſederate; 
with the Romans in this wes and Antiochus, having been in 
league with King Philip ever ſince the death of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater, was well underſtood to have come into thoſe parts to 
give him all the aſſiſtance he was able. Thus ſtood the itate of 
affairs in thoſe parts when Antiochus firſt ſet out on this expe- 
dition : but, he had not proceeded far in it, before they recei- 
ved a conſiderable change in two particulars, that is, in the 
death of Attalus king of Pergamus, and the overthrow of 


For d Attalus, having at Thebes made an oration to the 
Bœotians, to perſuade them to join with the Romans againſt 
Philip, ſpoke it with that vehemence, that his ſoul in a manne: 
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dead in the middle of it; after this, having lain fick a while at 


ving © lived 72 years, and reigned 44. He having left behind 


Eo LE OS r 
8 C 


Eumenes, the eldeſt of them, ſucceeded him in his throne, and 


R 
Ch 22 . 


2 


His three brothers carried it with that fidelity to him, and he 
with that affection to them, that they ſeemed all of them tc 
have one and the ſame intereft ; and continuing 1n this con- 
cord and unanimity all their life after, © they became a rare 


3 


As to Philip king of Macedon, he having come to a battle 


with the Romans at a place called Cynocephalus in Theſſaly, þ ; 
was there overthrown with the loſs of 8000 men flain, and i ( 
| 5ooc ff ( 

2 Livius, lib. 33. | 

b Livius, lib. 33. Polyb. Legat. 25. P. 820. Plutarch. in T. Quintio N | 


Flaminio. 
- Polybius in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 1c2, A lib. 33. Suidas il 
voce *Arlaxxog. 
d Plinius, lib. 13. c. 11. 
8 Plutarch. ri Prxadagiag. Excerpta Valeſii ex Polybio, p. 168. dul 


das in voce *Arlancs 
Plutarch. in T. Quintio Flamigio, Livius, lib, 33. 


I / 
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| ; 5000 taken prifoners ; whereon, being brought to diſtreſs, he 


{ſued for peace, which was granted him * barely on this conſi- 


coming into thoſe parts with great forces, both by ſea and land, 
they might not have to do with two ſuch potent and warhke 
princes at the ſame time. | | e wer 

In the interim, Antiochus, b having with his fleet failed alon 

the coaſts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, took in a 
great many of the maritime cities of thoſe provinces and the 
illands adjoining; and at length coming round to Epheſus, 
5 ſeized that city, and there ſet up for his winter quarters, 
| ſpending the remainder of the year in projecting and concerting 
thoſe meaſures which might be moſt proper for the accompliſh- 
ing of the deſigns that brought him into thoſe parts. But 
Smyrna, Lampſacus, and other Greek cities in Aſia which 
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readily undertook in their behalf. For, they being reſolved to 
put a ſtop to Antiochus's further progreſs weſtward, as fearin 
to what the power of ſo great a king might grow, thould he 


| againft him; and therefore forthwith ſent ambaſſadors to him, 
to require of him that he ſhould reſtore to King Ptolemy all the 
cities of the Leſſer Afia that he had taken from him; that he 


| | ſhould quit thoſe that had been King Philip's ; and, that he 


: in caſe they had not ſatis faction in all thefe particulars, they 
; would make war againſt him. : | 


* 


| But, before theſe ambaſſadors came to him, 4 he had cauſed 
| one part of his forces to lay ſiege to Smyrna, and . 
another to Lampſacus, and with the reſt he paſſed 8 
„ over the Helleſpont, and feized all the Thracian N 
d Chberſoneſus; where, finding the city Lyſimachia 
o WW (hich hay in the neck of the iſthmus leading into that cher- 
; loneſus or peninſula) lying in its ruins, (it having a few years 
10 before been reduced to this condition by the Thracians), he 
ſet himſelf to rebuild it, deſigning there to lay the foundation 
13 of 
Polyb. Legat. 6. p. 791. | 
b Livius, lib. 33. Hieronymus in Cap. xi. Danieli. 
Livius, ibid. Appianus in Syriacis. 
Livius & Appianus, ibid. 


deration, that the Romans underſtanding that Antiochus was 


then enjoyed their liberties, finding his ſcheme was to reduce 
them all to be in the ſame ſubjection to him as they had 
formerly been to his anceſtors, reſolved to ſtand out againſt 

him, and ſent to the Romans for their protection; which they 


| eſtabliſh himſelf in thoſe parts of Aſia, according to his de- 
3 ſigns, gladly laid hold of this opportunity to oppoſe themſelves 


E ſhould permit all the Grecian cities in thofe parts to enjoy 
| their liberties, and not paſs into Europe; and to declare, that, 
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of a kingdom for Seleucus his ſecond ſon, and ſubje& the 
neighbouring country to him, and make this the prime ſeat 
for his reſidence. While he was buſying himſelf in theſe pro- 
jects, a the ambaſſadors ſent to him from Rome came into Thrace, 
and finding him at Selymbria, a city of that country, they there 


had audience of him, and communicated their commiſſion to 
him. On their debating with him the particulars of it, which 


are above mentioned, the Romans argued, how unreaſonable : 
thing 1t was, that, when they had vanquiſhed King Philip, An. 
tiochus ſhould reap the fruits of their victory by ſeizing his 
cities in Aſia ; that, they having undertaken the guardianſhip 
of King Ptolemy during his minority, it was incumbent on 
them to demand reſtitution of all thoſe cities that were taken 
from him; and that, they having decreed the reſtoration of all 
the Greek cities to their liberties, it became them to ſee that 
what they had decreed ſhould be made good; that they required 
his not paſling into Europe, becauſe they could not fee with 
what intent he ſhould make that paſſage, and now build Lyfi- 
machia on that fide, as they found him then a-doing, than to 


be as a ſtep to a further war which muſt light upon them. To 


this Antiochus anſwered, That, as to Ptolemy, full ſatis faction 


would be given him, on that king's marrying his daughter, 
which was then agreed on; that, as to the Greek cities, he in- 
tended them their freedom, but that they ſhould owe it to 


him, and not to the Romans; that, as to Lyſimachia, he built it 
to be a reſidence for his "ig Selencus ; ; that Thrace, and the 
Cherſoneſus, as a part of it, belonged all to him, as having been 
conquered by Seleucus Nicator his anceſtor, on his vanquiſhing 
of Lyſimachus, and therefore he paſſed over into it as his jult 
inheritance. As to Aſia, and the cities in it, he told them, that 


they had no more to do there than he had in Italy, and that, 


ſince he meddled not with any affairs of the latter, he wondered 
that they concerned themſelves with what was done in the for- 
mer. Hereon the Romans having deſired, that the ambaſſadors 
from Smyrna and Lampſacus might be called | in, and they, on 
their being admitted, having ſpoken very freely as to their 
cauſe, Antiochus could not bear it, but fell into a paſſion, and 
cried out, That the Romans were not to be his Judges in theſe 


matters; whereon the aſſembly broke up in confuſion, and no 


ſatisfaction was given on either fide, but all things tended to- 
wards a breach between them. 
While theſe matters were thus treating of, there came ba 
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rumour that Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead in Egypt; whereon 
Antiochus, reckoning Egypt to be his own, made haſte on board 
his fleet to ſail thither to take poſſeſſion of it, and, having left 
Seleucus his fon with his army at Lyſimachia, to finiſh what 
was there intended, he firſt called in at Epheſus, and, having 


joined to his fleet ſuch other ſhips as he had in that port, from 


thence made all the fail he could for Egypt : but, on his arrival 
at Pateræ in Lycia, finding the report of Ptolemy's death to 
be there, upon good evidence, contradicted, inſtead of ſteering 
for Egypt, he ſhaped his courſe directly for Cyprus, purpoſing 


to ſeize that iſlind ; but, in his way thither, meeting with a 
violent ſtorm, in which he Joſt a great many of his thips and 


men, he was glad, after having gathered up the remainders of 


this ruinous wreck, to put in at Seleucia to repair his ſhatter- 


ed ſhips, and then wintered at Antioch, without doing any 

That which occaſioned the rumour of Ptolemy's death was 
2 treaſonable plot then laid againſt his life; which, being firſt 
ſuppoſed, was afterwards reported to have taken effect. Sco- 


3 pas the ZEtolian was the author of this conſpiracy, * who be- 


ing general of the mercenaries, moſt of which were Z-olians, 


and, by virtue of that command, having under him a nume- 
Tous and ſtrong band of veteran ſoldiers, thought he had here- 
by an advantage now in the infancy of the king to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Egypt, and uſurp the ſovereignty over it. And 
- accordingly he had formed his ſcheme for the attempt, and no 
doubt he would have ſucceeded in it, had he executed his tre- 
ſon with the ſame boldneſs and reſolution as he firſt contrived 
it. But, although he were a very valiant man, yet, when it 
came to the point of execution, his heart failing him, and, in- 
| ſtead of immediately falling on, as ſuch a deſperate caſe re- 
© quired, he ſat at home conſulting and debating with his friends 
and partizans how beſt to manage the matter; and, while he 
was thus doubting and delaying, the opportunity was loſt. 
For Ariſtomenes, the chief miniſter, having in the interim got- 
den information of the whole matter, took ſuch care to prevent 
it, that Scopas was ſeized, and, being brought before the 
council, was there convicted of the treaſon, and thereon he 
and all his accomplices were put to death for it: and, as to 
| the reſl of his ZEtolians, they having, on this occaſion, for- 
| felted the confidence which the government had before in 
| them, were moſt of them hereon caſhiered out of the king's 
| ſervice, and ſent home into their own country. Thus ended 
| the treaſon of Scopas: and he is not the only villain that, 


OE having 
* Polybius, lib. 17. P. 771. 772. Valeſii Excerpta, p. 67. 
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x34 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART 11, 
having with great reſolution entered on wicked deſigns, hat! 
failed of courage at the time of execution, and defeated his own 


treaſon for want of it: for few men are ſo entirely wicked, as 
to be thorough proof againſt that horror and confufion of 


mind which very wicked actions uſually create whenever my 


come to be executed. At his death, he was found to be 


ſeſſed of vaſt riches, which he had gotten in the king's bervie 
by plundering thofe countries where he commanded as gene. 
ral; and he having, while he was victorious in Paleſtine, re. 
covered Judea and Jeruſalem to the king of Egypt, no doubt, 
a great part of his plunder was gotten from thence. One of ch. 

chiefeſt of his accomplices in this treaſon was Dicæarchus, 
who had formerly been admiral under Philip, king of Mace. 
don; and, being ſent by him to make war upon the Cyclades, 

on a very unjuſt and wicked account, to ſhew how little he re- 
garded either piety or juſtice, before he ſailed out of the port 


on that expedition, he erected two altars, one to Iniquity, and 


the other to Impiety, and facrificed on them both. And do not 
all elſe do the ſame, who engage in ſuch horrid deſigns of afla(- 
{ination and treaſon as that was in which this man periſhed? 
He having ſo ſignally diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his wickedneſs, 
Ariſtomenes very jultly diſtinguiſhed him from all the reſt of 


the conſpirators in his puniſhment ; for all the others he poi- 


ſoned, but him he tormented to death. 
When this conſpiracy was fully maſtered, the king, being 


now 14 years old, was, according to the uſage of that country, 
declared to be out of his minority, and his inthronization 
(which the Alexandrians called his Anaclateria) was celebrated 


with great pomp and ſolemnity; and hereby the government 


was put into his hands, and he aQually admitted to the admi- 


niſtration of it. And, as long as he managed it by Ariſtome- 
nes, his former miniſter, all things went well ; but, when he 


grew weary of that able and faithful ſervant, and put him to 
death to get rid of him, the remainder of his reign was all turn- 


ed into diſorder and confuſion, and his kingdom ſuffered the 
ſame or rather more by it chen i in the worſt times of his father. 
Early the next ſpring, Antiochus ſet ont from Antioch to 
return to Epheſus. He was no fooner gone, © 
Anno 195- but Hannibal came thither to put himſelf undcr 
Fol: Epi. : 
phaues 10. his protection. He had lived fix years quietly 
| + Carthage ſince the late peace with the Ro- 


mans; 


2 Polybius, lib. 17. p. 772. 

b Polybius, lib. 17. p. 773. N 

© Corn. Nepos in Hanuibale, Livius, lib. 33. Applaus in gyriaci 
Tuſtin, lib, 31. c. 2. & 3. 
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mans; but, being now under a ſuſpicion of holding ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with Antiochus, and plotting with him for the 
bringing of a new war upon Italy, and ſome that maligned him 
at home having ſent to Rome clandeſtine informations to this 
effect, the Romans ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage to make in- 
quiry into the matter. and to demand Hannibal to be delivered 
to them, if they found reaſon for it. Hannibal, hearing of their 
arrival, ſuſpected their buſineſs; and therefore, before they had 
time to deliver their meſlage, got privately away to the ſea ſhore, 
and, putting himſelf on board a ſhip which he had there ready 
provided, eſcaped to Tyre, and from thence went to Antioch, 

hoping to find Antiochus there; but, he being gone for Ephe- 
© ſus before his arrival, he made thither after him. Antiochus 
was there at that time, in debate with himſelf on the point of 
making war with the Romans, being very doubtful and fluce 
tuating in his mind whether he ſhould enter on it or no. But 

| Hannibal's coming to him ſoon determined his reſolutions for 

the war, he being hereon excited to it, not only by the argu- 
ments which this great adverſary of the Romans preſled upon 
bim for it, but eſpecially becauſe of the opinion he had of the 
man. For he having often vanquiſhed the Romans, and there- 

by juſtly acquired the reputation of having exceeded all other 

generals in military {kill, this created in Antiochus a conſidence 
of being able to do all things with him on his ſide. And, there- 

fore, thinking of nothing thenceforth but of victories and con- 

3 queſts, he became fixed for the war; and all this year and the 

next were ſpent in making preparations for it. In the mean 

time, however, ambaſſadors were ſent from both ſides, on pre- 

a tence of accommodating matters, but, in reality, only to ſpy 

out and diſcover what each other was a-doing. 

nis year Simon, the high prieſt of the Jews, being dead, * 

bis eldeſt ſon Onias, the third of that name, ſucceeded in his 


q OY "ISS 


9 lead, and held that office, reckoning it to the time of his 
„ Kleath, 24 years, He had the character of a very worthy good 
ze an, but, falling into ill times, he periſhed in _ in the 
r. anner as will be hereafter related. 55 

90 About this time died b Eratoſthenes, the ſecond library 


eeper at Alexandria, being 82 years old at the 
er ine of his death, and was © ſucceeded in his office Anno 194. 


1; i 7 Apollonius Rhodius, the author of the Argo- _— o 

_ Dautics, This Apollonius had been a ſcholar of 

5; | peamaches z but, having afterwards very much offended 
Vor. i. K him, 


| * Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 4. Euſeb. in Chron. Chron, Alexandrin, 
' Lucianus i in Macrobiis. 
' Midag in Av. 


cis, 


x36 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART 7: 


him, ® Callimachus wrote a very bitter invective againſt him, 
which he called Ibis, from the name of a bird in Egypt, which 
uſed to foul his bill by cleanſing his breech, intimating thereby, 
aà⁊s if the offence given him by his ſcholar was by foul words 
againſt him, and that he therefore gave him this name, to ex. 
preſs thereby that he was a foul mouthed perſon. Hence Ov, 
writing an invective againſt one that had in a like manner of. 
fended him, calls him, in imitation of Callimachus, by the ſame 
A of Ibis. Although this Apollonius was called Rhcdius, 
Vit was only for that he had long lived at Rhodes, not that he 
was born there: for he was a native of Alexandria, and there 
at length he ended his days, being called thither from Rhodes 
to take upon him this office in the king's library. 
Antiochus being eagerly ſet in his mind for a war with the 
ERomans, after having made the preparations I have 
1 4:27 mentioned, he endeavoured further to ſtrengthen 
phanes 1 himſelf, by making alliances with the neighbouring 
| princes. To this intent he © went to Raphia, the 
place in the confines of Paleſtine and Egypt which hath been! 
above mentioned, and there married his daughter Cleopatra 
King Ptolemy Epiphanes, agreeing to give with her, by way t 
of dowry, the provinces of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, d upon ! 
the terms of ſharing the revenues equally between them, ac. 3 
cording as had been before promiſed. And, on his return from 
thence to Antioch, he © married Antiochis, another of his 
daughters, to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia ; and f would 
have given a third to Eumenes, king of Pergamus. But that Wt 
king refuſed his alliance, contrary to the opinion of his thre: 2; 
brothers : for they thought it would be a great ſtrengthenin; We 
of his intereſt to be ſon-1n-law to ſo great a king, and theretor 
adviſed him to it, But Eumenes ſoon convinced them, by tir 
reaſons which he gave for the refuſal, that he had much bet: 
ter conſidered the matter: for he told them, that, if he mar: 
ried Antiochus's daughter, he ſhould be obliged thereby to en 
gage with him in his war againſt the Romans, which he {ar 
he was at that time entering on; and then, if the Roma 
were conquerors, as he had reaſon to think they would, & 
muſt partake of the misfortunes of the conquered, and be u 


done by it: and, on the other hand, if Antiochus ſhould hat Z 
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F the better, he ſhould have no other advantage by it, but under 
the notion of being his ſon-in-law the eaſier to become his 
lave; for, whenever he ſhould gain the upper hand in the war, 


all 41 muſt truckle to him, and every prince therein ede | 


his homager: that much better terms were to be expected from 
the Romans, and that therefore he would ſtick to them: and 
the event ſufficiently proved the wiſdom of his choice. 


into Leſſer Aſia, and a came to Epheſus in the depth 
of the winter. From thence, in the beginning of 
the ſpring, he marched againſt the Piſidians, who 
ſtood out againſt him. But he had not long been 
l engaged in this war, d ere he had the news of the death of An- 
tiochus his eldeſt ſon. This brought him back again to Ephe- 
© ſus, there to mourn for this loſs; and a great ſhow of forrow 


Anno 192. 


Phares 13. 


ſaid, that it was all ſhow only; that*, in reality, he himſelt 
£7 | procured his ſon's death, and made him fall a ſacrifice to his 
[2 jealouſy : for he was a prince of great hopes, and had given 


N | ſuch proofs of his wiſdom, goodneſs, and other royal virtues, 


| that he became the idol of all that knew him. This, they ſay, 
| made the old king Jealous of him; and therefore, on his laſt 
arrival at Epheſus, having ſent him back into Syria, on pre- 
tence that he might here take care of the eaſtern provinces, 
cauſed poiſon to be there given him by ſome of the eunuchs of 
a the court, and ſo did rid himſelf of him. But ſcarce any prince 
* Bath died an untimely death, whoſe life was deſirable, but 
lufpicions have been raiſed, aud rumours ſpread about of poi- 
ſon, or ſome other violence, for the cauſe of it; and perchance 
13 a bare ſuſpicion was all that was in this caſe. 
As ſoon as tlie ſolemnity of this mourning was ſomewhat 
Eprer, and Antiochus began again to betake himſelf to buſineſs, 
be d conſultation was had between him and thoſe of his 


Far which he had reſolved on with the Romans. Hannibal, 


wi 

MO Tho was for making Italy, and not Greece, the ſeat of the war, 

1 ! as not called to any of theſe councils : for, being then under 
oh WP picion with Antiochus, he had no more of his confidence. 

ha This was effected by the craft of Publius Villius, who thereby 
| Fer.-reached the craftieſt and the moſt cautious of men: for 


K 2 this 
Livius, lib. 35. | 
| o Livius, ibid. Appianus in Syrincis. 
Livius, lib. 35. 
3 ' Livius, ibid. Appianus in 8 riacis. Juſtin. lib. 31. c. 4 


in | 


0 e id. 


After theſe marriages were over, Antiochus haſtened again. 


Ptol. Epi- 


vas there made by him on this account. But it was commonly 


} Founcil about his paſſing into Greece, and there beginning the 


Juli Frontini Stratagem. lib. 1. c. 8. Livius, lib. 34. & 35. Juſtin. 
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x26: -- CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PAR 
him, * Callimachus wrote a very bitter invective againſt him, 
which he called Ibis, from the name of a bird in Egypt, which 


uſed to foul his bill by cleanſing his breech, intimating thereby, 
as if the offence given him by his ſcholar was by foul words 


It, 


againſt him, and that he therefore gave him this name, to ex- 


preſs thereby that he was a foul mouthed perſon. Hence Ovia, 
writing an invective againſt one that had in a like manner of- 
fended him, calls him, in imitation of Callimachus, by the ſame 
OW of Ibis. Although this Apollonius was called Rhodius, 
bit was only for that he had long lived at Rhodes, not that he 
was born there: for he was a native of Alexandria, and there 


at length he ended his days, being called thither from Rhodes 


to take upon him this office in the king's library. 
Antiochus being eagerly ſet in his mind for a war with the 


Romans, after having made the preparations I have 


Anno 193. 
Ptol. Epi- 
phanes 12. 


mentioned, he endeavoured further to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, by making alliances with the neighbouring 
princes. To this intent he © went to Raphia, the 
place in the confines of Paleſtine and Egypt which hath been 
above mentioned, and there married his daughter Cleopatra to 
King Ptolemy Epiphanes, agreeing to give with her, by way 
of dowry, the provinces of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, d upon 


the terms of ſharing the revenues equally between them, ac- 


cording as had been before promiſed. And, on his return from 
thence to Antioch, he © married Antiochis; another of his 
daughters, to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia ; and f would 
bave given a third to Eumenes, king of Pergamus. But that 


king refuſed his alliance, contrary to the opinion of his thre? 


brothers: for they thought it would be a great ſtrengthening 
of his intereſt to be ſon- in- law to ſo great a king, and therefore 
_ adviſed him to it. But Eumenes ſoon convinced them, by the 
reaſons which he gave for the refuſal, that he had much bet- 
ter conſidered the matter : for he told them, that, if he mar- 
ried Antiochus's daughter, he ſhould be obliged thereby to en- 
gage with him in his war againſt the Romans, which he law 
he was at that time entering on; and then, if the Romans 
were conquerors, as he had reaſon to think they would, he 
muſt partake of the misfortunes of the conquered, and be un- 
done by it: and, on the other hand, if Antiochus ſhould have 


the 


5 Suidas i In Karaug PUT 
Anonymus Vitæ Apollonii Rhodit Scriptor.“ 
L Hieronymus 1 in Cap. xi. Danic!is. Livius, lib. 35. Appian, in oF" 
riacis. | 
© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 
© Appianus in Syriacis 
f Ane, ibid, Polyb. Legat. 25. p. 820. Livius lib. 37. 
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the better, he ſhould have no other advantage by it, but under 
the notion of being his ſon-in-law the eaſier to become his 
ſlave; for, whenever he ſhould gain the upper hand in the war, 
all Aſia muſt truckle to him, and every prince therein become 
his homager: that much better terms were to be expected from 


the Romans, and that therefore he would ſtick to them: and 


the event ſufficiently proved the wiſdom of his choice, 
After theſe marriages were over, Antiochus haſtened again, 
into Leſſer Aſia, and a came to E. pheſus i in the depth 


of the winter. From thence, in the beginning of Anno 192. 


Ptol. Epi- 


the ſpring, he marched againſt the Piſidians, who phares 13. 


ſtood out againſt him. But he had not long been 

engaged in this war, d ere he had the news of the death of An- 
tiochus his eldeſt ſon. This brought him back again to Ephe- 
ſus, there to mourn for this loſs; and a great ſhow of ſorrow 
was there made by bim on this account. But it was commonly 
ſaid, that it was all ſhow only; that“, in reality, he himſelf 
procured his ſon's death, and made him fall a ſacrifice to his 
jealouſy: for he was a prince of great hopes, and had given 
ſuch proofs of his wiſdom, goodneſs, and other royal virtues, 
that he became the idol of all that knew him. This, they ſay, 
made the old King jealous of him; and therefore, on his laſt 


arrival at Epheſus, having ſent him back into Syria, on pre- 


tence that he might here take care of the eaſtern provinces, 
cauſed poiſon to be there given him by ſome of the eunuchs of 
the court, and ſo did rid himſelf of him. But ſcarce any prince 
hath died an untimely death, whoſe life was defirable, but 


ſuſpicions have been raiſed, and rumours ſpread about of poi- 


ſon, or ſome other violence, for the cauſe of it; and perchance 
ſuch a bare ſuſpicion was all that was in this caſe, 

As ſoon as the ſolemnity of this mourning was ſomewhat 
over, and Antiochus began again to betake himſelf to buſineſs, 
great d conſultation was had between him and thoſe of his 
council about his paſling into Greece, and there beginning the 
war which he had reſolved on with the Romans. Hannibal, 
who was for making Italy, and not Greece, the ſeat of the war, 


was not called to any of theſe councils : far. being then under 
E ſuſpicion with Antiochus, he had no more of his confidence. 
This was effected by the craft of Publius Villius, who thereby 
L over. reached the craftieſt and the moſt cautious of men: for 


© 4 Hh this“ 
Livius, lib. 35. 
b Livius, ibid. Appianus in Syrincis. 
© Livius, lib. 35. 
Livius, ibid. Appianus in Syriacis., Juſtin, lib. 3. c. — 
© Julii Frontini Strat agem. lib. I. c. 8. Livius, lib. 34. & 35. Juſtin. 
& Appianus, ibid. 
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138 - CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY or PAKT 2: 
this Villius, being ambaſſador from the Romans to Antiochus, 
took all opportunities to converſe with Hannibal. This had 
the effect he intended, which was to bring him into ſuſpicion 
with Antiochus; and hereon his counſel being no more re— 
carded, Greece was made the ſeat of the war, and not Italy, 
as he adviſed. This ſaved Italy from having Hannibal again 
with another war in its bowels, which might have been as 
dangerous to the Roman ſtate as when he was there in the 
tormer war. | 

But that which pinned down his reſolution for the begin 
ning of the war in Greece, was an embaſſy from the ZEtolian; 
to invite him thither. The ATtolians, from being late coufe- 
derates of the Romans, being now, on ſome diſguſt, become 
their enemies, à ſent this embaſſy to Antiochus, to draw him 
into Greece againſt them; not only promiſing him the aſfiſt- 
ance of all their forces, but alſo giving him aſſurances, that he 
might depend on the joining of Philip King of Macedonia, Na- 
bas king of Lacedemonia, and other of the Grecian principali- 


ties and ſtates with him; who having conceived, as they told 


him, great enmity againſt the Romans, waited only his coming 
to declare againſt them. Thoas, who was at the head of this 


embaſſy, preſſed all this upon him with great earneſtneſs, tell- 
ing him, that the Romans, being got home with their army, 


had left Greece empty; that now was the time for him to tak: 


poſſeſſion of it; that, if he laid hold of this opportunity, 
he would find all things, as it were, prepared for the putting 


of the whole country into his hands; and that he had nothing 
more to do, but to come over thither, to make himſelf maſter 
of it. Which repreſentation prevailed ſo far with him, that he 
:mmediately paſſed over into Greece, and thereby raſhly pre- 
-3pitated himſelf into a war with the Romans, without duly 
concerting tlie meatures proper for ſuch an undertaking, ©: 
carrying a ſufficient number of men with him to ſupport it. 
For he left Lampfacus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful 
eities in Aſla, behind him unreduced; and his forces that were 
coming to him from Syria and the eaſtern countries having 
not yet reached him, he paſſed over, with no more than 19,029 
foot, and 529 borſe, which were ſcarce enough to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country, were it wholly naked, and he to har: 
no war with the Romans in it. With theſe forces he arrived 
in the iſland of Eubœa about the end of the ſummer, ard 
from thence paſſed to Demetrias, a town in Theſſaly, where 
he called all his officers and chief commanders of his army t0- 
8 — 5 5 gethef, 
Juſtin. lib. 30. c. 4. & lib. 32. c. 1. Appian. in Syriacis. Poly bins, 
b. 3. p. 159. Livius, lib. 36. | 
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gether, * to conſult with them about the future operations of 
the war: and Hannibal, being again reſflored to the king's fe- 
your and confidence, had his place among them: and being 
alked his opinion, in the firſt place, he inſiſted on what he had 
often declared, that the Romans were not to be overcome but 
in Italy; and that therefore it had been his conſtant advice 
to begin the war there. But, fince other meaſures had been 


taken, and the king was then in Greece, there to begin the 


war, his advice in the preſent ſtate of affairs was, that the 


king ſhould immediately ſend for all his other forces out of 


Aſia, without depending any longer either on the Aftolians 
or other Grecian confederates, who, he forefaw, would deceive 


him; and that, as ſoon as they were arrived, he ſhould march 


with them towards thoſe coaſts of Greece that were over 


againſt Italy, and there have his fleet with kim on the ſame 


coaſts ; one half of which, he adviſed, ſhould be employed to 


ravage and alarm the coaſts of Italy, and the other half kept 
in ſome port near him, to make a thew of his paſling over, 


and accordingly to be ready to paſs over for the taking of all 
{ſuch advantages as occaſions might offer. This, he ſaid, would 
keep the Romans at home to defend their own coalts, and 
would be the propereſt method which could then be taken of 
carrying the war into Italy, where alone (he perſiſted) the Ro- 


mans could be conquered. And this was the beſt which could 
then be given Antiochus. But he followed it only in that par- 


ticular which related to the fetching over his forces out of 
Aſia: for he immediately ſent to Polyxenidas, his admiral, to 
tranſport them into Greece. But as to all other particulars, 


his courtiers and flatterers diverted him from hearkening to 
them. They blew him up into a conceit, that victory was cer- 


tain on his ſide; that, if he made his way to it by the methods 
which Hannibal had adviſed, then he, as the adviſer and di- 


rector, would have the glory of it, which the King ought to re- 


lerve wholly to himſelf; and therefore they adviſed him to 
follow his own counſels, without hearkening any more to that 
Carthaginian. After this Þ the king went to Lamia; and there 
being inveſted with the chief command of the Ætolians, and 
having received thereon the applauſe and acclamations of that 
people, he returned to Eubcea, and, having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Chalcis in that iſland, there took up his winter quarters 
for the enſuing winter. In the interim Eumenes, king of Per. 
gamus, ſent Attalus his brother to Rome, to- acquaint the ſe- 
ate of Antiochus's patlage into Greece; whereon they imme- 


KR 3 | D diately 7 


as Livius, lib. 36. Appian, in Syriacis. Juſtin, b. 3 f. c. 5. & 6. 
Livius, lib. 25. | | 
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140 | CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OP PART I. 


diately prepared for the war, and ſent Acilius Glabrio, their 
conſul, into Greece, with an army for the managing of it. 
Antiochus, while he lay 1n his winter quarters, fell in 
love with the daughter of his hoſt, in whoſe houſe 
Anno 19 1. he lodged; and, although now paſt 50, was ſ0 
Ptol. Epi- d 0 1 | d f hic | 2 | h 5 
phanes 14, deſperately enamoured of this young girl, who was 
| under 20, that nothing could ſatisfy him, but he 


muſt marry her: and thereon he ſpent the remaining part ot 
the winter in nuptial feaſtings and in love dalliances with his. 


new bride, inſtead of making thoſe preparations which were 
neceſſary for the carrying on of that dangerous war he was 
then engaged in; which created a great looſe and thorough re- 
laxation of diſcipline in all elſe about him, till at length he 


b was rouſed up by the news, that Acilius the Roman conſul 


was on a full march into Theſſaly againſt bim. All that he 


could do, on this alarm, b was to ſeize the ſtraits of Thermo- 


pylæ, and fend to the Ætolians for more forces; for Polyxc- 
nidas baving not been able to tranſport his Aſian forces, by 
reaſon of contrary winds and ill weather, he had no other 
forces then with him but thoſe whom he firſt brought. over. 


But, before any of the Ætolians could come to him, “ Cato, 
one of the Roman generals then with the conſul, having with 


a ſtrong detachment gotten over the mountains, by the ſame 
path in which Xerxes, and after him Brennus, had formerly 


forced a paſlage over them, his men, ſeeing themſelves hereby 
ready to be encompaſſed, threw down their arms and fled ; 


whereon, being purſued by the Romans, they were all cut in 
pieces, excepting only 500, with whom Antiochus made his 
eſcape to Chalcis. On his arrival thither, he made all the haſte 


he could from thence to his fleet, and, having gotten on board 


it with this poor remainder of his forces, paſſed over to Ephe- 
tas, carrying with him his new married wife; and there 
thinking himſelf ſafe from the Romans, neglected every thing 
that migiit make him fo, and again relapſed into his former 


dotage on that wo an, indulging himſelf in it to a total negleci 


of all his affairs, till at length Hannibal rouſed him out of it, 
by laying before him his dan ger, and repreſenting to him what 
Was neceſſary for him forthwitli to do, for the ſecuring ot 


himſelf from it. Hereon he ſert to haſten the march of thoſe 
torces from the eallern provinces Which were not yet arrived; 


and, 


2 Livius, lib 36. Appianus in Syriacis. Athenæus, lib. 10. c. 12. 
Excerpt: Valchi, p. 197. & 609, Flutarchus in thilopemenc. 

d Plutarch. in M. Catone- Apprins u Syrizeis, Livius, lib. 30. 
Athenæus, lib. 10. c. 12. Frontin Stratagem. lib. 2. c. 4. Tullius de 
Senectute 

Appianus in Syriacis. Livius, lib. 36, 


—— — — pref — 


and, having fitted out his fleet, ſailed with it to the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus; and, having there reinforced Lylimachia, and 
further fortified and ſtrengthened Seſtus and Abydus, and all 
other places thereabout, for the hindering of the Romans from 
paſſing the Helleſpont into Aſia, he returned again to Epheſus, 
where, in a grand council, it being reſolved to try their fortune 
by fea, * Polyxenidas, Antiochus's admiral, was ordered out 
with the fleet to fight C. Livins, the Roman admiral, then 


newly come into the Egean ſea, Near Mount Corycus, in 


Ionia, both flects meeting, a ſharp fight enſued between them, 


wherein Polyxenidas being beaten, with the loſs of 10 ſhips 
ſunk and 13 taken, was forced to retire with the remainder to 


Epheſus; and the Romans, putting in at Car, a port in 
Folis, did there ſet up their fleet for the enſuing winter, for- 


oo the place where they drew it to land with a ditch and 


10 the interim Antiochus was at Magneſia, buſy ing himſelf 
in drawing together his land army. On his hearing of this 


| defeat of his fleet at Corycus, he haſtened to the fea-coaſts, and 
applied himſelf with his utmoſt care to repair the loſs, and ſet 


out a new fleet that might keep the maſtery of thoſe ſeas. In 
order whereto, he refitted thoſe ſhips that had eſcaped from the 
late defeat, added others to them, and ſent Hannibal into Sy- 


ria, to bring from thence the Syrian and Phoenician fleets for 


their reinforcement: and then having ordered Seleucus his ſon, 


with one part of the army, into ZEolis, to watch the Roman 


fleet, and Keep all there in ſubjection to him, he with the reſt. 
took up his quarters in Phrygia for the enſuing winter. 


The next year the © Romans ſent Lucius Scipio, their con- 


ſul, and Scipio Africanus, his brother, as his lieu- 
tenant, to carry on the war againſt Antiochus by pr E57. 
land, in the place of Acilius Glabrio, and L. Emi- _— 
lins Rhegellus to command their fleet at ſea, i in the 
place of C. Livius. 
In the beginning of the year, d Polyxenidas, Autiochus? s ad- 
miral, having by a ſtratagem over- reached Pauſiſtratus, who 
commanded the Rhodian fleet that was ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Romans, ſurpriſed him in che port of Samos, and there 
deſtroyed 29 of his ſhips, and him with them. But the Rho- 
alas, inſtead of being diſcouraged by this Joſs, were enraged 
tor the revenging of it; and immediately ſet out another fleet 


KR 4 more 


Livius & Appianus, ibid. | 
| Livius, lib. 36. & 37. Appianus in Syriacis. 
Living, lib. 37. Appianus in Syriacls. 
! Livius & Appianus, ibid, 
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more powerful than the former; with which, in conjunction 
with Emilius the Roman admiral, they ſailed to * Elea, and 
there relieved Eumenes king of Pergamus, when almoſt ſwal. 
lowed up by Antiochus; and afterwards, being ſent to meet 
Hannibal, on his coming with the Syrian and Phoenician fleet to 
the king, b they alone encountered him on the coaſts of Pam. 
phylia, and, by the goodnels of their ſhips, and the {kilfulneſs 
of their marines, overthrew that great warrior, and, having 
driven him into port, there pent him up, ſo that he could ſtir 
no further for the aſſiſtance of the king. 

Antiochus hearing of this defeat, and, at the ſame time, 
having received an account, that the Roman conſul was with 
a great army on his full march through Macedonia, in order 
to paſs the Helleſpont into Alia, © he could think of no better 
courſe for the hindering of his paſſage, and the keeping of the 
war out of Aſia, than to recover again the maſtery of the 
ſeas, which he ad i in a great meaſure loſt by the two late 
defeats: for then he might have his fleets at leiſure, and in 
full power, to cut off all poſſibility of paſſing an army into 
Aſia, either by the Helleſpont or any other way. And there- 
fore, reſolving to attempt this at the hazard of another battle, 
he came to Epheſus, where his fleet lay, and having there, 
on a review, put it into the beſt poſture he was able, and 
furniſhed his marines with all things neceſſary for another en- 
counter, he ſent them forth, under the command of Polyxe- 
nidas his admiral, to fight the enemy. And they having met“ 
Emilius, with the Roman fleet, near Myonneſus, a maritime 
town in Ionia, they there fell upon him, but with no better 
ſucceſs than in the former engagements: for Emilius having 
| gained an entire victory, Polyxenidas was forced to flee back 
again to Epheſus, with the loſs of 29 of his ſhips ſuuk, and 
13 taken, This did put Antiochus into ſuch a conſternation, 
that, being frighted as it were out of his wits, he very abſurd- 
yy foul to recal all his forces out of Lyſimachia, and the other 
towns on the Helleſpont, for fear leſt they ſhould fall into the 
enemies hands, who were approaching thoſe parts to pals into 
Aſia; whereas the only way left him to have hindered that paſ- 

lage was to have continued them there. But he did not only thus 
abſurdly withdraw them from thence, when he moſt needed 
them there, but did it with ſuch prectpitation, that he left 


Al 


Elea was the iea-port to Pergamus, and but at a ſhort diſtanc: 
rom it. - 
b Livius, Iib. 37. Appian. in Svriacis. Corn. Nepos in Hang ibal: 
a Folyb.! gat. 22. P. 812. Livius, lib. 37. 
? Livius, ill. Anvian us in Syriacis. 
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all the proviſions which he had laid up there for the war be 
hind him; ſo that, when the Romans came thither, they found 


all neceſlaries for their army in ſuch plenty ſtored up in thoſe 
places, as if they had been of purpoſe provided for them, 
and the paſſage of tlie Helleſpont left fo free to them, that they 
tranſported their army over it without any oppoſition, where 
only, with the beſt advantage, oppoſition could have been made 
againſt them. When * Antiochus heard of the Romans being in 
Aſia, he began to grow diffident of his cauſe, and would glad- 
ly have got rid of the war with them, which he hall ſo raſhly 
run himſelf into; and therefore ſent ambaſſadors to the two 
Scipios to defire peace; and, to make his way the eaſter to u, 
he reſtored to Scipio Africanus his fon (who had been taken 
priſoner in this war) without ranſom. But, notwithſtanding 
this, being able on no other terms to obtain peace, than ou 
the quitting of all Afia on this fide Mount Taurus, and pay- 
ing the Romans all the expences of the war, he thought he 
could ſuffer nothing by the war more grievous than ſuch « 
peace, and therefore Þ prepared to decide the matter by battle ; 
and the Romans did the ſame. Antiochus's army, according 
to Livy, conſiſted of 70, ooo foot, 12,000 horſe, and 54 ele- 
phants ; whereas all the Roman forces amounted to no more 


than 30,000, Both armies met near Magneſia, under Mount 


Sipilus: and there it came to a deciſive ſtroke between them; 


in which Antiochus receiving a total overthrow, loſt 5, 


foot, and 4000 horſe, {lain upon the field of battle, and 1400 
more taken priſoners; and he himſelf difficultly eſcaped to 
Sardis, gathering up in his way ſuch of his forces as ſurvived 
this terrible ſlaughter. From Sardis he paſſed to Celænæ in 
Phrygia, where he heard his ſon Seleucus had eſcaped from 
the battle; and, having there joined him, made all the haſte 
he could over Mount Taurus into Syria. Hannibal and Scipio 


Africanus were both abſent ſrom this battle, the former being 


with the Syrian fleet pent up in Pamphylia by the Rhodians, 
and the other detained by ſickneſs at Elea. As ſoon as An- 
tiochus was arrived at Antioch, © he ſent from thence Antipa- 
ter his brother's ſon, and Zeuxis, who had been governor of 
Lydia and Phrygia under him, to defire peace of the Ro- 
mans. They found the conſul at Sardis; and there Scipio 


Africanus, who was BOW recovered from his ſickneſs, being 


come, 
: Polyb. Legat. 23. p. 813. Appianus in Syriacle. . Juſtin, F. e. 
Livius, lib. 37. 
b Livius & Appian. ibid. 


© Polyb. Legat. 24. p. 818. Lieius, lib. 37. Appiakus in Syriacis. 
128 lib. 31. c. 8. Diodor. Sic. Legat. 9. Hieronymus in Cap. xi. 
anielis. | 
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come, they firſt applied themſelves to him, and he introduced 
them to the conſul his brother : whereon a council being held 
on the ſubje& of their embaſſy, after full conſultation therein 
had about it, the ambaſſadors were called in, and Scipio Afri- 
canus, delivering the ſenſe of the council, told them, that as 
the Romans uſed not to ſink low when vanquiſhed, ſo neither 
would they carry themſelves too high when conquerors ; and 
that therefore they would require no other terms of peace af- 
ter the battle, than thoſe which were demanded before it ; that 
is, That Antiochus ſhould pay the whole expences of the war, 


and quit all Aſia on that fide Mount Taurus; which being then 


accepted of, and the expences of the war eſtimated at 15,000 
talents 2 of Eubæa, it was agreed that it ſhould be paid in 
| | | manner 


2 Herodotus, lib. 3. ſpeaking of a Babylonic talent, ſaith, that it con. 
tained 70 Euboic mine. Zlian, ſpeaking of the ſame Babylonic talent, 
(Hiſt. Var. lib. 1. c. 22.) faith, it contained 72 Attic mine ; from hence 
it follows, that 72 Attic minz are equal to 70 Euboic minæ; and 6c 
of each making a talent, this ſhews the difference that is between an 
Euboic talent and an Attic. But there were two other ſorts of Euboic 


talents, or authors give us diſagreeing accounts concerning it. Feftus 


faith, © Euboicum talentum nummo Græco feptem millium, noſtro 
quatuor millium denariorum (in voce Euboicum),“ i. e. an Euboic ta- 
lent conſiſts in Greek money of 00 drachms, and in our Latin money 
of 4000 Roman pennies. But here is a manifeſt error in the copy, as all 
agree, inſtead of 4000, it ought to be 5000 Roman pennies : for, ac- 
cording to Feſtus, a drachm and a Roman periny were equal. For, in 
the word talentum, he ſaith, that an Attic talent (which conſiſted o“ 
Gooo drachms) contained 6000 Roman pennies. According to Feſtus, 
therefore, a Roman penny and an Attic drachm were equal; and 7000 
of theſe made Feſtus's Euboic talent. But the Euboic talent, by which 
Antiochus was to pay this ſum of 15,cco talents to the Romans, was 
much higher. For Polybius tells us, (Legat. 24. p. 817.) and fo allo 
_ doth Livy, (lib. 37. & 38.) that they were to contain each 80 libræ or 
Roman pounds. But every libra, or Roman pound, containing 96 Ro- 
man pennies, 8o of thoſe libræ muſt contain 7680 Roman pennies, i. e. 
2a40l. of our money. But here it is to be obſerved, that, in the treaty of 
this peace made with Antiochus, there is a difference between Poly- 
bius and Livy'in the copies which they give us of it. For, although 
Livy, as well as Polybius, doth, in the protocal of the treaty, (lib. 37. 
ſay, that the 15,000 talents to be paid the Romans were to be Euboic 
talents; yet, Livy in the treaty itſelf, faith, they were to be Attic ta- 
ients. But here Livy, writing from Polybius, is miſtaken in the verſion 
ne made of this treaty from the Greek copy of it, which he found in 
nim. For, whereas in Polybius the words are, that the money to be paid 
the Romans, ſhould be *Appup A dir, Livy, miſtaking the mean- 
ing of the Greek phraſe, rendered it of Attic talents z whereas, what 


is there ſaid, is meant only of the Attic ſtandard. For, as the Euboic 


talent was of the greateſt weight, ſo the Attic money was of the fine!” 
ſilver of any in Greece; and by the treaty, the money was to be paid ac 
corcing to both; that is, the Romans having conquered Antiochus, no- 
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manner following, that is to ſay, 500 talents preſent, 2500 
when the ſenate ſhould ratify what was then agreed, and the 
reſt in 12 years time, at the rate of 1000 talents in each of 
thoſe years. And L. Cotta was ſent from the conſul with 
the ambaſſadors to Rome, to acquaint the ſenate of the agree- 
ment, and there fully conclude and ratify the fame. And, a 
little after, the 500 talents were paid the conſul at Epheſus, 


and hoſtages were given for the payment of the reſt, and the 


performance of all other articles that were agreed on ; among 
whom, one was Antiochus, one of the King's ſons, who afterwards 


reigned in Syria, by the name of Antiochus Epiphanes. Han- 
nibal the Carthaginian, and Thoas the Atolian, who were the 


chief incentors of this war, were alſo demanded of the Romans 
ts be delivered up unto them on the making of the peace. 


But as ſoon as they heard that a treaty was entered on, fore- 


ſeeing what would be the reſult of it, they both took care to 
get out of the way before it came to a concluſion, 

The à next year, Cn. Manlius Vulſo, who ſucceeded L. Sci- 
pio in the conſulſhip, coming into Aſia to ſucceed 


him in that province, Scipio delivered to him the Anno 206. 


army, and with Scipio Africanus his brother re- . 


turned to Rome, where the peace which they 
made with Antiochus being ratified and confirmed, and all 
Alia on this fide Mount Taurus delivered into the hands of 


the Romans, b they reſtored the Grecian cities to their liber- 


ties, gratified the Rhodians with the provinces of Caria and 
Lycia, and gave all the reſt of it, that had before belonged to 
Antiochus, to Eumenes King of Pergamus. For Eumenes and 


the Rhodians having been their confederates through this whole 


war, and much aſſiſted them in it, they had theſe | countries gi 
ven them for the reward of their ſervice. 

Manlius, after the time of his conſulſhip was out, being con- 
tinued ſtill in the ſame province, © as proconſul, be 


there waged war againſt the Gauls who had planted Anno 188. 


Ptol. Epi- 


themſelves in Aſia; and, having ſubdued them in phanes 17. 


ſeveral Baumes and reduced them to live orderly 
e | within 


Ss 
'. 


only obliged him to pay this vaſt ſum for this peace, but alſo made 
him pay it in talents of the higheft weight, and in ſilver of the beſt and 


fineſt ſtandard in all Greece. So that, the Romans might in this caſe ſay 


the fame to him, as formerly Brennus did to them: Væ victis, i. e. Woe 
be to the conquered. 


2 Livius, lib. 37. Appian. in Syriacis. 


b Livius. lib. 37. & 38. Polyb. Legat. p. 818. 859. &c. & p. 845. 


Diodor. Sic. Legat. 10. Appiau. ibid. 
Livius, lib, 38. 
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within the limits aſſigned Wem he thereby delivered all that 
country from the terror ot thoſe barbarous people, who lived 
moſtiy hitherto by haraſling and plundering their neighbours; 
and ſoquicted all things in thoſe parts, that thenceforth the em. 
pire of the Romans became thoroughly ſettled in all that coun. 
try, as far as the river Halys on the one fide, and Mount Tau— 
rus on the other; aud the Syrian kings became thenceforth ut- 
terly excluded from having any thing more to do in all the 
Leſſer Afia. Whereon Antiochus is ſaid to have expreſſed him. 
felt; * That he was much beholden to the Romans, in that they 
had thereby eaſed him of the great care and trouble which 
the governing of io large a country muſt have coſt him. 
Antiochus being at great difficulties how to raiſe the money 
5 which he was to pay the Romans, he marched into 
Anno 187. the eaſtern provinces, ® to gather the tribute of thoſe 
Ptol. Epi- , . 5 : , 8 
Phan es x8, countries to enable him to it, leaving his ſon Se- 
leucus (whom he had declared his ſucceſſor) to go- 
5 yern in Syria during his abſence. On his coming into the pro- 
vince of Elymais, hearing that there was a great treaſure in the 
temple of Jupiter Belus in that country, he ſeized the templc 
by night, and ſpoiled it of the riches that were laid up in it; 
whereon the people of the country riſing upon him for the re- 
venging of this tacrilege, flew him and all that were with him, 
So Diodorus Siculus, Juſtin, Strabo, and Jerom, relate the man- 
ner of his death; but © Aurelius Victor tells us, that he was 
{lain by ſome of his own followers, whom he did beat in a 
drunken fit while at one of his carouſals. 
He was a prince of a laudable character for humanity, clemen- 
cy, and beneſicence, and of great juſtice in the adminiſtration of 
his government; and, till the goth year of his life, managed all 
his affairs with that valour, prudence, and application, as made 
him to proſper in all his undertakings; which deſervedly gained 
him the title of e Great, But after that age, declining in the 
wiſdom of his conduct, as well as in the vigour of his applica- 
tion, every thing that he did afterwards leſſened him as faſt as 
all bis actions had aggrandized him before, till at length, being 
vanquiſhed by the Romans, he was driven out of the belt 
part of his dominions, and forced to ſubmit to very hard and 
diſgraceful terms of peace; and at laſt, ending his life is 
very ill aud impious attempt, he went out in a ſtink like thc 
nuff of a candle, 


The 


2 Cicero pro Detotaro Rege. Val. Maximus, lib. 4. c. r. 
b Diodor, Sic. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 292. & 298. Hieronymus ig 


Cap. xi. Danielis. Juſtin. lib. 32. c. 2. Strabo, lib. 26. p. 744. 
© De Viris IIluſtribus, c. 54. 
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The prophecies of Daniel, chap. xi. from the 1th verſe to 
the 19th incluſive, refer to the actions of this king, and were 
all fulfilled by them. What we find foretold in the rot! 


verſe, was exactly accompliſhed in the war which Antiochus 


made upon Ptolemy Philopater, for the conquering of Cœle- 
Syria and Paleſtine, as it is above related, annis 221, 220, 219, 
and 218. In the 1th and 12th verſes are foretold the expe- 
dition which Philopater made into Paleſtine againſt Antiochus, 

anno 217, and the victory which he then got over him at Ra- 


phia. For there, the great multitude, that is, the great army 
which Antiochus brought thither againſt him, was given into 


his hands ; and Ptolemy did caft down, that is, flew, man 

thouſands of them, and diſſipated and put to flight all the reſt; 
and yet, the ſame prophecy tells us, that, notwithitanding all 
this, be ſhould be ſtrengthened by it; and lo it happened, For 
Ptolemy, being wholly given up to luxury, ſloth, and volup- 
tuouſneſs, made haſte back again into Egypt, there to enjoy his 
fill of them after this victory, without taking the advantages 
which it gave him. By which ill conduct he ſtirred up ſome 
of his people to ſedition and rebellion, and weakened himſelf 
in the affection and eſteem of all the reſt, as is above related 


under the years 210 and 215, What follows, to the end of 
the 15th verſe, foretells the renewal of that war by Antiochus | 


after certain years ; that is, anno 203, 14 years after the end- 
ing of the former war ; when. on the death of Philopater, and 
the ſucceeding of his infant ſon Prolemy Epiphanes in his 
ſtead, Antiochus, ting of the North, returned and came again 
into Ceele-Sy ria and Paleſtine, for the recovering of thoſe pro- 
vinces, ee with him @ greater multitude than in the for 
mer war, that is, that great army which he brought with him 
out of the Eaſt on his late return from thence, What is ſaid 
in the I 4th verſe, that z thoſe times (that is, in the firſt years 
of the reign of Epiphanes the King of the South) many ſhould 


and up againſ{ him, was fully verified by the leaguing of the 


kings of Macedon and Syria together againſt him, to ſeize all 
his dominions, and divide them between | them; by the ſedition 


of Agathocles, Agathoclea, and Tlepolemus, to invade his 


royal power, and by the conſpiracy of Scopas utterly to ex- 
tinguiſh it, and ſeize the kingdom for himſelf ; all which are 
above related to have happened i in theſe times. And the ſame 
prophecy tells ns, that in thoſe ſame times many vo/ators of 
the law among the people of the prophet, that is, the Jews apoſta- 
tizing from the law, ſhould erat tnemſelves, that is, under the 


favour of the King ofthe South; for the pleaſing of whom, they | 


Hould forſake their God and their holy religion; but that 
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they ſhould fall and be cut off, i. e. by Antiochus ; and ſo i: 
came to paſs; for Antiochus, having, anno 198, made himſelf 
maſter of Judea and Jeruſalem, did cut off or drive from thence 
all thoſe of Ptolemy's party who had thus far given themſelves 
up to him, but ſhewed particular favour to thoſe Jews, who, 
perſevering in the obſervance of their law, would not comply 
with any propoſals of the king of Egypt to apoſtatize from 
it. In the 15th verſe, the holy prophet foreſhews the victo- 
ry, by which Antiochus, the ing of the North, ſhould make 
himſelf again maſter of Gele- pris and Paleſtine, that is, how 
he ſhould, come again into thoſe provinces, and caſt up mounts 
againſt the moſt fenced cities in them, and take them ; aud this 
he did in the year 198. For having then vanquiſhed the king 
of Egypt's army at Paneas, he beſieged and took, firſt Sidon, 
and next Gaza, and then all the other cities of thoſe provin- 
ces; and made himſelf thorough maſter of the whole country. 
For although the king of Egypt ſent an army againſt him of 
his choſen people, that is, of his choiceſt troops, and under the 
command of his beſt generals, yet they could not prevail, or 
have any ſtrength to withſtand him, but were vanquiſhed and 
_ repulſed by them; ſo that, as the prophet proceeds to tell us 
in the 16th verſe, he did according to his will in all Cœle-Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine, and, none could there ſcand before him, And, 
on the ſubjecting of theſe provinces to him, the ſame prophe- 
tic text goes on to tell us, That he ſhould ſtand in the glo- 
rious land, and that it ſhould be conſumed by his Band; and ſ» 
accordingly it came to paſs. For, on his ſubduing Paleſtine, 
he entered into Judea, the glorious land; which was a part of 
Paleſtine, and there eſtabliſhed his authority, and made 1: 
there firmly to and, after he had expelled out of the caſtle 
of Jeruſalem the garriſon which Scopas had left there. But, 
that garriſon having made ſuch reſiſtance, that Antiochus was 
forced to go thither with all his army to reduce it; and the ſieg 
continuing ſome time, it happened hereby, that the nn 
was eaten up and conſumed by the foraging of the ſoldiers ; 
and Jeruſalem ſuffered ſuch damage during the ſiege of the 
caſtle, both from the beſieged and the beſiegers, that it was 
near ruined by it; which fully appears from the decree which 
Antiochus afterwards granted the Jews for repairing of their 
demoliſhed city, and the reſtoring of it from the ruinous con- 
dition into which it was then reduced. This decree was di- 
rected to Ptolemy, one of Antiochus's lieutenants, and who 
then ſeems to have been his governor in that province ; and it 
is till extant à in Joſephus. In the 17th verſe is ſoretold, 
how 


Antiq. lib. 12. c. 3. 
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how that when Antiochus was ready to have entered Egypt, 
with the ſtrength of his whole kingdom, he made an agreement 
with Ptolemy ro give him his daughter in marriage, corrupting 
ber, that is, with ill principles, to betray her huſband to him, 

and thereby make him maſter of Egypt. For a Jerom tells 


us, this match was made with this fradulent deſign. But, fhe 
did not ftand on his fide, neither was for him, but, when mar- 
ried to King Ptolemy, forſook the intereſt of her father, and 


wholly embraced that of her huſband ; and therefore we find 
her joining with him b in an embaſly to the Romans, for the 
congratulating of their victory gained by Acilius at the ſtraits 


of Thermopylz over her own father. The 18th verſe tells us of 


Antiochus's turning of his face unto the iſles, and his taking of 
many of them ; and ſo accordingly it was done. For, after ha- 
ving finiſhed the war in Cele-Syria and Paleſtine, anno 19), 
he ſent two of his ſons with his army by land to Sardis, and 


he himſelf, with a great fleet, at the ſame time ſailed into the 


Egean ſea, and there took in many of the iſlands in it, and 


extended his power and dominion much in thoſe parts, till at 


length the prince of the people to whom he had offered reproach 
by that invaſion, that is, Lucius Scipio the Roman conſul, 

made the reproach turn upon him, by overthrowing him in the 
battle at Mount Sipylus, and driving him out of all Leſ- 
ſer Aſia. This forced him, according to what is foretold in 
the 19th verſe, to return to the fort of his own land, that is, 


to Antioch, the chief ſeat and fortreſs of his kingdom. From 


whence, going into the eaſtern provinces to gather money to 
pay the Romans, he ſtumbled and fell, and was no more found, 


as the ſacred text expreſleth it; that 1 is, on his attempting to 


rob the temple in Elymais, he failed in his defign, and was 
cut off and {lain in it; ſo that he returned i not into Syria, or 
was any more found there. | 

In the year that Antiochus died Cleopatra his daughter, queen 


of Egypt, bore unto Ptolemy Epiphanes her huſband © a ſon, 
who reigned after him in Egypt by the name of Ptolemy Philo- 


metor, Hereon, 4 all the great men and prime nobility of Cœ- 
le-Syria and Paleſtine haſtened to Alexandria, to congratulate 
the king and queen, and make them thoſe preſents which were 
uſual on ſuch an occaſion. But Joſeph (who, on the reſtoration 
of thoſe provinces to the king of Egypt, was again reſtored 


to 


* In Comment. ad Cap. xi. Danielis. 
d Livius, lib. 37. 


He was fix years old when his father died; and therefore mult have 
deen born this year. 


q Joſeph, lib 12. | Af» 
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to his office of collecting the king's revenues in them) being 
too old to take on him ſuch a journey himſelf, ſent Hyrca- 
nus his ſon to make his compliment in his ſtead. This Hyr- 
canus was the youngeſt of his ſons, but, being of the quickeſt 
parts and beſt underſtanding of them all, was beſt qualified for 
this employment. The hiſtory of his birth is very remarkable; 
it is told at large by Joſephus in the 1 2th book of his antiqui- 
ties, > in manner as followeth : | 
Joſeph, in the time of the former Ptolemy, father of Epi 
phanes, going to Alexandria on his occaſions (as he frequent. 
ly had ſuch there, while colleQor of the king's revenues in 
Ceœle-Syria and Paleſtine), Solymius his brother accompanied 
him in the journey, and carried with him a daughter of his, 
with intent, on his coming to Alexandria, to marry her to ſome 
few of that place whom he ſhould find of quality ſuitable for 
her. Joſeph, on his arrival at Alexandria, going to court, and 
there ſupping with the king, fell deſperately in love with a 


young beautiful damſel whom he ſaw dancing before the king, 


and not being able to maſter his inordinate paſſion, he commu- 
aicated it to his brother, and deſired him, if poſſible, to procure 
for him the enjoyment of this young woman, and in as ſecret 
2 manner as he could, becauſe of the fin and ſhame that would 
attend ſuch an act; which Solymius undertaking, put his own 
daughter to bed to him. Joſeph having drunk well over night, 
perceived not that it was his niece; and, having in the fame 
tecret manner, accompanied with her ſeveral times without diſ- 
covering the deceit, and being every time more and more ena- 
moured with her, ſtill ſuppoſing her to be the dancer, he at 
tength made his moan to his brother, lamenting that his love 


had taken ſuch deep root in his heart; that, he fearing he 


ſhould never be able to get it out, and that his grief was, 
that the © Jewiſh law would not permit him to marry her, 
ihe being an alien; and, if it would, d the king would never 
grant her unto him. Hereon, his brother diſcovered to him 
the whole matter, telling him, that he might take to wife the 

ed woman 


For ſuppoſing Joſeph to have been zo years old, when he firſt went 
to the court of King Ptolemy Euergetes, and older he could not then 
be according to Joſephus; for he ſaith he was then ve f rh harxiav, i. e. à8 
yet a young man, he would now have been 69. This alſo proves that it 
could not be earlier that Hyrcanus was ſent on this embaſſy ; for then 
Toſeph would not have been paſt the age of going himſelf; and ail 
things elſe prove it could not be later, | 

b Cap. 4. | | | 

© Exod, xxxiv. 16. Deut. vil. 3. 1 Kings xi. 2. Ezra is, 10. Neh. . 
30. & Xii. 25. = | „ | 

d Perchance this dancer was that Agathoclea which that king, * e. 
Ptolemy Philopater, ſa much doted upon, | 
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woman with whom he had ſo often accompanied, and was ſo 
much enamoured of, and lawfully enjoy her as much as he 


pleaſed: for ſhe whom he had put to bed to him was his own 
daughter: that, he had choſen rather to do this wrong to his 


own child, than ſuffer him to do fo ſhameful and ſinful a thing, 


as to join himſelf to a ſtrange woman, which their holy law 
forbad. Joſeph, being much ſurpriſed at this diſcovery, and as 
much affected with his brother's kindneſs to him, expreſſed 
himſelf with all the thankfulneſs which ſo great an obligation 


deſerved, and forthwith took the young woman to wife; and 


of her the next year after was born Hyrcanus, For, according 


to the Jewiſh law, an uncle might marry his niece, though an 


" aunt could not her nephew; for which the Jewiſh writers 
give this reaſon, that the aunt being, in reſpect of the nephew, 
in the ſame degree with the father or mother 1n the line of de- 
ſcent, hath naturally a ſuperiority above him ; and therefore, 
for him to make her his wife, and thereby bring her down to 
bein a degree below him (as all wives are in reſpect of their 
huſbands), would be to diſturb and invert the order of nature : 
but, that there 1s no ſuch thing done where the uncle marries 
the niece; for, in this caſe, both Keep the ſame degree and order 
| which they were in before, without any mutation in it. 
| Joſeph had by another wife ſeven other ſons, all elder than 
| Hyrcanus, to each of which he offered this commiſſion of go- 
ing from him to the Egyptian court, on the occaſion mentioned: 
but they having all refuſed it, Hyrcanus undertook it, though 
4 he was then a very young man, not being above 20, if ſo much. 
And, having perſuaded his father not to ſend his preſents from 
| Judea, but to enable him, on his arrival at Alexandria, to buy 


| {pot he ſhould find would be moſt acceptable to them, he ob- 
| tained from him letters of credit to Arion his agent at Alex- 
| andria, by whoſe hands he returned the king's taxes into his 
| treaſury, to furniſh him with money for this purpoſe, without 
| limiting the ſum, reckoning that about ten talents would be 
| the moſt he would need. But Hyrcanus, on his arrival at Alex- 


| Inſtead of 10 talents demanded 1000; and having forced Arion 


| pay him that whole ſum, which amounted to above 200,000 
| Pounds of our money, be bought 1co beautiful boys for the 
king, and 100 beautiful young maids for the queen, at the 
| price of a talent a head: and when he preſented them, they 


* Levit, xviii. 12. 13. & XX, 10. 
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there ſuch curioſities for the king and queen, as when on the 


| andria, taking the advantage of his father's unlimited order, 


| (who had then 3ooo talents of Joſeph's money in his hands) to 


carried each a talent in ther hands, the boys for the king, and 
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the young maids for the queen; ſo that this article alone coſt 


gifts to the courtiers and great officers about the king, keep. 
ing the remainder to his own uſe. By which means having 
procured in an high degree the favour of the king and queen, 
and their whsle court, he returned with a commiſſion to be 
collector of the king's revenues in all the country beyond Jor- 
dan. For having thus over- reached his father, he made all the 
intereſt which Joſeph formerly had in the Egyptian court, to 
devolve from him upon himſeif, and got into his hands alſo the 
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| beſt of his eſtate; which exceedingly angering his brothers, 
who were before ill- affected towards him, they conſpired to 
way-lay him, and cut him off as he returned, having their fa. 
ther's connivance, if not his conſent, for the ſame; ſo much ws: 
he angered againſt him by what he had done in Egypt. But 
 Hyrcanus coming well attended with ſoldiers, to aſſiſt him in 
the execution of his office, got the better of them in the aſſault WF v 
which they made upon him; and two of his brothers were left: b 
dead upon the ſpot : but, on his coming to Jeruſalem, finding 
his father exceedingly exaſperated againſt him, both for bis p 
conduct in Egypt, and the death of his brothers on his return, tt 
and that for this reaſon no one there would own him, he patled w 
over Jordan, and there entered on his office of collecting the co 
king's revenues in thoſe parts. A little after this Joſeph died, he 
and thereon a war commenced between Hyrcanus and the ſur- fa 
viving brothers about their father's eſtate; which for ſome time A 
diſturbed the peace of the Jews at Jerufalem. But the high m. 
prieſt and the generality taking part with the brothers, he vas wi 
forced again to retreat over Jordan, where he built a very flrong lec 
caſtle which he called Tyre; from whence he made war upon the 
the neighbouring Arabs, infeſting them with incurſions and de- ha- 
predations for ſeven years together. This was while Scleucus Wl anc 
Philopater, the ſon of Antiochus the Great, reigned in Syria. not 
But, when Antiochus Epiphanes ſucceeded Seleucus, and had 
inſtated himſelf in Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, as well as in the h 
other provinces of the Syrian empire, Hyrcanus being threatened Wi ſtr; 
by him with his wrath for his conduct in this and other wat- i allo 
ters, for fear of him fell on his own ſword and flew himſelf,. oft 
Some time before his death, he ſeems to have recovered the fa for 
vour of Onias the high prieſt, and to have had him wholly in I luc: 
his intereſt: for he took his treaſure into his charge, and 
laid it up in the treaſury of the temple, there to ſecure it fro" Wl 2». 
him; and, in his anſwer to Heliodorus, he ſaith of him, that he d 
was a > man of great dignity, And Onias's fayouring h nod 


thu; 
2 Maccab. Iii. 11. b 2 Maccab. ibid. 
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thus far, might perchance be the true cauſe of that breach, 
which happened between him and Simon the governor of the 
temple ; who, upon good reaſon, 1s ſuppoſed to have been the 
eldeſt of the brothers of Hyrcanus, and the head of the family 

of the Tobiadz (or the ſons of ® Tobias). And, it is moſt 
© likely, this provoked him to lay that deſign of betraying the 
E treaſury of the temple into the hands of the king of Syria, | 1 
which we ſhall by and by ſpeak of, that ſo Hyrcanus might | ol 
| loſe what he had depoſited in it - ; 
Alter the death of Antiochus the Great, Seleucus Philopater, 1 
his eldeſt ſon, whom he left at Antioch on his de- 1 
| parture thence into the eaſt, © ſucceeded him in _ 1 85 & 
the kingdom, but made a very poor figure in it, by 4 9 


— —— 
i age. 


phanes 19. 


I reaſon of the low ſtate which the Romans had re- F 
| duced the Syrian empire to, and the heavy tribute of 1000 ta- 10 
lents a-year, which, through the whole time of his reign, he 's 


| was obliged to pay them, by the treaty of peace lately granted 
8 by them to his father. 3 
| Ptolemy © had hitherto managed his government with ap- 
# probation and applauſe, being till now directed in all things by 
the counſel and advice of Ariſtomenes his chief miniſter, who 
was as a father unto him. But at length, the flatteries of his 
courtiers prevailing over the wiſe counſels of this able miniſter, 
he began to deviate into all the vicious and evil courſes of his 
father: and, not being able to bear the freedom with which 
Ariſtomenes frequently adviſed him to a better conduct, he 
made him away by a cup of poiſon, and then gave himſelf up 
| with a full ſwing into all manner of vicious pleaſures; and this 
led him into as great miſcarriages in the government; for 
thenceforth, inſtead of that clemency and juſtice with which he 
had hitherto governed the kingdom, he turned all into tyranny 
and cruelty, conducting himſelf, in all things that he did, by 
nothing elſe but by corrupt will and arbitrary pleaſure. 

The © Egyptians, not being able to bear the grievances 
| which they ſuffered under this great mal-admini- : 
ſiration of their king, began to combine and make 2700 . 
aſſociations againſt him; and, being headed by many bank bi. 

gainſt him; and, 2 y J phanes 20. 

of the greateſt power in the land, formed deſigns 
for the depoſing of him from his throne, and had very near 
lucceeded in it. = 
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d This Tobias was the father of Joſeph, and grandfather of Hyrcanus. 

© Appian. in Syriacis, Qui de co dicit, quod erat otioſus, nec ad- 
modum potens propter cladem quam pater acceperat.” 


* Diodor, Sic. in Excerptis Vale ſii, p. 294- 
Diodor. ibid. 
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For the extricating himſelf out of theſe troubles, he made 
a Polycrates his chief miniſter, who was a wiſe and 
| = 285 valiant man, and long experienced in all the affairs 
ph Bs 4 I. both of war and peace; for he had been one of his 
father's generals in the battle of Raphia; and much 
of that victory which was there gained was owing unto him, 
After that he had been governor of Cyprus, and, coming from 
thence to Alexandria, jult upon the breaking out of the con. 
ſpiracy of Scopas, he had a great hand in the ſuppreſſing of it, 
By his means, Ptolemy * having ſubdued the revolters, 
brought many of their leaders (who were of the 
a 1533. chief nobility of his kingdom) upon terms of accon- 
tol. Epi- 
| phanes 24. modation to ſubmit to him; but, when he had got- 
| ten them into his power, be broke his faith with 
them. For, after having treated them with great cruelty, 
cauſed them all to be put to death; which baſe action involved 
him in new difficulties, but the wiſdom of Polycrates extri- 
cated him out of all. 
Agiſipolis, who, on the death of 88 had been in li- 


10 infancy declared king of Lacedemon, being ſlain by pirates in ; 
b a voyage which he was making to Rome, b Archbiſhop Uſher WWF £ 
Ki thinks that Areus, a noble Lacedemonian, much ſpoken of in WWF 0 
3 thoſe times, had the title of King of Lacedemon, after hin, u 
1 and that from him was ſent that letter to Onias the high prieſt f 
* of the Jews, © in which the Lacedemonians claimed kindred . o 
0 with the Jews, and defired friendſhip with them on this ac- tt! 
1 count. Joſephus indeed d faith, that this letter was written to tt 
4 Onias the ſon of Simon, who was the third of that name that WF di 
791 was high prieſt at Jeruſalem; but it is hard in his time to find k. 
fo an Areus king of Lacedemon. For Archbiſhop Uſher's con- to 
10 jecture will not do; that Areus, on whom he would fix the Hur 
0 title of King of Lacedemon, for the father ing of this letter b 

by Onias, is no where {aid to be ſo, neither is it any way likely of 
ks that he ever had that title; for before his time both the royal MM lei 
oY families of the kings of Lacedomion had failed and become eu. w. 
0 tinct; and the government there, which had for ſome time be- In 
0 1 fore been invaded by tyrants, was then turned into anothet Wi la 
1 form. And beſides, Jonathan, in his letter to the Lacedemo- i ten 
v4 nians, 1 Maccab. xii. 10. wherein he makes mention of this one 
| letter of Areus, ſaith, That there was a long time paſſed ſince it lay 
. Bad been ſent unto them, which could not have been ſaid H and 
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Jonathan in reſpect of the time in which Onias the third was 
high 


-— 
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* Polybins, in Excerpris Valeſii, p. 13 

b Annales Veteris Teſtamenti, tub anno J. P. a5 31. 
e Maceab. 12. e. 5. 

Lib. 12. c. 4. 
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I high prieft ; fince, from the death of that Onias, to the time 
that Jonathan was made prince of the Jews, there had paſſed 
no more than 12 years. It is moſt likely Joſephus miſtook 
the Onias to whom this letter was directed, and aſcribed that 
to Oi-1as the third, which was done only in the time of Outas 
the firſt. For, * while Onias, the firſt of that name, the ſon 
of qaddua, was high prieſt of the Jews, there was an Areus 
king of Lacedemon, and from him moſt likely it was, that 
this letter was written. But the greateſt difficulty as to this 
letter is to know on what foundation the Lacedemonians claim- 


was found in a certain writing, that the Lacedemontans and the 
Jews were brethren, and that they were both of the flock of 
Abraham. But what this writing was, or how this pedigree 
mentioned 1n it was to be made out, 1s not ſaid. No doubt, 
it was from ſome old fabulous ſtory now loſt ; learned men 
having been offering ſeveral conjectures for the making out of 
this matter, but all ſo lame as not to be worth relating. 
Ptolemy having ſuppreſſed his rebellious ſubjects at home, 
projected a war abroad againſt Seleucus king of 


Syria. But, ® as he was laying his defigns for it, ann 180. 
2 oo . Ptol. Phi- 
one of his chief commanders aſked him, Where he |. 1. 


would have money to carry it on? To this he an- 
Iwered, That his friends were his money; from whence many 
of the chief men about him inferring, that he inteaded to take 


did put an end to this project and his life together, after he 
| had reigned 24 years, and lived 29. Ptolemy Philometor his 
don, an infant of fix years old, ſucceeded him in the kingdom, 
under the guardianſhip of Cleopatra his mother. 


of Macedon, © married Laodice the daughter of Se- 
leucus king of Syria; and the Rhodians with their Hue 177. 
| whole fleet conducted her from Syria into Macedon. 1..." gry 
1 eet co LT Fria in lometor 4. 
In their way thither they ſtopped at Delus, an 
| Wand in the Egean ſea, ſacred to Apollo, where he had a 
emple erected to him, which, next that at Delphos, was reck- 
oned to be of the greateſt note in all Greece. While the fleet 
hy there, Laodice having made many offerings to the temple, 
and given many gifts to the people of the place, they, in ac- 
3 - knowledgement 


FE * Set. Eb 


_* Vide Scaligeri Animadverfiones in Euſebii Chronicon, p. 139. & 

-onum Ifagog. lib. 3. p. 330. pap: e 
Hieronymus in Cap. xi. Danielis. 

* Polyb, Legat. 60. p. 882. Livius, lib. 44. 


ed kindred with the Jews. Areus faith in his letter, That 2g 


their money from them for the carrying on of this war; for 
the preventing of it, procured poiſon to be given him, whieh 


Perſeus, having ſucceeded his father Philip in the Kingdom 
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knowledgement hereof there erected a ſtatue to her, on the 


pedeſtal whereof was engraven this inſcription, O Azpecc Tay 
Andi B, Ace dix B Leh clus, Warnke 5 BaxoiAtiws igri, 
aptTh; eu 2 tv νο ,] TH Tie To tigov * tůyolæs reg Toy Anwoy Tas 


AnMav. i. e. The people of Delus erected thes for Queen Laodice, 


the daughter of King Seleucus, and the wife of King Per ſeus, 


becauſe of her virtue, and of her piety to the temple, and he, be- 
neficence to the people of Delus. The marble whereon this in- 
ſcription was engraven is ſtill extant among the Arundel 
marbles at Oxford, from whence it was publiſhed by me among 
the Marmora Oxonienſt a, Num. 142. p. 276. 
Simon a Benjamite being made * governor and protector 
of the temple at Jeruſalem (which office he ſeems 
Anno 276. to have had from the death of Joſeph, and was 
„ probably b one of his ſon's), differences aroſe be. 
tween him and Onias the high prieſt ; and when 
he found that he could not prevail againſt Onias, he, with the 
reſt of the ſons of Tobias, fled from Jeruſalem, and went to 
Apollonius, who was governor of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine 
for Seleucus king of Syria, and told him of great treaſures 
which, he faid, were laid up in the temple at Jeruſalem; 


whereon Apollonius informing the king, Heliodorus his 


treaſurer was ſent to make ſeizure of it, and bring it to An- 
tioch. How the hand of God appeared in a very miraculous 
manner againſt Heliodorus in this ſacrilegious attempt, is at 
large related in the third chapter of the ſecond book of Mac- 
cabees. However, © Simon ſtill carrying on his malice 
againſt Onias, and murders having been thereon committed 
by thoſe of his faction, and Apollonius encourzging him 
herein, Onias went to Antioch to make complaint to the 
King of theſe violences ; but he had not been there long ere 
the king died, 

It hath been above related, that when Antiochus the Great, 
the father of Seleucus, made peace with the Romans after the 
battle of Mount Sipylus, among other hoſtages which werethen 
given for the obſervance of that peace, one was Antiochus the 
king's ſon, and younger brother to Seleucus. He having beennow 
13 years at Rome, d Scleucus had a defire to have him home: 
and therefore, for the redeeming of him, he ſent Demetrius his 
only fon, then about 12 years old, to > there in bis ſtead by 
way of exchange for him. W hether he did this, as © ſome 

moderis 


? 2 Maccab. iii, 4. „ Maccab. iv. | * 
b Vide Grotium in Annota- d Appian in Syriacis. 
tionibus ad tertio Cap. 2. Li- : ” DALLanue ſub Anni Mund! 3870. 
bri Maccab. ver. 4. 
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moderns think, that his ſon might have the benefit of a Ro- 
man education, or that he might make uſe of Antiochus for 
the executing of ſome deſiaus he might then have upon Egypt, 
during the minority of Philometor, as * is conjectured by 


others, or for ſome other reaſon different from both, is not 


ſaid in any authentic hiſtory of thoſe times. While both the 
next heirs of the crown were thus abſent (Demetrius being 
gone for Rome, and Antiochus not yer returned from thence), 
Heliodorus the King's treaſurer, the ſame that had been ſent 
to rob the temple at Jeruſalem, thinking this a fit opportu- 
nity for him to uſurp the crown, were Seleucus out of the 
way, d cauſed poiſon to be treacherouſly given him, of which 
he died. 

[t appears from the third and fourth chapters of the ſecond 


Maccabees, and alſo from < Joſephus, that Seleucus had been 
in poſſeſſion of Cœle-Syria, Phœnicia, and Judea, ſome time 


before his death. For Apollonius was governor of thoſe 


provinces for him, and Heliodorus was ſent to Jeruſalem, 


by his commiſſion, when he would have there ſeized the 


treaſure of the temple for his uſe; and Onias, when oppreſled 
by Simon the Benjamite and his faction, applied himſelf to 
Selencus king of Syria, and not to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 


for redreſs of his grievances : all which plainly proves, that 
Seleucus was then in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of thoſe pro- 


vinces ; but how be came by it is no where ſaid in hiſtory. 


After the battle of Paneas, 1t 1s certaia Antiochus the Great 
made himſelf maſter of all Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, and ut- 
terly excluded Ptolemy from the ſovereignty, which, till then, 


the Egyptian kings had in thoſe provinces. Fut, when the 
ſame Antiochus married his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy 


Epiphanes, he agreed to reſtore them to him by way of dowry 
with her, reſerving to himſelf one half of the revenues of thoſe 
provinces. And, if they were then reſtored to Ptolemy, the 
queſtion ariſeth herefrom, How then came Seleucus to be 
pollefled of them? By what we find in d Polybius, it may 
be inferred, that this agreement was never faithfully execu- 
ted either by Autiochus or by Seleucus his ſon ; but that 
both of them held theſe provinces, notwithſtanding that ar- 
ticle of the marriage, whereby it was agreed to ſurrender 
them to the Egyptian king. For that author d tells us, 


That, from the time of the battle of Paneas, where Antio- _ 
chus vanquiſhed Scopas and the Egyptian army, all parts of 


5 L 4 | in 
Vaillant in Hiſt. Regum Syriæ. | 

b Appian. in Syriacis. 5 

In Libro de Maccab. c. 4. 

Legat. 73. p. 393. 
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the above-mentioned provinces were ſubject to the king of Sy. 
ria, And he alſo tells us, That Antiochus Epiphanes Coke 
ſucceeded Seleucus), in an anſwer which he gave to the ambaſ. 
ſadors that came to him from Greece to compoſe the differences 
that were between him and King Ptolemy Philometer, à de. 
nied, that Antiochus his father ever agreed to ſurrender Cale. 
Syria to Ptolemy Epiphanes on his marrying of his daughter to 


him; which may ſeem to infer, that Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, 
notwithſtanding the ſaid agreement, were ſtill retained 1n the 


poſſeſſion of the Syrian kings. But what Joſephus b ſaith of 
Hyrcanus's journey, to congratulate King Ptolemy Epiphanes, 


and Cleopatra his queen, on the birth of Philometor their ſon, 


and the flocking of the nobles of Cole-Syria thither on the 
ſame account, is a clear proof of the contrary, that is, that 
Cœle- Syria and Paleſtine were then in the poſſeſſion of the Egyp- 


tian king, by what means ſoever it afterwards became that he 


was put out of it. It is moſt likely, that Seleucus, having juſt 
cauſe of war given him by the preparations that Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes was making againſt him at the time of his death, took 
the advantage © of the minority of Philometor his ſon, to pro- 
ſecute this war againſt him which his father had begun, and 
therein ſeized theſe provinces; for it is certain, both from the 
Maccabees and from Joſephus, that Seleucus was in poſſeſſion 
of them at the time of his death. 

The whole of this king's reign is expreſſed in Daniel xi. 20. 
For in that text it is foretold, that after Antiochus the Great, 


who is ſpoken of in the foregoing verſes, there ſhould fland up 


zn his eſtate a raiſer of taxes. And Seleucus was no more than 
ſuch all his time; for the whole buſineſs of his reign was to 
raiſe the 1000 talents every year; which, by the treaty of 
peace that his father made with the Romans: he was obliged 
for 12 years together, annually to pay that people ; and the 


laſt of thoſe 12 years was the laſt of his life. For, as the text 
| faith, That within a few d years after he ſhould be deſtroyed, 


and that neither in anger, nor in Battle; ſo accordingly it hap- 
pened. For he reigned only 11 years, and his death was nei- 
ther in battle nor in anger; that is, neither in war abroad, nor 


in ſedition or rebellion at home, but by the ſecret treachery 
of one of his own friends. His ſucceſſor was Antiochus Epi- 


phanes his brother, of whom we ſhall treat in the next book. 


* Polyb. Legat. 32. p. 908. 

b Antiq. lib. 12. c. 4 

© He was but fix years old at the time of his father” 3 death. 

4 The Hebrew word Yamim, which in the Engliſh Bible is rendered 
9275 ſignifieth do years, and is put as often for the one as the other. 
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Iu O* the death of Seleucus Philopater, * Heliodorus, who 

had been the treacherous author of his 

death, endeavoured to ſeize the crown of Syria. 

Antiochus the brother of Seleucus was then on jometor 6. 

his return from Rome. While at Athens“ in his 

journey, he there heard of the death of his brother, and the 

attempt of Heliodorus to uſurp the throne; and finding that 

the uſurper had a great party with him to ſupport him in his 

ende, and that there was another rer alſo n 8 
or 


Anno 157. 


, Anaien. i in Syriacis. 
b Appian. ibid. 
5 Hieronymus! in Dan. xi. 21. 
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for Ptolemy (who made ſome claim to the ſucceſſion in right 


of his mother, ſhe being ſiſter to the deceaſed king), and that 
both of them were agreed not to give unto him the honour of 


the kingdom, as the holy prophet * Daviel foretold, he ® 


plied him(elf ro Eumenes king of Pergamus, and Attalus is 
brother, add © by flattering ſpeeches, ai:d great promiſes of 
friendſhip, N with them to help him againſt Heliodo- 
rus. Aud by their means that uſurper d being ſuppreſſed, 
he was quietly placed on the throne, and all ſubmitted to him, 
and permitted him, without any turther oppoſition, peaceably 


to obtain the kiugdom, as had been predicted of him in the 


ſame prophecy. Eumeues and Attalus, at this time having 
ſowe ſuſpicions of the Romans, were deſirous of having the 
king of Syria on their fide, in caſe a war ſhould break out 
between them, and Aitiochus's promiſes to ſtick by them, 
wherever ſuch a war ſhould happen, were the inducements 
that prevailed with them to do him this Kindneſs. | 

On his being t11s ſertled on the throne, he took © the name 
of Epiphanes, that is, The Illaſtrious; but nothing could be 
more alien to his true character than this title. The prophet 


Daniel foretold of him, that he ſhould be f à vile perſon, ſo 
our Engliſh verſion hath it; but the word ibzeh in the ori- 


ginal rather ſignifieth deſpicable than vile. He was truly 
both in all that both theſe words can expreſs, which will 


fully appear from the character given of him by? Polybius, 


n Philarchus, i Livy, and * Diodorus Siculus, who were all 
Heathen writers, and the two firſt of them his contempora- 
T!&s, For they tell us, that he would get often out of the pa- 
lace and raiuble about tie ſtreets of Antioch, with two or 
three ſervants only accompanying him ; that he would be 
often converſing with thoſe that graved in ſilver, and caſt 
veſſels of gold, and be frequently found with them in their 
ſhops talking and nicely arguing with them about the myſ- 
teries of their trades ; that he would very commonly de- 
baſe him ſelf to the meaneſt company, and on his going abroad 
would 3 join in with ſuch, as he happened to find them met to- 
gether, 

2 Daniel xi. 21. | 

d Appian. in Syriacis. 

© Daniel xi. 21. 


d Appian. ibid. 

L Appian. in Syriacis. Euſebius 1 in Chronicon. Athenæus, lib. 5, P-194- 
Ff Dau. Xl. 21. 

8 pud Athenzum, lib. 5. p. 193. 
h Apud Athenæum, lib. 10. p. 438. 

i Lib. 41 

* In Excerptis Valeſii, p. 204. 
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gether, although of the loweſt of the people, and enter into 
diſcourſe with avy one of them whom he ſhould firſt light on; 
that he would in his rambles frequently drink with flrangers 
and foreigners, and even with the meaneſt and vileſt of them; 
that, when he heard of any young company met together to 
| feaſt, drink, or any other wiſe to make merry together, he 
would, without giving any notice of his coming, intrude him- 
ſelf among them, and revel away the time with them in their 
cups and ſongs, and other frolics, without any regard had 
to common decency, or his own royal character; ſo that ſeve- 
ral being ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs of the thing, would, 
on his coming, get up and run away out of the company. 
And he would ſometin es, as the freak took him, lay aſide his 
royal habit, and, putting on a Roman gown, go round the city, as 
he had ſeen done in the election of magiſtrates at Rome, and aik 
the votes of the citizens, in the ſame manner as uſed to be there 
practiſed, now taking one man by the hand, and then embra- 
cing another, and would thus ſet himſelf up, ſometimes for 
the office of ædile, and ſometimes for that of tribune ; and, 
having been thus voted into the office he ſued for, he would 
take the curule chair, and, fitting down in it, hear petty cauſes 
of contracts, bargains, and ſales, made in the market, and give 
judgement in them with that ſerious attention and earneſtneſs, 
as if they had been matters of the higheſt concern and import- 
ance. It is ſaid alſo of him, that à he was much given to 
drunkenneſs ; and that he ſpent a great part of his revenues in 
revellings _ dru ken carouſals; *»d would often go out into 
the ſtreets while in theſe frolics, and there ſcatter his money 
by handfuls among the rabble, crying out, Let him take to 
whom fortune gives it. Sometimes he would go abroad with 
a crown of roſes upon his head, and, wearing a Roman gown, 
would walk the ſtreets alone, and, carrying ſtones under his 
arms, would throw them to thoſe that ſhould follow after 
him. And he would often wath himſelf in the public baths 
among the common people, and there expoſe himſelf b 
many abſurd and ridiculous actions. Which odd and extrava- 
gant ſort of conduct made many doubt how the matter ſtood. 
with him; b ſome thinking him a fool, and ſome a madman ;_ 
the latter of theſe moſt thought to be his trueſt character; 
and therefore, inſtead of Epiphanes, or the illuſtrious, they call- 
ed him © Epimanes, that 1s, the madman. Jeron.e® tells us alſo 
of him, that he was exceedingly grveat to > laſciviouſneſs, and 
often 5 
7 Athenzvus, lib. 10. p. 438. 


b Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 306. 3 lib. 5. p. 19 z. 
© Athenzus, ibid. 


© In Comment, ad Dan. xi. 37. 
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often by the vileſt acts of it debaſed the honour of his royal 
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dig [Ity ; that he was frequently found in the company of 
mimics, pathics, and common proſtitutes, and that, with the 
latter he would commit acts of laſciviouſneſs, and gratify bis 
luſt on them publicly in the fight of the people. Ard it is 
further related of bim, that having for his catamites two vile 


perſons, called * Timarchus and Heraclides, who were bro. 


thers, he made the firſt of them governor of Babylonia, and 
the other his treafurer in that province, and gave himſelf up 


to be governed and conducted by them in moſt that he did. 


And, b having on a very whimſical occaſion, exhibited games 
and ſhows at Daphne near Antioch, with vaſt expence, and 
called thither a great multitude of people from foreign parts 
as well as from his own dominions, to be preſent at ti e ſolem- 
nity; he there behaved himſelf to that degree of folly and 


abſurdity, as to become the ridicule and ſcorn of all that were 
preſent : 


which actions of his are ſufficient abundantly to de- 


mon ſtrate him both deſpicable and vile, though he had not 
added to them that moſt unreaſonable and wicked perſecution 


of God's people in e and eee which will be here- 


after related. 

As ſoon as Antiochus was ſettled in the kingdom, Jaſon; 
the brother of Onias, being ambitious of the high-prieſthood, 
by underhand means © applied to him for it ; and by an offer 
of 360 talents, befides 80 more which he promiſed on another 
account, obtained of him, that Onias was diſplaced from the 
office, and he advanced to it in his ſtead. And at the ſame 


time procured, that Onias was called to Antioch, and confined 
to dwell there. For Onias, by reaſon of d his ſignal piety. 


and righteouſneſs, being of great eſteem among the people 
throughout all Judea and Jeruſalem, the intruder juſtly feared, 
that he ſhould have but little authority in his new acquired 


office, as long as this good man, from whom he uſurped it, 
ſhould continue at Jeruſalem ; and therefore he procured 
from the king an order for his removal from thence to An- 


tioch, and his confinement to that place ; where © he accordingly 


enn till he was there put to death, as will be hereafter 


ſhewn in its proper place. Antiochus coming poor to the 


crown, 


They are taken to be the ſame, who in Athæneus, p. 438. are called 
Ariſtus and Themiſon; though that author there ſeems to ſpeak of An- 


tiochus Magnus, and not of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
d Polyb. apud Athenzum. lib. 5. p. 194. & lib, 10. p. 439. Diogors 

Siculus in Excerptis Valeſii, p 320. 
2 Maccab. iv. 7. Joſeph, de Maccab. e. 4. 
d 2 Maccab. iii. 1. iv. 37. 

© 2 Maccab. iv. 33. 34. 
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crown, and finding the public treaſury empty, by reaſon 
of the heavy tribute paid the Romans for the 12 years laſt 
foregoing, was greedy of the money which Jaſon offered, and 


therefore, for the obtaining of it, readily granted what he de- 


fired of him, and would have been glad to have granted more 


on the ſame terms; which Jaſon perceiving, à propoſed to ad- 


vance 1 50 talents over and above what he had already offered, 
if he might have licence to erect at Jeruſalem a gymnaſium, 
or a place of exerciſe, and an ephebeum, or a place for the 
training up of youth, according to the uſage and faſhion of the 
Greeks; and, moreover, have authority of making as many 


of the inhabitants of Jeruſalem freemen of Antioch as he 
ſhould think fit; which propoſal being as readily accepted of 


as the former, all this was alſo granted him: And, by theſe 
means, he doubted not he ſhould be able to make a party a- 
mong the Jews, to overbear all that might ſtand for Onias 3 


and, accordingly, on his return to Jeruſalem with theſe grants 


and commiſſions, he had all the ſucceſs herein which he pro- 
| poſed, For, at this time, there were many among the Jews 
fondly inclined to the ways of the Greeks, whom he gratified, 
by erecting his gymnaſium for them to exerciſe in: and the 
freedom of the city of Antioch being a privilege of great 


value, while the Syro-Macedonian king flouriſhed there, by 


his power of granting that freedom he drew over many more 
to his bent; ſo that, putting down the governments that 
were according to law, he brought up new cuſtoms againſt 
the law, drawing the chief young men of the Jewiſh nation 
into his ephebeum, and there training them up after the man- 
ner of the Greeks ; and, in all things elſe, he made as many 
of them as he could apoſtatiſe from the religion and uſages of their 
forefathers, and conform themſelves to the manners, cuſtoms, 
and rites of the Heathens ; whereon the ſervice of the altar be- 
came neglected, and the prieſts, deſpiſing the Temple, omitted 
there the public worſhip of God, and haſtened to partake of the 
games and devertiſements of the gymnaſium, and all other 
the unlawful allowances of that place; whereby it came to 
paſs, that all thoſe privileges which, at the ſolicitation of John 
the father of Eupolemus, were by ſpecial favour obtained of 
King Seleucus Philopater, for the ſecuring of the obſervance 
of the Jewiſh law in Judah and Jeruſalem, were all overborne 
and taken away. And from hence was propagated that 1n1- 
quity among the Jews, which drew after it, for its puniſhment, 
one of the greateſt calamities, next the two terrible deſtructions 


executed upon their t2mple and country by Nebuchadnezzar 


| and 
* 2 Maccab. vi. 3. 9. d 2 Maccab. iv. 10, I, 12, &c. 
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and Titus that ever befell that nation. Of all which miſchief, 
the ambition of this wicked man was the original cauſe ; for, 
ſacrificing to it his religion and his country, he betrayed both 
to procure his own advancement. And, to render himſelf the 
more acceptable to thoſe from whom he obtained it, he chan- 
ged not only his religion, but alſo his name. For * his name 
Was at firſt Jeſus; but, when he went over to the ways of the 
Greeks, he took alſo a Greek name, and called himſelf Jaſon; 
and, having thus given himſelf up to the Heathen ſuperſtition, 
he laid hold of all opportunities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in ex- 
preſſing his zeal for it. 
And therefore, d the next year being the time of the © 
auinquennial games that were celebrated at Tyre, 
3 thy in honour of Hercules, the patron god of that 
jometor 7. Country, and Antiochus being preſent at them, he 
8 ſent ſeveral Jews of his party, whom he had en- 
franchiſed, and made freemen of Antioch, to be 4 ſpectators 
of thoſe games, and to offer from him a donative of © 3300 
| e | | | 5 e drachms, 
2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 6. : 
_ d Maccabees iv. 18. 19. 5 
_ © Theſe quinquennial games at Tyre were in imitation of the quin- 
quennial games in Greece, called the Olympics. They are called quin- 
 quennial, becauſe they were celebrated in the beginning of the fifth 
year, though from one Olympic to another no more than four years 
_ intervened, wo hs 2 | 
The original calls them capes 3 which word among the Greeks ſig- 
nifieth ſuch as were ſent from one city to another in the name of the 
eee to be preſent at their ſacred ſolemnities, and bear a part 
in them. | | 55 | 
© In the Engliſh verſion it is 300 drachms ; and ſo it is alſo in the com- 
mon printed books of the Greek original; but in the Arundel manu- 
ſcript it is, Tpio Ai Tpiaxo5iac, i. e. 3300, Which is the truer reading. 
For 300 drachms, at the higheſt valuation, making no more than 75 
Jewiſh ſhekels, that is, of our money, r11. 58. it was too little to be ſent 
on ſuch an occafion (wide Annales Uſferii ſub anno mundi 3830.) But 
It 18 to be here obſerved, that the Tyrian god to whom this oblation 
was ſent, is, in the place of the ſecond book of Maccabees here cited, 
called Hercules, according to the ſtyle of the Greeks. Among the Ty- 
rians themſclves this name was not known. There his name was Mal- 
carthus ; which, being compounded of the two Phcenician words Me- 
lec and Kartha, did, in that language, ſignify the King or Lord of the 
city. The Greeks, from ſome ſimilitude which they found in the wor- 
ſhip of this god at 'Tyre, with that wherewith they worthipped Her- 
cules in Greece, thought them to be both the ſame ; and therefore call- 
ed this Tyrian god Hercules; and hence came the name of Hercules 
Tyrius among them. This god ſeems to be the ſame with the Baal of 
the holy ſcriptures, whoſe worſhip Jezebel brought from Tyre into 
the land of Tſrael : for Baal, with the addition of Kartha, ſignifieth the 
ſame as Melec with the ſame addition. For as the latter, in the Phœni- 
tan language, is King of the city, the other, in the ſame language, 3 
| Lor 
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drachms, to be expended in ſacrifices to that Heathen deity. 
But the bearers, beivg afraid of involving themſelves in the 


guilt of this ido atry, gave the money to the Tyrians to be 


employed in the repairing of their fleet; and ſo the apoſtate 
was defeated of what he intended by this impious gift, 

In Egypt, from à the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Cleo- 
patra his queen, ſiſter of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had taken on her the government of the Kingdom 8 
and the tuition of her infant ſon, who had ſucceed- whos 3 155 
ed him in it, and managed it with great care and 


prudence ; but, ſhe dying this year, the management of affairs 


there fell into the hands of Lennzus, a nobleman of that 


court, and Eulæus, an eunuch, who had the breeding up of 
the young king. As ſoon as they had entered on the admi- 


niſtration, they made demand of Ccole-Syria and Paleſtine 
from Antiochus Epiphanes, > which gave origin to the war 
that afterwards enſued between Antiochus and Philometor. 
As long as Cleopatra lived, the, being mother to the one, and 
ſiſter to the other, kept this matter from making a breach be- 
tween them. But, after her death, thoſe into whoſe hands 
the government next fell made no longer ſcruple to demand 
of Antiochus, in behalf of their maſter, what they thought 


his due. And it muſt be owned, that thoſe provinces were 


always in the poſſeſſion of the kings of Egypt, from the time 
of the firſt Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great wreſted them 
out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes ; and by this title 
only Seleucus his fon came to be in full poſſeſſion of them, 
and, on his death, was ſucceeded in the ſame. by Antiochus 
Epiphanes his brother. The Egyptians, in defence of their 


claim argued, that © in the laſt partition of the empire of 


Alexander, made after the battle of Ipſus, among thoſe four 


of his ſucceſſors who then ſurvived, theſe provinces were aſ- 
figned to Ptolemy Soter ; that he and the ſucceeding kings of 


his race had held them ever after, till Antiochus the Great 
wreſted them out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes after 


the 


Lord of the city. And as Baal is put alone to ſignify this Tyrian god 
in ſcripture, ſo do we find Melec alſo put alone to ſignify the ſame god: 
for Heſychius tells us, Md 75 H paN AGE e, i. e. Mulic is the name 
of Hercules among the Amathufians. And theſe Amathuſians were 2a 
colony of the Tyrians in Cyprus. Vide Sanchoniathonem apud Euſe- 
bium de Prep. Evang. lib. 1. Bocharti Phaleg. part 2. hb. 1. c. 34. & 
lib. 2. c. 2. Seldenum de Diis Syris, ſyntag. 1. c. 6, & Fulleri Miſcellan. 
b. 2. c. 17, | | 
Hieronymus in Dan. xi. 21. 
d Polybius Legat. 82. p. 908. 
Poly bius Legat. 72. p. 893. 
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the battle of Paneas : and that the ſame Antiochus had agreed 


on the marrying of his daughter to the ſame King Ptolemy, 
and made it the main article of that marriage, again to reſtore 


to him theſe provinces, by way of dowry with her. But An- 
tiochus à denied both theſe allegations, pleading, in anſwer to 


them, that, by virtue of the laſt partition of the empire of 
Alexander above mentioned, all Syria, including Cœle-Syria 


and Paleſtine, was aſſigned to Seleucus Nicator, and there- 


fore it belonged to bim as his rightful heir in the Syrian em- 
pire. And as to the article of marriage, whereby a reſtora- 
tion of thoſe provinces to King Ptolemy was claimed, he ut. 
terly denied that there was any ſuch thing. And having thus 
declared on both ſides their pretenſions, they joined iſſue here- 


on, and referred it to the ſword to decide the matter. 


Ptolemy Philometor being now 14 years old, he was de- 


clared to be out of his minority; and thereon ® great prepa- 
' rations were made at Alexandria for his © inthronization, as 


was uſual there on this occaſion, Hereon Antiochus d ſent 
Apollonius, one of the prime nobles of his court in an em- 
baſſy thither, to be preſent at the ſolemnity, and to congratu- 
late the young King thereon. This he did in outward pre- 
tence, to expreſs his reſpe&s to his nephew, and ſhew him 


honour on this occaſion ; but in reality it was only to ſpy out 
| how that court ſtood affected to him, and what meaſures they 
were propoſing to take in reference to him, and the conteſted 


provinces of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine ; and, on the return of 
this ambaſſador to him, finding by his report that war was in- 
tended againſt him, he J came by ſea to Joppa, to take a view 


of the frontiers towards Egypt, and to put them into a 


thorough poſture of defence againſt any attempts which the 
Egyptians might make upon them: and in this progreſs he 
came to Jeruſalem, where he was received with great pomp 
and ſolemnity by Jaſon and all the city, and treated with great 
magnificence. But this operated nothing for the averting of 


that great miſchief and calamity which he afterwards brought 


upon that place, and the whole nation of the Jews. From je- 
ruſalem he marched into Phœnicia; and, having there ſettled 


The 


all matters, he returned again to Antioch. 


_ * Polyb. Legat. 72. p. 393. & Legat. 82. p. 908. 
b Polyb. Legat. 78. p. 902. 2 Maccabees iv. 21. 
© This the Alexandrian Greeks called *Avaxarlnpa Or the ſolemnity of 


_ falutation; becauſe they then firſt ſaluted him as king, This the author 


of the ſecond book of Maccabees, calls zporoxancin, iv. 21.3 for ſo it ought 
to be read, according to the Alexandrian manuſcript, and not are, 
as in the printed books. | | 

d 2 Maccabees iv. at, 
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The next year Jaſon à ſent Menelaus to his brother to An- 


tioch, there to pay the king his tribute money, and 
alſo to treat with him about other matters which r hom 
he thought neceſſary to be done. But, on his ad- ohne mg 5 
miſſion to audience, inſtead of purſuing his com- 
miſſion in behalf of his brother, he treacherouſly ſupplanted him, 
and got into his place. For having firſt recommended himſelf 
to the favour of this vain prince by a flattering ſpeech, where- 
in he greatly magnified the glorious appearance of his power, 
he took the opportunity of petitioning him for the high- prieſt- 
hood for himſelf, offering more than Jaſon gave for it by 300 
talents. Which offer being readily accepted, Jaſon was de- 
poſed, after he had been as high prieſt in the government of 
that nation b three years, and Menelaus was advanced in his 
ſtead. This Menelaus, the author of the ſecond book of Macca- 
bees © ſaith, was brother to Simon the Benjamite, who was of the 
> houſeof Tobias but this could not be: for none but ſuch as were 
ofthe houſe of Aaron were capable of this office: and therefore in 
this particular, Joſephus is rather to be credited, d who politively 
tells us, that he was the brother of Onias and Jaſon, and the 
ſon of Simon the ſecond of that name, high prieſt of the Jews, 
and that he was the third of his ſons that had been in that office. 
His name at firſt was Onias, the ſame with that of his eldeſt 
brother; but, running as faſt as Jaſon into the ways of the 
Greeks, in imitation of him, he took a Greek name alſo, and 
called himſelf Menelaus. His father and his eldeſt brother 


were both of them holy and good men: but he choſe rather to 
imitate the example of wicked Jaſon than theirs ; for he © fol- 


lowed him 1n all his ways of fraud, wickedneſs, and apoſtaſy, 
and outdid him in each of them. Jaſon's being ſupplanted 


by him in the ſame manner as he had ſupplanted Onias, was a 


| Juſt retaliation of Providence; but Menelaus was a much more 
wicked inftrument herein than the other, fince he practiſed this 
fraudagainſt Jaſon while he was under his confidence, and had on 
him the character of his ambaſſador, and by virtue of that 
character got that acceſs to the king whereby he effected it. 
As ſoon as his mandate for the office was diſpatched at the Syrian 
court, Menelaus went with it to Jeruſalem: and although, on 
his coming, * the ſons of Tobias, who then made a very potent 
faction in the Jewiſh ſtate, joined with him; yet ſuch a party 
ſtood for Jaſon, that Menelaus was forced with his friends of 
Vor. III. M the 


2 Maccab. iv. 23. 24. 25. b 2 Maccab. iv. 3232. bid. 
Antiq. lib. 12. c. 6. 
2 Maccab. iv. 5. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 6. 
t Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 6. 
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the houſe of Tobias, to quit the place, and return again to An- 
tioch ; where they having declared that they would no longer 
obſerve their country, laws, and inſtitutions, but would go over 
to the religion of the king, and the worſhip of the Greeks ; 
this ſo far gained them the favour of Antiochus, that he ſent 
them back, aſſiſted with ſuch a power as Jaſon could not reſiſt; 
and therefore, being forced to leave Jeruſalem, he fled into 
the land of the Ainmonites, and Menelaus took poſſeſſion of his 
office without any further oppoſition; and thereon he proceeded 
to make good all that he and his party had declared at Antioch, 
b by apoſtatizing from the law of Moſes to the religion of the 
Greeks, and all other their rites and uſages, and drawing as 
many others after him into the ſame impiety as he was able, 
For he did not defire the office of high prieſt at Jeruſalem for 
the ſake of the Jewiſh religion, or that he intended to practiſe 
any part of the Jewiſh worſhip in it. That which made this 
office ſo deſirable to him and Jaſon, and induced them both to 
give ſo much for it, was the temporal authority that went with 
the eccleſiaſtical. For at that time, and for ſome ages paſt, 
the high prieſt of the Jews, had firſt under the Perſian, and 
afterwards under the Macedonian kings, the ſole temporal 
government of that nation. This laſt moſt certainly was de- 
rived from the king, and this gave him the handle to diſpoſe 
of both, though the prieſthood itſelf was derived only from that 
divine authority under which it ated. And the caſe is the 
ſame in reſpe& of the Chriſtian prieſthood. For to inſtance 
in Epiſcopacy, the firſt orderof it, beſides the ecclefiaſtical office, 
which is derived from Chriſt alone, it hath in Chriſtian flates 
annexed to it (as with us), the temporal benefice (that is, the 
revenues of the biſhoprick ), and ſome branches of the temporal 
authority, as the probat of wills, cauſes of tithes, cauſes of de- 
famation, &c. ; all which latter moſt certainly is held under 
the temporal ſtate, but not the former. Were this diſtinction 
duly conſidered, it would put end to thoſe Eraſtian notions 
which now ſo much prevail among us. For the want of this is 
the true cauſe that many, obſerving ſome branches of the Epiſ- 
copal authority to be from the ſtate, wrongfully from hence in- 
fer, that all the reſt is ſo too; whereas, would they duly exa- 
mine the matter, they would find, that, beſides the ten poral 
power and temporal revenues with which biſhops are inveſted, 
there is alſo an eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual power which is derived 
from none other than Chriſt alone. And the ſame diſtinction 
may alſo ſerve to quaſh another controverſy, which was much 
agitated among us in the reign of his late Majeſty King _ 

iam 


Maccab. iv. 26. b Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 12. c. 6. 
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liam III. about the act which deprived the biſhops who would 
not take the oaths to that King. For the conteſt then was, that 
an act of parliament could not deprive a biſhop, This we ac- 


knowledge to be true in reſpect of the ſpiritual office, but not 


in reſpect of the benefice, and other temporal advantages and 


powers annexed thereto. For theſe every biſhop receiveth 


from the ſtate, and the ſtate can again deprive any biſhop of 
them upon a uſt cauſe ; and this was all that was done by the 
ſaid act. For the biſhops that were then deprived by it had 
{till their epiſcopal office left entire to them, they being as 
much biſhops of the church univerſal after their deprivation 
as they were before. —- 
Menelaus, after he had got into the high-prieſthood by 
| outbidding bis brother, took no care to pay the | 
money; whereon the king calling upon Soſtratus, oak 4 Bong 
® . | ol. Philo- 
| the captain of the caſtle at Jeruſalem (who was |. 
alſo receiver of the king's revenues in Judea), | 
and he upon Menelavs for the money, they were both ſum- 


moned to appear before the king at Antioch, to give an ac- 


count hereof ; but, on their arrival there, they found the king 
was gone from thence, to quell an inſurrection that had been 
made againſt him at Malus and Tarſus, two cities of Cilicia. 
For the revenues of theſe cities having been aſſigned to An- 
tiochis, one of the king's concubines, for her maintenance, the 
inhabitants, either out of indignation for this thing, or becauſe 
the concubine exacted upon them, roſe up in an uproar, and 
Antiochus was then haſtened thither to appeaſe it, leaving An- 
dronicus, one of the prime nobles of his court, to govern 
Antioch during his abſence. Menelaus, taking the advan- 
tage of the time, thus gained by the abſence of the king, 


made the beſt uſe of it he could to raiſe the money he owed 


him before his return; in order whereto, d having, by the 
means of Lyſimachus, whom he left his deputy at Jeruſalem, 
gotten many of the gold veſſels out of the temple, he ſold 
them at Tyre, and the cities round about ; and thereby raiſed 


money enough, not only to pay the king, but alſo to bribe 


Andronicus and other courtiers to procure favour for him. 
© Onias, who then lived at Antioch, as being confined to that 
place by the order of the king, having notice of this ſacrilege, 
reproved Menelaus very ſeverely for it; which the apoſtate 
not being able to bear, for the revenging of himſelf upon him 
tor it, applied to Andronicus, and engaged him for a ſum of 
| M 2 money 
© 2 Maccab. iv. 25. 28. | 
d 2 Maccab. iv. 32. 39. 
© 2 Maccab. iv. 33. 34» 
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money to cut Onias off; of which Onias having gained intelli. 
gence, fled to the aſylum at Daphne, and there took ſanQuary 
for the ſaſety of his life. But * Andronichus having, by fair 
words and falſe oaths, perſuaded him to come forth out of that 
place, immediately put him to death, that thereby he might 
earn the money which Menelaus bad promiſed him. But 
Onias having, by his laudable carriage while he lived at An- 
tioch, gained much upon the affection and eſteem of the inhabit- 
ants of the place, as well Greeks as Jews, they took this mur- 
der ſo ill, Þ that they both joined in a petition to the King, on 
his return, againſt Andronichus for it; whereon cognizance 
being taken of the crime, and the wicked murderer convicted 
of it, Antiochus © cauſed him with infamy to be carried to the 
place where the murder was committed, and there put to death 
for it 1n ſuch manner as he deſerved. For Antiochus, as wicked 
a tyrant as he was, had ſorrow and regret upon him for the 
death of ſo good a man ; and therefore, in his thus revenging 
of it, he executed his own reſentments, as well : as thoſe of 
the perſons who had petitioned for it. 

This Onias was high prieſt of the Jews 24 years. Euſebius 
mentioneth not at all the time of his being in the office, though 
he doth it of all the reſt, from the time of the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity. But the 4 Chronicon Alexandrinum doth afſign him 24 
years, which are to be reckoned to the time of his death, This 
chronicon, in the aſſigning of the years of each pontificate from 
the time mentioned to the death of this Onias, much better 
agreeing both with the ſcriptures and the hiſtory of Joſephus, 
than either Africanus or Euſebius, I have rather choſen to fol- 
low that author in this matter than either of the other two, ex- 
cepting only in the pontificate of Simon the Juſt. For, whereas 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum aſſigns to it 14 years, and Euſe- 
bius only nine, I chooſe rather to follow Euſebius in this particu- 
lar, that I might not carry down the laſt year of the high-prieſt- 
hood of Manaſſeh too far from the death of his father. For 

allowing 

2 2 Maccab. ibid, | 

b 2 Maccab. iv. 25. 26. 

© 2 Maccab. iv. 27. 28. 

4 This chronicon had firſt the name of Faſti Siculi, becauſe firſt found 
in an old library in Sicily, and from thence conveyed to Rome, where 
Sigontus and Onufrius made uſe ofit, and quote it under the name of Faſt! 
Siculi. But Sylburgius having gotten another copy of it, preſented it to 
Hcœſchelius, who gave it to the library at Augſburg in Germany, from 
whence Rader the Jeſuit publiſhed it with a Latin verſion A. D. 1624, 
under the title of Chronicon Alexandrinum. He gave it this title, becauſe 


in the manuſcript from whence he printed it, there was a ſhort preface 
premiſed under the name of Pcter patriarch of Alexandria, 


* 
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allowing Simon the Juſt 14 years to his pontificate, it will carry 


down the time of the death of Manaſleh to 76 years after the 


death of Jaddua his father, and make him to be near an 100, if 
not more, at the time of his deceaſe; and every year deduced 
from ſo great an age makes the account the more probable ; and 


nothing can be deducted elſewhere to leflen it by the authority 


of either of thoſe two authors, (and there is no other authority 

but theirs to be recurred to in this matter). For all the years of 
the other pontificates, from the death of Jaddua to that of Ma- 
naſſeh, do, in both theſe authors, either equal or exceed the 


years of the ſaid chronicon ; and, therefore, there is no where 


elſe where they can be leſſened by the authority of either of them. 
And, unleſs they be thus leflened, another inconvenience would 
happen worſe than the other. For otherwiſe, thelaſt year of Onias 
would be carried down beyond what is conſiſtent either with 
the hiſtory of Joſephus, or that of the two books of the Macca- 


bees. From the death of Onias, the pontificates following will be 


taken from the ſaid books of the Maccabees as far as they go; 
and from the hiſtory of Joſephus who hath them all to the end. 

In the interim, there happened a great mutiny at Jeruſalem, 
by reaſon of the veſſels of gold that were carred out of the 


temple by the order of Menelaus. When he went to Antioch, * he 


left Lyſimachus, another of his brothers, as bad as himſelf, to 
execute his office during his abſence, and by his means thoſe 
veſſels of gold were carried out of the temple, which Menelaus 
ſold at Tyre and other places to raiſe the money above mention- 


ed. When this came to be known, and the © bruit hereof was 


ſpread abroad among the people, the multitude taking great in- 
dignation hereat, gathered themſelves together againſt Lyſima- 


| chus; whereon he got together about 3000 men of his party, 


under the command of one Tyrannus, an old ſoldier, to reſiſt their 
rage, and defend himſelf againſt them; but the multitude fell on 
them with that fury, that, wounding ſome, and killing others, 
they forced the reſt to flee; and then, falling on Lyſimachus the 
ſacrilegious robber, they ſlew him beſide the treaſury, within the 


temple, and thereby, for that time, put an end to this ſacrilege. 


Antiochus d having, ever ſince the return of Apollonius from 
the Egyptian court, been preparing for the war which he found 
ne muſt neceſſarily have with Ptolemy about the provinces of 
Ceœle-Syria and Paleſtine, and being now ready for it, reſolved 

to defer it no longer; but, inftead of expecting the war in his 
own territories, determined to carry it into thoſe of his enemy. 

AL -3 The 
22 Maccab. iv. 29. b 2 Maccab. lv. 27. © 2 Maccab. iv. 40.—43. 
d Livius, lib. 42. c. 29. Polyb. Legat. 71. p. 892. Juſtin. lib. 34. 


0.2. Diodor. Sic. Legat. 18. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 6. Hieronymus 
m Dan, xi. 22. 
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The youth of Ptolemy (he being then but 16 years old), and 
the weak conduct of the miniſters into whoſe hands he was 
fallen, made him deſpiſe both ; and the Romans (under whoſe 
protection Egypt then was) were not at leiſure to afford them 
any help, by reaſon of the war which they were at that time 
engaged in with Perſeus king of Macedon; and therefore, 


thinking he could not have a more favourable juncture for the 
bringing of this controverſy to a ſucceſsful deciſion, he reſol- 


ved forthwith to begin the conteſt. However, to keep as fair 


with the Romans as the caſe would admit, à he ſent ambaſſa- 


dors to lay before the ſenate the right he had to the provinces 
of Cœle- Syria and Paleſtine, then in his poſſeſſion, and to juſtify 


the war which he was forced to enter on in the defence of them; 


and then forthwith marched his army towards the frontiers of 


Egypt, > where, being met by the forces of Ptolemy, between 


Mount Caſius and Peluſium, it there came to a battle between 


them; in which Antiochus having gotten the victory, he took 


care on the advantage of it, well to fortify that border of his 
dominions, and to make the barrier in that quarter as ſtrong 
as he could againſt any future attempt that Prolemy might make 
upon theſe provinces; and then, without attempting any thing 
further this year, returned to Tyre; and there, and in the 
neighbouring cities, put his army into winter-quarters. 
While he lay at Tyre, there © came thither to him three de- 
legates from the ſanhedrim, or ſenate of the Jews, 
L N to complain of the ſacrileges of Menelaus, and 
: the violences and diſorders which, by Lyſimachus 
his deputy, he had lately cauſed at Jeruſalem; 
and having, on the hearing of the cauſe, plainly convicted 
him before the king of all that they had laid to his charge, 
Menelans, to avoid the ſentence which he deſerved, and which 
he ſaw was ready to be pronounced againſt him, bribed Pto- 
lemy Macron, the ſon of Dorymenes, with a great ſum of mo- 
ney to befriend him with the king ; whereon Ptolemy, taking 
the King afide, prevailed with him, contrary to what he in- 
tended, not only to abſolve Menelaus, bur alſo to put to death 
the three delegates of the Jews, as if they had unjuſtly accu- 
fed him, which was ſo manifeſt a piece of oppreſſion and in- 
juſtice in the eyes of all in that place, that the Tyrian, pity 
ing their caſe, cauſed them to be honourably buried. 
This Ptolemy Macron, 4 having been formerly governor of 
Cyprus for King Ptolewy Philometor, had, during his mino- 


rity, reſerved all the King's revenues of that ifland in his hands, 


_ refuſing 
* Polyb. Legat. 52. p. 893. Dio- © 2 Maccabees iv. 44—50. 
gorus Siculus, Legat. 18. | d Valeſii Excerpta ex Polyb. p. 26, 


b Hieronymus, ibid. 
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refuſing to pay it to the miniſters, notwithſtanding their ear- 
neſt call for it. But as ſoon as the king was enthroned, he 
brought it all to Alexandria, and there paid the whole into 
the royal treaſury; which being a ſupply which at that time 
came very conveniently to anſwer the exigencies of the go- 
vernment, he then obtained great applauſe for his good con- 
duct in this matter; but afterwards being diſguſted, either by 
ſome ill treatment from the miniſtry, or for that his ſervice 
was not rewarded according to his expectation, à he revolted 
from King Ptolemy, and went over to Antiochus, and deliver- 
ed the iſland of Cyprus into his hands. Whereon Antiochus 
received him with great favour, admitted him ® into the num- 
ber of his principal friends, and made him © governor of Cœle- 
Syria and Paleſtine, and ſent d Crates, who had been before 
deputy-governor of the caſtle at Jeruſalem under Softratus, to 
be chief commander of Cyprus i in his ſtead, Thus much 1s 
proper to be ſaid of him in this place, becauſe there will be 
other occaſions to make mention of him in the future ſeries 
of this hiſtory. 

About this time, © for forty days together, there were e ſeen 
at Jeruſalem in the air, very ſtrange ſights of horſemen and 
footmen armed with ſhields, ſpears, and ſwords, and in great 
companies, fighting againſt, and charging each other, as in 
battle array; which foreboded thoſe calamities of war and de- 
ſolation which ſoon after happened to that city and nation. 
And the like were ſeen at the ſame place before the deſtruc- 
tion of that city by the Romans. Sof Joſephus tells us, who 
lived in that time, and atteſts it to have been vouched to him 
by ſuch as had been eye-witneſſes of the ſame. 

Antiochus, having been making preparations during all the 
winter for a ſecond expedition into Egypt, as ſoon as the ſea- 
lon of the year would permit, 5 again invaded that country 
both by ſea and land; and having on the frontiers gained Þ 
another victory over the forces of Ptolemy that were ſent 
thither to oppoſe him, took Peluſium, and from thence made 
his way into the heart of the kingdom. In * this laſt over- 
throw of the Egyptian army, it was in his power to have cut 
them all off to a man; but, inſtead of purtuing this advantage, 
he took care to put a ſtop to the executing of it, riding about 
the field in perſon after the victory, to forbid the putting of 


M 4 ay 
* Maccab. x. 13. 8 2 Maccab. v. I. | 
d 1 Maccab. iii. 38. h x Maccab, i. 17. 18. Hierony- 
© 2 Maccab. viii. 8. mus in Comment. ad Danielis 
22 Maccab. iv. 29. Cap. xi. 4. N 
2 Maccab. v. 2. 3. i Dodor. Sic. in Excerptis Va- 


* De Bello Judaico, lib. 7. c. 12. leſii, p. 317. 
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any more to death; which clemency of his ſo far reconciled 


and endeared him to the Egyptians, that, on his further march 
into the country, they all readily yielded to him, and he 
made himſelf, with very little trouble, maſter of Memphis, 
and all the other parts of Egypt, excepting Alexandria, which 
alone held out againſt him. 

While Antiochus carried on his laſt invaſion, Philometor 
came into his hands : whether he were taken priſoner by him, 
or elſe voluntarily came in unto him, is not ſaid; the latter 
ſeems moſt likely, For Antiochus took not from him his li- 


berty, but ® they did eat at the ſame table, converſed together 


as friends ; and for ſome time Antiochus pretended to take 
care of the intereſt of this young king his nephew, and to 
manage the affairs of the kingdom as tutor and guardian to 
him. But when he had, under this pretence, made himſelf 
maſter of the country, he ſeized all to himſelf; and, having 


_ miſerably pillaged all parts where he came, © vaſtly enriched 


himſelf and his army with the ſpoils of them. During all 
this time, Philometor d conducted himſelf with a very mean 
ſpirit, keeping himſelf, while in arms, at as great a diſtance 
from all danger as he was able, and never ſhewing himſelf in 
the army that was to fight for him; and afterwards in a ſloth- 
ful cowardice ſubmitting to Antiochus, and ſuffering himſelf 
to be deprived by him of ſo large a kingdom, without at- 
tempting any thing for the preſerving of it ; which was not 
ſo much owing to his want of natural courage or capacity 
(for he afterwards gave many inſtances of both), as to the ef- 
feminate education in which he was bred up by his tutor Eu- 
læus. For that wicked eunuch being alſo his prime mini— 
ſter of ſtate, by corrupting him with all manner of luxury 
and effeminacy, to make him as unfit for government as he 
was able, that when he was grown up, he might ſtill be as ne- 
ceſſary to him, and have the ſame power in the kingdom, as be 
before had in the time of his minority; which is a policy that 


hath often been practiſed by wicked miniſters towards their 


princes in their minority, to the vaſt damage always of the 
country where it hath happencd. 

While Antiochus was in Egypt, ea falſe rumour hk 
been, ſpread throngh all Paleſtine that he was dead, Jaſon, 
thinking this a fit opportunity for him again to recover bis 
{tation at Jeruſalem, which he formerly had there as high 

priett, 

Hieronymus in Dan. xi. 25. 


b Hieronymus ad Dan. xi. 25. 
© 1 Maccab. i. 19. 


q Juſtin. lib. 34. c. 2. Want Sic. in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 310. 
z Maccab, i. 2025. 2 Maccab. v. 5. 6, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. C. 8. 
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prieſt, marched thither with above 1000 men; and having, 


by the aſliſtance of the party he had there, taken the city, and 
driven Menelaus to flee for ſhelter into the caſtle, he acted all 
manner of cruelties upon his fellow citizens, putting to death, 
without mercy, as many of thoſe whom he thought his adver- 
aries as he could light upon. + = 
Antiochus, on his being informed of all this in Egypt, ſup- 
poſed that the whole Jewiſh nation had revolted from him, 
and therefore àa marched with all haſte cut of Egypt into Judea 
to quell this rebellion ; and being told, that the people of Je- 
ruſalem made great rejoicings on the news which came to 
them of his death, he was very much provoked thereat ; and 


therefore, in a great rage, laying ſiege to Jeruſalem, and ta- 


king the city by force, he flew of the inhabitants in three days 
time 40,000 perſons; and having taken as many more captives, 
ſold them for ſlaves to the neighbouring nations. And, not con- 


tent with this, he impiouſly forced himſelf into the temple, and 


entered into the inner and moſt ſacred receſſes of it, polluting b. 


his preſence both the holy place, and alſo the holy of holes, the 


wicked traitor Menelaus being his conductor, and ſhewing him 
the way into both. And to offer the greater indignity to this ſa- 
cred place, and to affront in the higheſt manner he was able 


the religion whereby God was worſhipped in it, he ſacrificed 


a great ſow upon the altar of burnt-offerings ; and broth bein 


by his command made, with ſome part of the fleſh boiled in it, 


he cauſed it to be ſprinkled all over the temple for the utmoſt 
defiling of it: and after this, having ſacrilegiouſly plundered 
1 ” . 


2 1 Maccab. i. 20—28. 1 Maccab. v. 11—20. Joſeph Antiq. lib. 12. 
c. . lib. 13. c. 16. De Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. x. Contra Apionem, 
lib. 2. & in libro de Maccab. c. 4. Diodor. Sic. lib. 34. Ecloga pri- 
ma, p. 901. Hieronymus in Dan. xi. 27. 


d That Antiochus at this time took Jeruſalem by force, is ſaid by 


dhe author of the ſecond book of the Maccabees, c. v. 11. and fo alſo by 
Diodorus Siculus in the place above cited: but Joſephus, in the 12th 
book of his Antiquities, chap. 7. contrary hereto, tells us, that Antio- 


chus entered the city &uzxn7. i. e. avithout forte, thoſe of his party 
within opening the gates to him: but herein he is alſo contrary to 
himſelf : for, in his Hiſtory of the Jewiſh war, book r. chap. 1. he faith, 
Antiochus took it «ar #pxrog, i. e. by force, and there repreſents him as 
enraged by what he had ſuffered in the ſiege ; and, in the 6th book of 


the ſame hiſtory, chap. 11. he ſpeaks of thoſe who were flain in this 


ſiege, fighting againſt Antiochus in defence of the place. And, this is 
not the only place where Joſephus is inconliſtent with himſelf, man 
other inſtances mey be ſhewn of his giving different accounts of the 
lame matter in different places. He having written his Hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh war and his Antiquities at different times, between thoſe two 
are moſt of theſe differences to be found. 
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it, by taking thence the altar of incenſe, the ſhew-bread table, 
the candleſtick of icven branches that ſtood in the holy place, 
which were all of gold, and ſeveral other golden veſlels, uten- 
ſils, and donatives of former kings, to the value of 1800 ta- 
lents of gold, and made the like plunder in the city, he re- 
turned to Antioch, carrying thither with him the ſpoils of 
Judea as well as of Egypt; which both together amounted to 
an immenſe treaſure of riches. On his departure from Jern- 
ſalem, for the further vexation of the Jews, à he appointed 
Philip a Phrygian, who was a man of a very cruel and bar- 
barous temper, to be governor of Judea, and Andronicus, an. 
other of the like diſpoſition, to be governor of Samaria, and 
left Menelaus to be ſtill over them in the office of high prieſt, 
who was worſe to them than all the reſt. 

As to Jaſon, d on the return of Antiochus out of Egypt, 
he durſt not tarry his coming to Jeruſalem, but, on his ap- 
proach to that place, fled thence for fear of him back again in- 
to the land of the Ammonites: but being there accuſed before 
Aretas king of the Arabians, whoſe kingdom reached into 
that country, he fled from thence alſo ; and after that being 
forced to ſhift from place to place, purſued of all men, and 
hated every where, for his wicl:edneſs toward God, his coun- 
try, and his religion, and finding ſafety no where in thoſe parts, 
he was caſt out from thence, firſt into Egypt, and from thence 
again into Lacedemonia, where he periſhed in exile and mi- 
ſery, without having any one to give him a burial, 

The Alexandrians, © finding Philometor to be fallen under 
. the power of Antiochus, and by him in a manner 
ane Wo, wholly deprived of the crown, looked on him as 
metor 12. Altogether loſt to them; and therefore, having the 
_ younger brother with them, they put him on the 
throne, and made him their king inſtead of the other; from 
which time he took the name of Ptolemy Euergetes the ſecond, 
but afterwards they gave him the name of Phyſcon, i. e. the 

at guts, or great bellied, by reaſon of the great and prominent 
belly which, by his luxury and gluttony, he afterwards ac- 
quired ; and by this name he is moſt commonly mentioned by 
thoſe who have written of him. On his thus aſcending the 
throne, d Cineas and Cumanus were made his prime miniſters, 
and to them was committed the care of again reftoring the 
broken affairs of that Eingdom. 
| | Antiochus, 

2 Maceab. v. 22. 23. 
d 2 Maccab. v. 7.— 10. | 


© Porphyrius in Græcis Euſeb, Scalig. p. 60. 68. 
* Polyb. Legat. 81. p. 907. 
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Antiochus, on his hearing of this, à laid hold of the occafion 
for his making of a third expedition into Egypt, under pre- 
tence of reſtoring the depoſed king, but in reality to 3 
the whole kingdom to himſelf; and therefore, having b van- 
quiſhed the Alexandrians in a ſea fight near Peluſium, he again 
entered the country with a great army, and marched directly 
towards Alexandria to lay ſiege to the place. Whereon the 


young king, < conſulting with his two miniſters, agreed to call 


a council of the chief commanders of the army, and, upon ad- 
vice had with them, purſue ſuch methods for the ſtemming of 


the preſent difficulties as they ſhould dire& him unto; who, 


having accordingly been called and met together, and having 
thoroughly confidered the ſtate of the then preſent affairs, ad- 
viſed toendeavour an accommodation with Antiochus ; and that 


the ambaſſadors who were then at Alexandria, on embaſſies 
from ſeveral of the Grecian ſtates to the Egyptian court, ſhould 


be deſired to interpoſe their mediation for the effecting of it: 
who, © having readily undertaken the matter, forthwith ſailed 
up the river to meet Antiochus, with the propoſals of peace 


which they were entruſted with, taking with them two am- 


baſſadors from Ptolemy himſelf for the ſame purpoſe. On 
their coming to his camp, he received them very kindly ; and, 


having the firſt day entertained them at a ſplendid treat, appoint- 


ed the next day to hear what they had to propoſe. The Achæ- 
ans having then firſt opened the cauſe on which they were 
ſent, all the reſt ſpoke to it in their turns, and they all agreed in 
laying the blame of making the war on Euleus's ill conduct, 
and the nonage of King Ptolemy Philometor; and on theſe two 
heads they apologized as much as they could for the preſent 
king, in order to mollify Antiochus, and bring him to terms 
of peace with him ; and much urged the relation which was 
between them for a motive to induce him to it. Antiochus, 
in anſwer to them, acknowledged all to be true that they had 


ſaid concerning the cauſe of the war; and then took the op- 
portunity of ſetting forth his title to the provinces of Cœle- 


Syria and Paleſtine, alledging all the arguments for it which 
have been © above mentioned, and producing inſtruments for 
the proof of all that he alledged ; which he did in ſuch a 
manner as fully fatisfied all that were preſent of his right to 
thoſe provinces. And then, as to the propoſals of peace, he re- 
ferred them to a future treaty, which he faid he ſhould be 
WN to enter into with them about this matter, when twa 


perſons 


a Polyb. Legat. "Pa Fi p. 906, © Poly. lebst 1 p. 07. 
yorr Livius, lib. 44. c. 19. ö Polyb. Legat. 82. p. 908. 
Livius, ibid. Supra, ſub Anno 173. 
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perſons then abſent, whom he named, ſhould come to him, 
without whom, he told them, he could do nothing herein ; and 
then went to Naucratis, and from thence to Alexandria; and 
there laid ſiege to the place. Ptolemy Euergetes and Cleo- 
patra his filter, who were then ſhut up in the town, being 
hereby much diſtreſſed, a ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans to 
repreſent their caſe, nd pray relief. And, a little after, there 
came ambaſſadors from the e to e to make 
peace between the two kings, d who having landed at Alex- 
andria, and receiving what ain the miniſters of that 
court would entruſt them with, went thence to the camp in 
which Antiochus lay before the town, and uſed the beſt of 
their endeavours with him to bring him to an accommodation 
with the Egyptian king, inſiſting on the long friendſhip and 
alliance which they had hitherto enjoyed with both crowns, 
and the obligations which they thought themſelves under on 
this account, to do the belt offices they were able for the ma- 
king of peace between them. But while they were proceeding 
in long harangues on theſe topics, Antiochus interrupted them, 
and in few words told them, that there was no need of long 
orations as to this matter; that the kindgom belonged to Phi- 
lometor the elder brother, with whom he had ſome time ſince 
made peace, and was now in perfect friendſhip with him; that, 
if they would recal him from baniſhment, and again re- 
| tore him to his crown, the war would be at an end. This 
he faid, not that he intended any ſuch thing, but only out of 
craft further to embroil the kingdom, for the better obtaining 
of his own ends upon it; for, © finding he could make no 
work of it at Alexandria, but that he muſt be forced to raiſe 
the ſiege, the ſcheme v hich he had now laid for the compaſſing 
of his deſigns, was to put the two brothers together by tlic 
ears, and engage them in a war againſt each other, that, wher 
they had by inteſtine broils waſted and ſpent their irength, 
| he might come upon them, while thus weakened and ſpent, 
and ſwallow both. And, © with this view having withdrawn 
from Alexandria, he 3 to Memphis, and there ſcem- 
ingly again reſtored the whole kingdom to Philometer, excepting 
only Peluſium which he retained in bis hands, that, having this 
key of Egypt ſtill in bis keeping, he might thereby again 
enter Egypt, when matters ſhould there, according to the 
ſcheme which he had laid, be ripe for it, and ſo ſeize the 
whole kingdom; and, having thus diſpoſed s, he rc- 
turned in to Antioch. 
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Ptolemy 


* Polyb. Legat. 90. p. 915. Livius, b Polyb. Legat. 84. p. 909 
lib. 44. c. 19. Juſtin, lib. 34. c. 2. Livius, lub. 45. c. 11, 
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Ptolemy Philometor, now rouſed from his luxurious ſloth 


by the misfortunes which he had ſuffered 1n theſe revolutions, 


had penetration enough to ſee into what Antiochus intended. 


His à keeping of Peluſium was a ſufficient indication unto 
him, that he held this gate of Egypt ſtill in his power, only 
to enter through it again when he and his brother ſhould have 


waſted themſelves ſo far by their domeſtic feuds, as not to be 
able to reſiſt him, and ſo make a prey of both. And therefore, 
for the preventing of this, as ſoon as Antiochus was gone, he 
ſent to his brother to invite him to an accommodation; and, by 
the means of Cleopatra, who was fiſter to both, an agreement 
was made upon terms that the two brothers ſhould jointly reign 
together. Whereon, Philometor returning to Alexandria, 
peace was reſtored to Egypt, much to the ſatisfaction of the 
people, eſpecially of the Alexandrians, who greatly ſuffered by 


the war: but, the two brothers being aware that Antiochus 
would return again upon them, b ſent ambaſſadors into Greece 


to get auxiliary forces from thence for their defence againſt 


him; and they had reaſon enough ſo to do. For Antiochus 


hearing of this agreement of the two brothers, and finding his 
fine ſpun ſcheme of policy, whereby he thought to have made 
himſelf maſter of Egypt, wholly baffled by it, © he fell into a 
great rage, and reſolved to carry on the war againſt both the 


brothers with greater force and fury than he had againſt either 


of them before. 

And therefore, d very early the next ſpring, he ſent a fleet 
to Cyprus to ſecure that iſland to him; and, at the : 
ſame time, in perſon marched by land with a Gone 08: 
numerous army to make another invaſion upon pet Sf 
Egypt; in which he purpoſed, without owning the 
intereſt of either of his nephews, to ſuppreſs them both, and 
make an abſolute conqueſt of the whole Kingdom. On his co- 
ming to Rhinocorura, he was there met by ambaſſadors from 


Philometor, by whom that prince, having acknowledged his re- 


ſtoration to his kingdom to be owing to him, defired him that 
he would not deſtroy his own work, but permit him peaceably 
to enjoy the crown which he wore by his favour. But An- 
tiochus not at all regarding the compliment, but waving all 
thoſe pretences of favour and affection for either of his ne- 
phews which he had hitherto made ſhew of, now plainly de- 
clared himſelf an enemy to both, telling the ambaſſadors, that 
he 
Livius, lib. 45. c. 11. Juſtin. lib. 34. c. 2. Porphyrius in Greci: 
Euſeb. Scalig. p. 60. & in Euſebii Chronicon, p. (8. 
d Polybius, Legat. 89. p. 912. 
Livius, lib. 45. c. 11. 
d Livius, ibid. 
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he demanded the iſland of Cyprus, and the city of Peluſium, 

with all the lands that lay on that branch of the Nile on which 

Pelufium ſtood, to be yielded to him in perpetuity ; and that 

he would on no other terms give peace to either of the bro. 

thers; and, having ſet them a day for their giving him an an- 
ſwer to this demand, as ſoon as that day was over, and no an- 

{wer returned to his ſatis faction, he again invaded Egypt with a 

numerous army; and, having ſubdued all the country as far as 
Memphis, and there received the ſubmiſſion of moſt of the reſt, 
he marched towards Alexandria for the beſieging of that city, 
the reduction of which would have made him abſolute maſter 
of the whole kingdom; and this moſt certainly he would have 
accompliſhed, but that he met a Roman embaſly in his way, 
which put a ſtop to his further progreſs, and totally daſhed all 
the deſigns which he had been ſo long carrying on for the ma- 
king of himſelf maſter of that country. _ 

I have mentioned before, how Ptolemy Euergetes, the young. 
er of the two brothers, and Cleopatra his ſiſter, being diſtreff- 
ed by the former ſiege which Antiochus had laid to Alexan- 

dria, ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans to pray their relief. 

Theſe 2 being introduced into the ſenate, did there in a lament- 

able habit, and with a more lamentable oration, ſet forth their 

caſe, and, in the humbleſt manner proſtrating themſelves before 
that aſſembly, prayed their help ; with which the ſenate being 
moved, and having b conſidered alſo, how much it was their 
own intereſt not to permit Antiochus to grow ſo great, as the 
annexing of Egypt to Syria would make him, decreed to ſend 
an embaſſy into Egypt to put an end to this war. The per- 
ſons they appointed for it were Caius Popilius Lænas (who 
had been conſul four years before), Caius Decimius, and Caius 

Hoftilius. Their commiſſion was firſt to go to Antiochus, 

and after that to Ptolemy, and to ſignify to them, that it was the 
deſire of the ſenate, that they ſhould deſiſt from making any 

farther war upon each other; and that, if either of them ſhould 
refuſe ſo to do, him the Roman people would no longer hold 
to be either their friend or their ally. And, that theſe ambaſ- 
ſadors might come ſoon enough to execute their inſtructions 
before Antiochus ſhould make himſelf maſter of Egypt, they 
were diſpatched away in that haſte, that within three days af- 
ter they left Rome, and taking with them the Egyptian am- 
baſſadors, they haſtened to Branduſium, and there paſſing over 
to the Grecian ſhore, from thence by the way of Chalcis, De- 
los, and Rhodes, came to Alexandria, juſt as Antiochus was 
— — ke making 
. Livius, lib. 44. c. 19. | 1 
b Polyb. Legat. go. p. 915. Livius, ibid. 
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making that ſecond march to beſiege this city, which I have 


mentioned. On his arrival at Leuſine, a place within four 


miles of Alexandria, the ambaſladors there met him. On the 


fight of Popilius (with whom he had contracted an intimate 


friendſhip and familiarity while he was an hoſtage at Rome), 
he put forth his hand to embrace him as his old friend and 


acquaintance; but Popilius, refuſing the compliment, told him, 
that the public intereſt of his country muſt take place of 
private friendſhip ; that he muſt firſt know whether he were 


a friend or an enemy to the Roman ſtate, before he could 


own him as a friend to himſelf ; and then delivered into his 
hands the tables, in which were written the decree of the ſe- 
nate which they came to communicate to him, and required 


him to read it, and forthwith give his anſwer thereto. An- 


tiochus, having read the decree, told Popilius he would conſult 
with his friends about it, and ſpeedily give him the anſwer 
they ſhould adviſe ; but Popilius, inſiſting on an immediate 


anſwer, forthwith drew a circle round him in the ſand with 
the ſtaff which he had in his hand, and required him to give 
his anſwer before he ſtirred out of that circle; at which ſtrange 
and peremptory way of proceeding Antiochus being ftartled, 


after a little heſitation yielded to it, and told the ambaſſador, 


that he would obey the command of the ſenate; whereon Po- 


pilius, accepting his embraces, acted thenceforth according 


to his former friendſhip with him. That which made him fo 


bold as to act with him after this peremptory manr er, and the 


other ſo tame as to yield thus patiently to it, was the news 


which they had a little before received of the great victory 
of the Romans, which they had gotten over Perſeus king of 


Macedonia. For, Paulus Æmilius having now vanquiſhed that 


king, and thereby added Macedonia to the Roman empire, the 
name of the Romans after this carried that weight with it, as 
created a terror 1n all the nezghbouring nations ; ſo that none 
of them after this cared to diſpute their commands, but were 
glad on any terms to maintain peace and cultivate a friendſhip 


with them. After Popilius had thus ſeat Antiochus back again 


into Syria, b he returned with his colleagues to Alexandria; 
and, having there ratified and fully fixed the terms of agreement 
which had been before, but not ſo perfectly, made between the 


two brothers, he ſailed to Cyprus; and having ſent from thence 


Antiochus's 


. *Polyb. Legat. 92. p. 916. Livius, lib. 45. c. 11. 12. Juſtin, lib, 34. 

c. 3. Appian. in Syriacis. Valerius Maximus, lib. 6. c. 4. Valleſius Pa- 

terculus, lib. 1. c. 10. Plut arch. in Apothegm. c. 32. Hieronymus in 
an. xi. 27. | | 


b Polyb, Legat. 92. p. 196. & Livius, lib. 45. C. 11. 12. 
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Antiochus's fleet, as he had him̃ and his army before from Egypt, 
and cauſed a thorough reſtoration of that iſland to be made to 
the Egyptian kings, to whom it of right belonged, he returned 
home to relate to the ſenate the full ſucceſs of his embaſſy; 

and ambaſladors followed him from the two Ptolemys to thank 
the ſenate for the great benefit they had received from it ; for 
to this embaſly they owed their kingdom, and that peaceable 
enjoyment whereby they were now ſettled in it. 

Antiochus returning out of Egypt in great * wrath and in- 
dignation, becauſe of the baffle which he had there met with 
from the Romans of all his deſigns upon that country, he 
vented it all upon the Jews, who had no way offended him. 
For, on his marching back through Paleſtine, b he detached. 
off from his army 22,000 men, under the command of Apollo. 
nius, who was over the tribute, and ſent them to Jeruſalem 
to deſtroy the place. 
It was © juſt two years after Antiochus had nike Jeruſalem 
that Apollonius came thither with his army. On his firſt arri- 
val he carried himſelf peaceably, concealing his . and 
forbearing all hoſtilities till the next ſabbath; but then, d when 
the people were all aſſembled together in their ſynagogues, for 
the celebrating of the religious duties of the day, thinking this 
the propereſt time for the executing of his bloody commiſſion, 
he let looſe all his forces upon them, with command to ſlay all 
the men, and take captive the women and children to fell them 
for ſlaves; which they executed with the utmoſt rigour and 
cruelty, {laying all the men they could light on, without ſhew- 
ing mercy to any, and filling the ſtreets with their blood. After 
this, having ſpoiled the city of all its riches, they ſet it on fire 
in ſeveral places, demoliſhed the houſes, and pulled down the 
walls round about it; and then, with the ruins of the demoliſhed 
city, built a ſtrong fortreſs on the top of an eminence in the city 
of David, which was over againſt the temple, and over-looked 
and commanded the ſame, and there placed a ſtrong garriſon; 
and, making it a place of arms againſt the whole nation of the 
Jews, ſtored 1t with all manner of proviſions of war, and there 
alſo they laid up the ſpoils which they had taken in the ſacking 
of the city. And this fortreſs, by the'advantage of its ſituation, 
being thus higher than the mountain of the temple, and com- 
manding the ſame, from thence the garriſon ſoldiers fell on 


all thoſe that went up thither to worſhip, and ſhed their blood 
on 


n * Polyb. ibid. _ * Maccab. i. 8. 

d 1 Maccab. i. 2940. 2 Mac- d x Maccab. i. 30-40. 2 Vlaceab 
cans v. 24—26, Joſeph. Antiq. v. 24—a6, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. C. 
1 12. C. 7. | | 
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on every ſide of the ſanctuary, and defiled it with all manner of 

ollutions; ſo that from this time the temple became deſerted, 
and the daily ſacrifices omitted; and none of the true ſervants 
of God durſt any more go up thither to worthip, * till Judas, 
after three years and an half, having recovered it out of the 
hands of the Heathens, purged the place of its pollutions, and, 


by a new dedication, reſtored it again to its priſtine uſe, For Þ 


all that eſcaped this carnage, being fled from Jeruſalem, left 
that place wholly in the hands of ſtrangers; ſo that the fanc- 
tuary was laid waſte, and the whole city deſolated of its natu- 
ral inhabitants. At this time © Judas Maccabzus, with ſome 
others that accompanied hun, fled into the wilderneſs, and there 
lived in great hardſhip, lubliſting themſelves upon herbs, and 
what elſe the mountains and the woods could afford them, till 
they gained an opportunity of taking up arms for themſelves 


and their country, in manner as will be hereafter related. Joſe- 
phus d makes Antiochus himſelf to be preſent at this execution, 


and confounds what was now done by Apollonius with what 
himſelf did in his own perſon two years before: but the books 
of the Maccabees rightly diſtinguiſhed theſe two actions as 
done at two different times, the one by Antiochus himſelf, af- 
ter his ſecond expedition into Egypt, andthe other by Apollo- 
nius his lieutenant, ſent by him for this purpoſe on his return 
from his fourth and laſt expedition into that country two years 
«after, and hereby both are put in their true light. 

This was done about the time of the year in which our Whit- 
ſuntide now falls. Livy © tells us, that Antiochus made this his 


laſt expedition into Egypt primo vere, i. e. in the firſt beginning 
of the ſpring; and that the Roman ambaſſadors met him before 


he could in that march reach Alexandria, which could not be 
above a month or fix weeks after his firſt entering into that 
country in this expedition; and, immediately on his meeting 
thoſe ambaſſadors, he was forced to march back again, and in 
chat march might reach Paleſtine about the end of May; and 
then Apollonius, being ſent with his eommiſſion for the deſola- 
ting of the city and temple of Jeruſalem, there executed it, as 
above related, in the beginning of June following. For that de- 
folation of the temple happened'zult three years and fix manths 


Vor. III. N before 


Joſephus in Præfatione ad Hiſt. de Bello Judaico, & ejuſdem Hiſt, 
lib. 1. c. 1. & lib. 6. c. 11. 1 Maccab. iv. 2 Mlaccab. x. | 
l 1 Maccab. i. 38. 39. 
2 Maccab, v. 27. 
© Antiq. lib. 10 2 
ib. 45. 8 

t Joſephus in Præfatione ad Hiſtoriam de Bello Judaico, & in cjuſl. 
dem Hiſtoria, lib, 1. c. 1. & lib. 6. c. 11. | 
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before it was a2aiv rellored by Judas Maccabzus, as hath been 
already faid; and therefore, that reſtoration having been made: 
on the 25th day of the gth month of the Jews, called Giſleu, in 
the 148th year of the æra of the Seleucidæ, it muſt follow, that 
the time of this deſolation muſt have been on or about the 25th 
day of their third month, called Sivan, i in the æra of the Seleu- 
cidæ 145, which anſwers to the æra before Chriſt 168, under 
which ] have placed it. And the Jewiſh month Sivan anſwering 
in part to the month of May, and in part to the month of June, 
in the Julian Kalendar, the 25th of that month muſt happen near 
or about the time of our Whitſuntide, as I have ſaid; and then 
it was, that, by the command of Antiochus, and the wicked 
agency of Apollonius, the daily ſacrifices, whereby God was 
honoured every morning and eventng at Jeruſalam, were made 

to ceaſe, and the temple turned into deſolation. 

And this was not all the miſchief that was done that people 
this year. For, as ſoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, 
b he iſſued out a decree, that all nations within his Jominions, 
leaving their former rites and uſages, ſhould conform to the re- 
ligion of the King, and worſhip the ſame gods, and in the fame 
manner as he did; which, although couched in general terms, 
was levelled mainly againſt the Jews, that thereby an handle 
might be afforded for the further oppreſſing of that people; aud 
it ſeems for no other end to have been extended to all the na- 
tions of the Syrian empire, but that thereby it miglit reach all 
of the ſev viſh wor rip, wherever they were diſperſed among 
them, it being reſolved by Antiochus, through the advice © ol 
Ptolemy Macron, to carry on this perſecution, not only again 
the Jews of Paleſtine, but againſt all others of that religion 
who were ſettled any Where elſe within his dominions. And 
this indeed was moſt conformable to his intention, his deſign 
being to cut off all of them, wherever they were, within his 

reach, that would not conform to his decree, by apoſtatiſing 
From their God and his law, that ſo he might, as far as in him 
jay, extinguiſh both che Jewiſh religion and the Jewiſh name and 
nation at tne ſame time. And, for the more effect ual executing 
of this decree, d he ſent overſeers into all the provinces of his 
empire, to ſee to the obſervance of it, and to inſtruct the people 
an all the rites which they were to conform to. And all the 


Heathen 
a 


r Maccab. i. 59. iv. 52. 54. 2 Maccab. x. 5. 

d I Maccab. i. 41-64. 2 Maccab. vi. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. C. 7- 
& de Yello Jud oy lib, I. c. 1. & lib. de Maccab. c. 4. Hioronym: 
41) Panielis Cap. viii. & Cap. xi. 

2 Maccab. vi. 8. 

d Maccab. i. 51, 

*'1 Maccab. i. 42. 
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Heathen nations readily obeyed his commands herein, one fort 
of idolatry being as acceptable to them as another; and none 
did more readily run into this change than the Samaritans, 
As long as the Jews were in proſperity, it was their uſage to 
challenge kindred with them, and profcis themſelves to be of 
the ſtock of Iſrael, and of the ſons of Joſeph. But, when the 
Jews were under any calamity or perſecution, then they would 
iay, that they had nothing to do with them, that they were of 
the race of the Medes and Perſians (as in truth they were), and 
not of the Iſraelites, and would thus utterly diſown all manner 
of relation to them; of which they gave a very ſignal inſtance 
at this time. For, finding the Jews under ſo ſevere a perſecu- 
tion, and fearing left they alſo might be involved in it, they 
addreſſed themſelves to the King by a petition; wherein having 
tet torth, that, though their forefathers had tormerly, for the 
2voiding of frequent plagues that happened in their country, 
been induced to obſerve the ſabbaths and other religious rites 
of the Jews, and had on Mount Gerizim a temple like theirs at 
Jeruſalem, and therein facrificed to a god without a name, as 
they did, and, through the ſuperſtition of an ancient cuſtom, 

they had ever ſince gone on in the ſame way, yet they were not 


of that nation, or were any way related to them, but were de- 


ended from the Sidonians, and were ready to conform to all 
the rites and uſages of the Greeks, according as the King had 
commanded: they therefore prayed, that, ſeeing the King had 
ordered the puniſhing of that wicked people, they might not 
be involved with them therein as guilty with them of the ſame 


crimes. And they further petitioned, that their temple, which 


had hitherto been dedicated to no eſpecial deity, might thence- 
forth be made the temple of the Grecian Jupiter, and be ſo 


called for the future. To which petition Antiochus hav: ing 


given a favourable anſwer, ſent his order to © Nicanor, the 
deputy- -governor of the province of Samaria, to dedicate their 
temple to the Grecian Jupiter, according to their deſire, and 
no more to give them any moleſtation. 

And the Samaritans were not the only apoſtates that forſook 
their God and his law on this trial. *Many of the Jews, either 
to avoid the perſecution, or to curry favour with the king ani 
his officers, by their compliance, or elſe, out of their own wic- 


22 Red 


: Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 7. by 
b For Jehovah, which was the proper name of the God of Iſrael, was 


«Mong them avexpwrnrov, that is, never to be ſpoken, unlefs once in a year. 
by the high prieſt, on his enterive into the holy of holies on the great 


7 of expiation; ; and hence it is faid to be a god without a name. 
One Apollonius was thea governor of Samaria, and Nicanor was his 

4eputy, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. C. 10. 1 M:ccab. iii. 20. 

r Maccab. i. 423—3 2. Vi. 21-27. 
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ked inclinations, did the ſame thing. And there were hereon 
great fallings away in Iſrael, and many of thoſe-who were guilty 
herein, joining with the king s forces then in the land, became 
2 much bitterer enemies to their brethren than any of the Hea- 
then themſelves who were ſent of purpoſe to perſecute them. 

The overſeer, who was ſent to ſee this decree of the king's 
executed in Judea and Samaria, was b one Athenæus, an old 


man, who, being well verſed in all the rites of the Grecian 1do- 


latry, was thought a very proper perſon to initiate thoſe people 


into the obſervance of them. On his coming to Jeruſalem, and 


there executing his commiſſion, © all ſacrifices to the God of 
Iſrael were made to ceaſe, all the obſervances of the Jewiſh re- 
ligion were ſuppreſſed, the temple itſelf was polluted, and made 
unfit for God's worihip, their ſabbaths and feſtivals were pro- 
faned, their children forbidden to be circumciſed, and their 
jaw, wherever it could be found, was taken away or deſtroyed, 


and the ordinances which God dd them were wholly 


Tſuppreſled throughout the land, and every one was put to 
death that was diſcovered 1n any of theſe particulars to have 
acted againſt what the king had decreed. The Syrian ſoldiers 
under this overſeer were the chief miſſionaries, and by them 
this converſion of the Jews to the king's religion was effected 
in the ſame manner as a late neighbouring prince converted his 
Proteſtant ſubjects to the idolatrous ſuperſtition of Rome, which 
falls very little ſhort of being altogether as bad. Having thus 


expelled the Jewiſh worſhip out of the temple, they introduced 


thither the Heathen in its ſtead, and, conſecrating it to the chief 
of their falſe gods, called it d the temple of Jupiter Olympus ; 
and, having erected his image upon one part of the altar of Ho- 


locauſt, that ſtood in the inner court of the temple, upon ano- 
ther part of it, juſt before that image, they built another leſſer 


altar, whereon they ſacrificed to him, This was done on the 


15th day of the Jewiſh month Ciſleu, which anſwers in part to 


November and in part to December in our kalendar; and f on 
the 25th day of the ſame month they there begun their facri- 
fices to him. And they did the ſame s to the Samaritan temple 
on Mount Cerizim, conſecrating it to the ſame Grecian god 
Jupiter, by the name of Jupiter the Protector of ſtrangers. 
That it was the requeſt of the Samaritans themſelves to have 


their 


* 1 Maccab. vi. 2124. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xi. c. 7. 
b 2 Maccab. vi. 1. 


e 1 Maccab. i. 44—64. 2 Maccab. vi. n Antiq. lib. 12. c. 7. 


de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 1. de Maccab. c. 4. 


, 2 Maccab. vi. 2. 
1 Maccab. i. 54. 
4 1 Maccab. 1. 59. iv. $4. 2 Maccab. x. 5. 
2 Maccab. vi. 2. Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 11. c. 7. 
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their temple conſecrated to the Grecian Jupiter hath been al- 
ready ſhewn ; and it was alfo * at their deſire that it was con- 
ſecrated to him under this additional title of Protector of flran- 
gers, that thereby it might be expreſſed, that they were ſtran- 

gers in that land, and not of the race of Iſrael, who were the old 
inhabitants of it. And, whereas d two women were found 
at Jeruſalem to have circumciſed their male children, of which 
they had been lately delivered, they hanged thoſe children about 
their necks, and, having led them in this manner through the 
city, caſt them headlong over the ſteepeſt part of the walls, and 
alſo ſlew all thoſe who had been acceſſory with them in the 
performance of this forbidden rite. And with the fame ſeverity 
they treated all others who were found in the practice of any 
one of their former religious uſages, contrary to what the king 


had commanded. And, the more to propagate among the people 


that Heathen worſhip which was enjoined, and to bring all to 
conform thereto, © they did ſet up altars, groves, and chapels, 

of idols in every city; and officers d were ſent to them, who, 
on the day of the king's birth, in every month, forced all to 


offer ſacrifices to the Grecian gods, and e cat of the fleſh of | 
ſwine, and other unclean beaſts then ſacrificed to them. And 


when the feaſt of Bacchus, the god of drunkenneſs, came, and 
proceſſions were made as uſual, among the Heathen Greeks, to 


the honour of that abomioable deity, the Jews f were forced 
to join therein, and carry s ivy, as the reſt of the Heathens 


did, according to the 1dolatrous uſage of the day. 
When theſe officers were thus ſent to make all Judea conform 


to the king's religion, and ſacrifice to his gods, h one of them, 


called Apelles, came to Modin, where dwelt Mattathias, a prieſt 
of the courſe i of Joarib, a very honourable perſon, and one 
truly zealous for the law of his God. He was * the fon of 
John, the ſon of Simon, the ſon of Aſmonæus, from whom the 
family had the name of Aſmoneans, and he had with him five 
lons, all very valiant men, and equally with himſelf zealous 
obſervers of the law of their God ; ! called Kaddis, Si- 
N * mon, 
: 2 Maccab. vi. 2. 
» 1 Maccab. i. 60.62. 63. 2 Maccab. vi. 10. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 7. 
1 Maccab. i. 47. 


4 x Maccab. i. 51. 58. ii. 15. | 

'© 1 Maccab. i. 47. Diodor. Sic. lib. 34. eclog. 1. 

f 2 Maccab. vi. 7. 

8 Ivy was ſacred to Bacchus, and therefore the Bacchanals always 
carried it in their proceſſions. 

. 1 Maccab. ii. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. 


C 


I The courſe of Joarib was the firſt of the 24 — of the prieits 


* ſerved in the temple, 1 Chron. xxiv. 7. 
* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 8. 
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mon, called Thaſſi, Judas, called Maccabæus, Eleazar, called 
Avaran, and Jonathan, whole ſurname was Apphus. Apel. 

les, on his coming to this city, having called the people toge- 
ther, and declared unto them for what intent he was come, ad. 
dreffed himſelf, in the firſt place, to Mattathias, to perſuade 


him to comply with the King's commands, that, by the example 


of ſo honourable and great a man, all the reſt of the people of 
the place might be induced to do. the ſame ; promiting him, 

that thereon he ſhould be taken 11to the nun ber of the king's 

friends, ad he and his ſons ſhould be promoted to honour and. 
riches. To this Mattathias anſwered with a loud voice, in the 
hearing of all the people of the place, that no conſideration 
whatſoever ſhould induce him, or any of his family, ever to 
forſake the law of their God; but that they would ſtill wall: 
in the covenant which he had made with their forefathers, and 
obſerve all the ordinances of it, and that no commands of the 
king ſhould make any of them to depart herefrom. And when 
he had ſaid thus much, ſeeing one of the Jews of the place pre- 


lenting himſelf at the Heathen altar which was there erected, 


to ſacrifice on it, according to the king's commands, he waz 


moved hereat with a religious zeal, hike that of Phineas, and 


ran upon the apoſtate and {lew him ; and then, 1n the heat of 


his wrath, fell alſo on the king's commiſſioner, and, by the af. 
ſiſtance of his ſons and others that joined with them, ſtew hin 


and all that attended him. And after this, getting together all 


of his family, and calling all others to follow who were zealous 
for the law, he retired with them to the mountains; and ꝰ many 

others followed the ſame example, whereby the deſerts of Judea 
became filled with thoſe who fled from this perſecution. One 


company of them, to the number of 1000 perſons, being got- 
ten into a cave in the deſert that lay neareſt to Jeruſalem, Phi- 
lip the Phrygian, whom Antiochus had left governor of Judea 


and Jeruſalem, on his laſt being there, 4 went out againſt them 
with his forces. At firſt he endeavoured to perſuade them to a 
ſubmiſſion to the King's commands, promiſing them, on this 
condition, a thorough impunity for what was paſt : but they 
all reſolutely anſwering, that they would rather die than for- 
fake the law of their God, he thereon laid ſiege to the cave 
which they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, omitting all other hoſ- 
tilities till the next ſabbath, exrnefting then to maſter them 
without reſiſtance, and fo it accordingly happened. For they 
then refuſing, out of au over ſcrupulous zeal for the oblcr- 


Vance 
* 1 Maccab. ii. 15—:28, 
b 1 Maccab. i. 29. 30. Joſeph. Antiq. lid. 12. c. J. 
© 2 Maccab. v. 22. 


d Maccab. ii. 3138. 2 Maccab, vi. 11, Joſephus, ibid, 
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vance of that day, to do any thing for their own defence, when 


fallen on by the enemy, were all cut off, men, women, and 


children, without one being ſpared of the whole company. 
Mattathias and his followers being much grieved at the hear- 


ing of this, and conſidering that, if they ſhould follow the fame | 


example, they mult all of them in the ſame manner be deſtroy = 
ed, on full debate had among them of the matter, they all 2 
came into this reſolution, that the law of the ſabbath in ſuch 
a caſe of neceſſity did not bind; and therefore they unani- 
mouſly decreed, that, whenever they ſhould be aſſaulted on the 
ſabbath day, they would fight for their lives, and that it was 
lawful for them ſo to do: and, having ratiſied this decree, by 
the conſent of all the prieſts and elders among them, they ſent 
it to all others who ſtood out in the obſervance of the law, 
wherever diſperſed through the land; by whom it being re- 
ceived with the like conſent and approbation, it was made 
their rule in all the wars which they afterwards waged againſt 
any of their enemies. | 


Antiochus, b hearing that his commands did not meet with 


ſuch a thorough conformity to them in Judea as 

in other places, came thither in perſon further to . 
enforce the obſervance of them; and, for the ac- metor 1 5 
compliſning hereof, executed very great cruelties = 
on all non- apoſtatiſing Jews that fell into his hands, hoping 
thereby to terrify all the reſt into a compliance; and ou this oc- 
caſion happened the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the mother 


and her ſeven ſons, which we have deſcribed to us by © the au- 


thor of the ſecond book of the Maccabees, and by d Joſephus; 
by both of which a full account having been given of this mat- 
ter, eſpecially by the latter, who had written a book particu- 
larly hereof, I refer the reader to them. Ruffiaus, in his Latin 


paraphraſe of this book of Joſephus concerning the Maccabees, 


gives us © the names of the ſeven brothers and their mother, 
and tells us, that as well they as Eleazar were carried from 
Judea to Antioch, and that it was there that they were judged 


by Antiochus, but without any authority that we Know of for 
elther, except his own invention. The reaſon of the thing, as 


well as the tenor of the hiſtory, which is given us of it by 
both the authors I have mentioned, make it much more likely 


| RS N 4 that 
* 1 Maccab. ii. 49.41. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 8. 
d Joſephus de Maccab. c. 4. 5. 
© Chap. vi. & vii. 
d In libro de Maccab. five de Imperio Rationis. 


© Their names, according to Ruffinus, were Maccabzus, Abner, Ma- 


Chir, Judas, Achas, Areth, and Jacob, and their mother's name Solo- 
mona, but the latter Jewiſh hiſtoriaus call her Hanna, 
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that Jeruſalem, and not Antioch, was made the ſcene of this 
cruelty ; and that eſpecially, fince, it being deſigned for an 
example of terror unto the Jews of Jndea, it would have loſt 
its force if executed any where elſe than in that country. 
In the interim, Mattathias and his company lay cloſe 2 in 
_ the faſtneſſes of the mountains, where no eaſy acceſs could be 
made to them; and, as ſoon as Antiochus was again returned 
to Antioch, great numbers of ſnch as were adterers to the 
law there b reſorted to him to fight for the Jaw of their God, 
and the liberties of their country. Among theſe, there were 
a company © of Afideans, men mighty in valour, and of great 
zeal for the law, as having voluntarily devoted themfelves to 
2 more rigid obſervation of 1t than other men, from whence 
they had the name of Chafidim, or Aſideans. For, after the 
ſettling of the Jewiſh church again in Judea, on their return 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, there were d two forts of men 
among the members of it: the one who contented themſelves 
with that only which was written in the law of Moſes, and 
theſe were called Zadi#17m, i. e. the righteous; and the other, 
who, over and above the law, © ſuperadded the conſtitutions 
and traditions of the elders, and other rigorous obſervances, 
which, by way of ſupererogation, they voluntarily devoted 
themſelves to; and theſe, being reckoned in a degree of holinels 
above the others, were called CHdim, i e. the pious. From the 
former of them were derived the ſects of the Samaritans, Sad- 
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i ducees, and Karaits, and from the latter the Phariſees and the 
5 Eſſenes. Of all which a fuller account will be given in the 
| place proper for it. Of theſe Chaſidim were thoſe Aſidæans 
bw (or Chaſideans, for f fo it ought to be written) who joined 
= Mattathias on this occaſion, and he was much ſtrengthened by 
=_ them: for to fight zealouſly for their religion, and the de- 
=_ fence of the temple and its worſhip, was one of thoſe main 
__ Points of piety which they had devoted themſelves to. 

5 Mattathias having thus gotten ſuch a company together, 
1 | as made the appearance of a ſmall army, & came out of his 
=_ faſtneſſes, and took the field with them; and, going round 
Ka | 2 1 Maccab. ii. 28. 29. 
3 d 1 Maccab. ii. 43. 44. 

* S Maceab. ii. 44. eee | 

bh d Vide Grotium in Comment. ad r Maccab, ii. 42. 

2 © Vide Joſephi Scaligeri Elenchum Frihæreſii Nicolai Serait, c. 22. 
\” 7 For the word in Hebrew is written with the letter Cheth, which 
11 anſwers to our ch; and, by the tranſlators of the Hebrew text, 15 
W | | | ſometimes expreſſed in Greek by an aſpirate, and in Latin by the Ictte? 
61 H, and ſometimes is left wholly out, as in the word Aſidæans. 

414 1 Maccab. ii. 34. 45. &c. Joſeph. Antiq; lib. 13. c. 8. 
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the cities of Judah, he pulled down all the Heathen altars, 


cauſed all male children whom he found any where without 


cireumciſion to be circumeiſed, cut off all apoſtates that fell 
into his hands, and deſtroyed all the perſecutors wherever 
he came. And, thus going on, he profpered in the work of 
purging the land of the 1dolatry which the perſecutors had 
impoſed upon it, and again re-eſtabliſhed à the true wor- 
ſhip of God in its former ftate in all the places where he 
prevailed. For, having recovered ſeveral copies of the law 


out of the hands of the Heathen, he reſtored the ſervice of 


the ſynagogue, and cauſed it again to be read therein, as 
before uſed to be done. When Antiochus iſſued out his 
decree for the ſuppreſling of the Jewiſh religion, one main 


inſtruction given his agents for this purpoſe, was, every 


where to © take away and ſuppreſs the law of Moſes: for 
that being the rule of their religion, were that taken away, 
he thought the religion itſelf muſt neceffarily ceaſe with it. 
And therefore orders were iſſued out, commanding all that 
had any copies of the law to deliver them up; and the pu- 
niſhment of death was ſeverely inflicted upon all who were 
afterwards found retaining any of them. And by this means 
the perſecutors got into their bands all the copies of the law 
which were in the land, excepting only ſuch as thoſe who fled 
into the deferts carried with them thither. For all others 
were forced to deliver them up unto them: and, when they 
had gotten them, fome they deſtroyed, and the others, which 


they thought to preſerve, d they polluted, by painting on 


them the pictures of their gods, that ſo they might no more 
be of uſe to any true Iſraelite: for their pictures were e for- 
bidden by the law of God, as much as their images, and to 
have etther of them was equally eſteemed an abomination 
among that people. But this order of perſecution extending 


only to the five books of Moſes, and not to the writings 


of the prophets, thoſe who perſiſted {till in the Jewiſh wor- 
tp, inſtead of the leſſons which had hitherto, from the time 
„ | 0K 


* That is, the fynazogue worſhip ; for the temple worſhip was ſtill 
reced, by reaſon that the temple was ſtil] in the hands of the Hea- 
en, 
0 Maccab. ii. 48. | | 
© x Maccah. ii. 56. 57. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 7. 
4 1 Maccab. in, 48. | | | 
Levit. xxvi. 1. Numb. xxxiii. 52, For whereas, in the place in Le- 
Titicus here cited, the Engliih tranſlators render it any image of ſtone, 


the Hebrew original is any ſtone of picture; and fo it is noted in the 


5 gin at that place, by which the Jews underſtand ſtones painted with 
Pictures, es | | | 
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of Ezra, been read out of the law on every ſabbath, did read 
like portions out of the prophets ; and, upon this occaſion, 
the public reading of the prophets was firſt introduced into 
their ſynagogues; and, it being thus introduced, it continued 
there ever after. And therefore, when the perſecution was 
over, and the reading of the law was again reſtored in their 
ſynagogues, the prophets were alſo there read with it; and, in- 
ſtead of the one leſſon which was there read before, they thende⸗ 
forth had two, the firſt out of the law, and the ſecond out ot 
the prophets, as hath been already obſerved a in the firſt part 
of this hiſtory. All thoſe copies of the law which the Heathens 
had gotten 1nto their hands on this occaſion, and had not de- 
ſtroyed, Mattathias, wherever he came, made diligent ſearch 
for, and thereby recovered ſeveral of them. Thoſe which the 
Heathen had not polluted were reſtored to their priſtine uſe ; 
the others might ſerve for the writing out of other copies by 
them, but were judged unfit for all other uſes, by reaſon of 
their idol pictures painted on them, the Jews being as ſcrupu- 
lous of avoiding all appearances of idolatry after the Babylon- 
113 captivity, as they were prone to run into it before. 
But Mattathias, being very aged, was ſoon worn out with 
the fatigues of this warfare, and therefore died 


N w the next year after he had firſt entered on it. The 
2 . Author of the firſt book of Maccabees placeth his 


_ death ®1n the 146th year of the kingdom of the 
Greeks, that is, of the ra of the Seleucidæ, the latter end 
of which was the beginning of the 166th Julian year before 
Chriſt. For the Julian year beginning from the firſt of Janua- 
ry, and the years of the zra of the Seleucidæ, according to the 
firit book of the Maccabees, from the firſt of Niſan, which fell 
in our March, the months intervening were in the latter end 
of the one and in the beginning of the other. Before his death, 
© he called his five ſons together; and, having exhorted them 
to ſtand up valiantly for the law of God, and, with a ſteady 
conſtancy and courage, to fight the battles of Iſrael againſt the 
Preſent perſecutors, he appointed Judas to be their captain in 
his ſtead, and Simon to be their counſellor; and then, giving 
up the ghoſt, was buried at Modin, in the ſepulchres of his 
forefathers, and great lamentation was made for him by all the 
faithful in If ael. 
But this loſs was ſufficiently compenſated by the ſucceſſion 
of Judas Maccabzus, his ſon, in the ſame ſtation, For, as ſoon as 
| | | | | his 


* Book v. p. 445. 
e x Maccab. ii. 20. 
I Maccab. It. 4 470. Joleph. Antiq. lib. 3. . 8. 
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his father's funeral was over, à he ſtood up in his ſtead ; and, 
according as appointed by him, took on him the chief command 
of thoſe forces which he had with him at his death; and his 
brothers, and all others that were zealous for the law, reſorted 
to him, till they had made up the number of an army: whereon 
he erected his ſtandard, and led them forth under it to fight the 
battles of Iſrae), againſt their common enemies, the Heathens 

that oppreſſed ch zem. His motto in that ſtandard being this He- 
brew ſentence taken out of Exodus xv. 11. Mi Camo-fα Bae— 


lim Jehovah, 1. e. Who is like unto thee among the gods, O 


Jehovah ; and it not being wrote thereon in words at length, 
but by an abbreviation formed by ® the initial letters of theſe 
words put together, which made the artificial word Maccabi, © 
hence all that fought under that ſtandard were called Macca- 
bees, or Maccabzaus ; and he in an eſpecial manner,“ had the 
name above the reſt by way of eminence, who was the cap- 


tain of them; and thus to abbreviate ſentences, and names of 


many words, by putting together the initial letters of thoſe 
words, and making out of them an artificial word to expreſs 
the whole, hath been a common practice among the Jews. 
Thus among them © Rambam is the name of Rabbi Mo ſes 


Ben Maimon, and f Ralbag is the name of Rabbi Levi Ben 


Ger/on, becauſe the initial letters of the four words, of which 


theſe names do confiit, when put together, make thoſe arti- 


ficial words; and it is common to call theſe perſons by them. 
And abbreviations made this way, both of whole ſentences, 
25 well as of names, do ſo frequently occur in all their books, 
that there is no underſtanding of them without a key to ex- 
plain theſe abbreviations by; and therefore Buxtorf, for the 
help of ſtudents in the Hebrew learning, hath written a book. 
of purpoſe to explain theſe abbreviations, which is entitled 
De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, wherein huodreds of inſtances 
may he ſeen of this kind. Ruffiuus having given names to the 
even brothers that ſuffered martyrdom together under An- 


tiochus, as hath been above mentioned, calls che eldeſt of them 
Maccabeus; ; and therefore from him ſome would derive this 
name of the Maccabees to all that are called by it. But with 


bow. little authority Ruſſinus gives to thoſe brothers the names 


which 
8 Maccab. zii. 1. 2 Maccab. viii. 1. Joſeph, Ant! q. lib. 12. c. . 
d Thus Senatus Pop. luſgue Romanus, was expteſſed on the Roman 
%andards and enſigns by the initial letters of theſe words, S. P. Q R. 
1 Grotium in Præ fatione ad Comment. in primum librum 1 Mac- 
& Buxtorſium de Abbrevi aturis, p. 132. alioſquè. 
I 1 Maccab. ii. 4. 
Buxtorfium de Abbreviaturis, p. 186. 
Ader m in eodem Libro, p. 185. 
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of Ezra, been read out of the law on every ſabbath, did read 
like portions out of the prophets ; and, upon this occaſion, 
the public reading of the prophets was firſt introduced into 


their ſynagogues; and, it being thus introduced, it continued 
there ever after. And therefore, when the perſecution was 


over, and the reading of the law was again reſtored in their 
ſynagogues, the prophets were allo there read with it; and, in- 
{tead of the one leſſon which was there read before, they thence 
forth had two, the firſt out of the law, and the E out of 
the prophets, as hath been already obſerved 2 in the firſt part 


of this hiſtory. All thoſe copies of the law which the Heathens 


had gotten into their hands on this occaſion, and had not de- 
ſtroyed, Mattathias, wherever he came, Wale diligent ſearch 
for, and thereby recovered ſeveral of them. Thoſe which the 


Heathen had not polluted were reſtored to their priſtine uſe; 


the others might ſerve for the writing out of other copies by 
them, but were judged unfit for all other uſes, by reaſon of 


their 1dol pictures painted on them, the Jews being as ſcrupu- 


lous of avoiding all appearances of idolatry after the Babyloa- 

11h captivity, as they were prone to run into it before. 
But Mattathias, being very aged, was ſoon worn out with 
the fatigues of this warfare, and therefore died 


- N 0 the next year after he had firſt entered on it. The 
eck ;. author of the firſt book of Maccabees placeth his 


death b in the 146th year of the kingdom of the 
Greeks, that is, of the æra of the Seleucidæ, the latter end 


of which was the beginning of the 166th Julian year before 


Chriſt. For the Julian year beginning from the firſt of Janua- 
ry, and the years of the æra of the Seleucideæ, according to the 
firſt book of the Maccabees, from the firſt of Niſan, which fell 
in our March, the months intervening were in the latter end 
of the one and in the beginning of the other. Before his death, 
© he called his five ſons together; and, having exhorted them 
to ſtand up valiantly for the law of God, and, with a ſteady | 


_ conſtancy and courage, to fight the battles of Iſrael againſt the 


preſent perſecutors, he appointed Judas to be their captain in 
his ſtead, and Simon to be their counſellor ; and then, giving 


up the*ghoſt, was buried at Modin, in the ſepulchres of his 
forefathers, and great lamentation was made for him by all the 


faithful in fr ael. 
But this loſs was ſufficiently compenſated by the ſucceſſion 
of Judas Maccabzus, his ſon, in the ſame ſtation, For, as ſoon as 
| his 


i 


a 7 v. p. 445. 
Ol Maccab. ii. 70. 
© x Maccab. ii. 4 49—70- Joſeph. Antiq. lb. 12. C. 8. 
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his father's funeral was over, * he ſtood up in his ſtead ; and, 
according as appointed by him, took on him the chief command 
of thoſe forces which he had with him at his death; and his 
brothers, and all others that were zealous for the law, reſorted 


to him, till they had made up the number of an army: whereon 


he erected his ſtandard, and led them forth under it to fight the 
battles of Ifrael, againſt their common enemies, the Heathens 
that oppreſſed them. His motto in that ſtandard being this He- 


brew ſentence taken out of Exodus xv. 11. * Mi Camo-ta Bae- 


lim Jehovah, 1. e. Who is like unto thee among the gods, O 
Jehovah; and it not being wrote thereon in words at length, 
but by an abbreviation formed by ® the initial letters of theſe 
words put together, which made the artificial word Maccabi, © 
hence all that fought under that ſtandard were called Macca- 
bees, or Maccabæans; and he in an eſpecial manner, d had the 
name above the rel: by way of eminence, who was the cap- 


tain of them; and thus to abbreviate ſentences, and names of. 


many words, by putting together the initial letters of thoſe 


words, and making out of them an artificial word to exprels 


the whole, hath been a common practice among the Jews, 
Thus among them © Rambam is the name of Rabbi Mo ſes 


Ben Maimon, and * Ralbag is the name of Rabbi Levi Ben 


Gerſon, becauſe the initial letters of the four words, of which 
theſe names do confiit, when put together, make thoſe arti- 
ficial words; and it is common to call theſe perſons by them. 
And abbreviations made this way, both of whole ſentences, 
as well as of names, do ſo frequently occur in all their books, 


that there is no underſtanding of them without a key to ex- 


plain theſe abbreviations by ; and therefore Buxtorf, for the 
help of ſtudents in the Hebrew learning, hath written a book. 
of purpoſe to explain theſe abbreviations; which is entitled 
De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, wherein hundreds of inſtances 


may he ſeem of this kind. Ruſfiaus having given names to the 
leven brothers that luffered martyrdom together under An- 


tiochus, as hath been above mentioned, calls the eldeſt of them 


Maccabe Sus; and therefore from him ſome would derive this 
name of the Maccabees to all that are called by it. But with 


how little nen Ruſtiaus gives to thoſe brothers the names 


which 
"I Maccab. iii. 1. 2 Maccab. viii. I. Joſeph. Antia. lib. 12. C. 9. 


b Thus Senatus Populuſyue Romanus, Was expreſſed on the Roman 


%andards and enſigns by the initial letters of theſe words, S. P. Q R. 
; Fide Grotium in Præ fatione ad Comment. in primum librum i Mac- 


& Buxtorſium de Abbrevi aturis, p. 155 ali! que. 
| 5 1 Maccab. ii. 4. 


Buxtorfium de Abbreviaturis, p. 186. 
t dem in eodem Libro, p. 285. 
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which he mentions hath been already obſerved. It is mof 
probable this name had no other original than that which [ 
have mentioned. But in its uſe it did not reſt only on thoſe 
to whom it was firſt given. For, not only Judas and hi; 
brethren were called Maccabbees, but the name was extended 
in after-times to all thoſe who joined with them in the ſame 
cauſe, and not only to them, but alſo to all others * who ſuf. 
fered in the like cauſe under any of the Grecian kings, whe. 
ther of Syria or Egypt, although ſome of them lived long be- 
fore them. For thoſe who ſuffered under Ptolemy Philopater 
at Alexandria, 50 years before, were afterwards called Macca- 
bees; and ſo were Eleazar, and the mother and her ſeven ſons, 
though they ſuffered before Judas erected his ſtandard with the 
motto above mentioned. And therefore, as thoſe books which 
give us the hiſtory of Judas and his brothers, and their wars 
againſt the Syrian kings, in defence of their religion and their 
liberties, are called the firſt and ſecond book of the Macca- 
bees; ſo that book which gives us the hiſtory of thoſe, who, in 
the like cauſe, under Ptolemy Philopater, were expoſed to his 
elephants at Alexandria, i is called the third book of the Macca- 
bees, and that which 1s written by Joſephus of the martyrdom 
of Eleazar, and the ſeven brothers and their mother, 1s called 
the fourth book of the Maccabees. Of the two latter I have 
already given an account. The two others are thoſe which 
we have 1n our bibles among the apocrypha. 

The firſt of them, which 1s a very accurate and excellent 
hiſtory, and comes the neareſt to the ſtyle and manner of the 
ſacred hiſtorical writings of any extant, was written originally 
in Chaldee language of the Jeruſalem dialect; which was the 
language ſpoken in Judea from the return of the Jews thither 
from the Babyloniſh captivity. And it was extant in this 
language 1 in the time of Jerome, for b he tells us, that he had 
ſeen it. The title which it then bore was © Sharbet Sar Bent 
El, i. e. The ſceptre of the Prince of the ſons of God, a title 
which well ſuited Judas, who was ſo valiant a commander of 
God's people then under perſecution. The author of it, ſome 
conjecture, was John Hyrcanus the ſon of Simon, who was 


prince and high prieſt of the Jews near 30 years, and began 


his government at the time where this hiſtory ends. It 1s 
mol: 


2 Scaliger in Aim Aver bonus 3 in chronologica Euſeb. No. 1853. 


p. 143. ubi dicit, Omnes qui, ob legis obſervationem, excruciati, #11, K 
male tractati ſunt, a veteribus Chriſtianis dicuntur Maccabæi, ut qui 
propter Chriſtum, dicti martyres.“ 

b In Prologo Galcato. 

© Origines in Comment. ad Pſalmos, vol. 1. p. 47, editionis Hue. 
tianæ. Euſeb. Hiſt, Ecciel, lib. 6. c. 25. 
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moſt likely it was compoſed in his time, when thoſe wars of 
the Maccabees were over, either by him, or elſe by ſome 
others employed by him. For it reacheth no further than 
where his government begins, and therefore in the time imme- 
diately following it ſeems moſt likely to have been compoſed; 
and public records being made uſe of, and referred to in this 
hiſtory, this makes it very probable, that it was compoſed 


was made of it from the Greek into Latin ; and we have our 


Engliſh verſion from the ſame Greek fountain. Theodotion 
is conjectured to have firſt tranſlated it into Greek; but it 


ſeems moſt probable, that this verſion was ancienter, becauſe 


of the uſe made of it by authors as ancient, as by * Tertullian, 


| > Origen, and others. 


The ſecond book of the Maccabees conſiſts of ſeveral pieces 


compiled together, by what author is utterly uncertain, It 
| begins with two epiſtles ſent from the Jews of Jeruſalem to 
| the Jews of Alexandria and Egypt, to exhort them to the ob- 
| ſerving of the feaſt of the dedication of the new altar erected 
| by Judas, on his purifying of the temple, which was celebrated 


| on the 25th day of their month Ciſleu. The firſt of them was 
| written © in the 169th year of the era of the Seleucidæ, (i. e. 


in the year before Chriſt 144), and, beginning at the firſt verſe 


ter incluſively. And the ſecond was written d in the 188th 


with the 18th verſe of the ſecond chapter. Both theſe epiſtles 
| ſeem to be ſpurious, wherever the compiler of this book picked 
them up. The firſt of them calls the ſeaſt of the dedication, 
| ExnoTuyia b Keie; that is, the feaſt of making tabernacles, or 
| booths, in Cifleu, which is very improper. For although they 
| might, during that ſolemnity, carry ſome winter greens in 
their hands to expreſs their rejoicing, yet they could not then 


| month Ciſleu falling in the middle of winter, they could not 
then lie abroad in ſuch booths, nor find green boughs enough 
to make them. And as to the ſecond epiſtle, it is not only 


z. Vears before, but alſo contains ſuch fabulous and abſurd ſtuff, 
„ss could never have been written by the great council of the 
Jews aſſembled at Jeruſalem for the whole nation, as this pre- 


tends © 


$ Adverſus Judæos, p. 210. Edit. Rigalt, 3» © 2 Maccab. i. 7. 
> Origenes, ibid. & alibi, | d 2 Maccab. i. 10. 


under the direction of ſome public authority. From the Chal- 
dee it was tranſlated into Greek, and after that a tranſlation 


of the firſt chapter, endeth at the ninth verſe of the ſame chap- 


| year of the ſame era (i. e. in the year before Chriſt 125), 
| and, beginning at the tenth verſe of the ſame chapter, endeth 


| make ſuch booths as in the feaſt of tabernacles ; becauſe, the 


written in the name of Judas Maccabizxus who was flain 36 


r 
— 
; > 
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rends to be, What followeth after this laſt epiſtle, to the end 
of the chapter, is the preface of the author to his abridgement 
of his hiſtory of Jaſon, which beginning from the firſt verſe of 
the third chapter, is carried on to the end of the 34th verſe of 
the laſt chapter; and the two next verſes that follow to the 
end, are the author's concluſion of the whole work. This Ja- 
ſon, the abridgement of whoſe hiſtory makes the main of this 
book, was an Helleniſt Jew of Cyrene, of the race of thoſe 
Jews à whom Ptolemy Soter ſent thither, as hath been“ afor: 
related. He b wrote in Greek the hiſtory of Judas Mzccz. 
beus and his brethren, and of the purification of the temple 
at Jeruſalem, and the dedication of the altar, and the war: 
againſt Antiochus Epiphanes, and Eupator his ſon, in five 
books. Theſe five books the author“ abridged, and of this 
abridgement, and the other particulars above mentioned, com. 
piled the whole book in the ſame Greek language, and this 
proves that author to have been a Helleniſt alſo, and moſt 
likely he was of Alexandria; which one expreſſion in the 
book, and there more than once occurring, ſeems very ſtrong- 


ly to prove. For there, in ſpeaking of the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, he calls 1t the © great temple, which cannot there be un- 
deritood to be {aid otherwiſe than by way 9 of contradiſtinc- 


tion from another temple which was leſſer; and that could be 
none other than the temple built in Egypt by Onias, which 


will be hereafter ſpoken of. This the Jews of Egypt did ac- 


knowledge as a daughter temple to that of Jeruſalem, ſtill re- 
taining the prime honour to that as the mother temple ; ard 
therefore very properly the temple at Jeruſalem might be 
called the great temple by them, in that they had a leſſer, but 
not by any other Jews, For none others of them acknowledged 


this temple in Egypt at all, or any other but that at Jeruſalem 


only, but looked on all thoſe as ſchiſmatics that ſacrificed any 
where elſe. And therefore none but an Egyptian Jew, who 
acknowledged the Jefler temple in Egypt, as well as the greate 
er temple at Jeruſalem, could thus expreſs himſelf, as is abeve- 
mentioned; and conſequently none but an Egyptian Jew could 
be the author of this book. And of all the Egyptian Jews, 
the Alexandrian being the moſt polite and Jearned, this makes 
it moſt likely that there this book was compoſed. But this 
ſecond book of the Maccabees doth by no means equal the ac- 


curateneſs and excellency of the firſt. There are, in the Po- 


Iyglot Bibles both of Paris and London, Syriac verſions of bot! 
1 25 | theſe 
Sce part I. book 8. under the year 320. p. 703. 1 8 
b 2 Maccab. ii. 19-24. 

© 2 Maccab. ii. 19. Xiv. 13. 

9 It is in Greek, ti leb Tv peyany, 2 Maccab. 2. 19. 
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theſe books, but they are both of them of a later date, and 


made from the Greek, though they are obſerved in ſome 


places to differ from it. And from the ſame Greek are alto 
made the Engliſh verſions of both theſe books which we have 


among the apocryphal writers in our Bibles. 


Antiochus, a hearing that Paulus /Emilius, the Roman ce- 
neral, after having conquered Perſeus king of Macedon, and 
ſubdued that whole reelm, had celebrated games at Amphi- 
polis, on the river Stry mon, in that country, in imitation here- 
of, propoſed to do the ſame at Daphne near Antioch; and there- 
fore, having ſet a day for it, ſent out emiflaries into all parts 
to invite ſpectators to the piace, whereby he drew great num- 
bers thither to ſee the ſnows, which he there celebrated with 
great pomp and prodigious expence for ſeveral days together; 
through all which, to verify the charaQer prophetically given 
of him d by the holy prophet Daniel, he acted the part of a 
moſt vile and deſpicable perſon, agreeable to what hath been 
afore mentioned of him, expoſing himſelf before that numerous 


aſſembly, by the meaneſt and molt indecent actions of behaviour, 


to the contempt, ſcorn, and ridicule, of all that were preſent ; 
and to that degree, that ſeveral not being able to bear the fight 
of ſo abſurd and profligate a conduct, fled from his feaſts to 


avoid it. Polybius wrote a full deſcription of all this, and 


Athenæus hath copied it from him at large ; and the ſame 
may be ſeen in epitome out of Diodorus Siculus among the 
Excerpta publiſhed by Valeſius. 

But, while Antiochus was thus playi ing the fool at Daphne, 
Judas was acting another kind of part in Judea, For having 
gotten together ſuch an army as is mentioned, © he went round 
the cities of Judea in the ſame manner as his father had begun 
to do, deſtroying every where all utenſils and implements of 
idolatry, and cutting off, in all places, the Heathen 1dolaters, and 
all others who had apoſtatized to them; and hereby having de- 
livered the true lovers of the law, wherever he came, from ell 
thoſe that oppreſſed them, for the better ſecuring of them from 
all ſuch for the future, he fortified their towns, rebuilt their 
lortreſles, and placed ſtrong garriſons in them for their pro- 
tection and defence; and hereby made himſelf ſtrong and 


powerful in the land. Whereon Apollonius, 4 who was gover- 
nor for Antiochns in Samaria, thinking to put a ſtop to his fu- 


ture progreſs, got an n Army together, and marched againſt him. 
| But 


* Polyh. apud Athenzum, Ub. c. c. 4. p. 194. 10. & lib. 10. C13, 
P. 439. Diodor. Sic. in Lxcerptis Valefli, p. 321. 

ö Daniel xi. 21. 
75 Maccab. 11.8. 2 Maccab. Vil, 8—7. 
©1 Maccab. iii. 10. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12, c. 10. 
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But Judas, * having vanquiſhed and ſlain him in battle, made 
a great ſlaughter of his forces, and took their ſpoils ; among 
which finding the {word of Apollonius, he took it to his own 
uſe, and fonght with it all his life after. 
Seron, d who was a deputy-governor of ſome part of Cole. 
Syria under Ptolemy Macron, (for this Ptolemy was then © 
chief governor of that province) hearing of the defeat of Apo]. 
lonius, got all the forces together that were under his command, 
and d marched with them into Judea, with hopes of revenging 
this blow, and gaining thereby great honour to himſelf on ſu- 
das, and thoſe that followed him; but, inſtead hereof, he met with 
the ſame fate that Apollonius did, being yanquiſhed by Judas, 
and {lain in battle, in the ſame manner as the other had been. 
When © Antiochus heard of theſe two defeats, he was mo- 


ved with great fury and indignation; and therefore, in his rage, 


forthwith ſent and gathered together all his forces, even z 
very great army, reſolving in his wrath to march immediately 
with them into Judea, and there utterly deſtroy the whole na- 
tion of the Jews, and give their land to others to be divided 
among them : but, when he came to pay his army, he found 
his treaſury ſo exhauſted, that there was not money therein 
1ufficient for it; which forced him to ſuſpend his revenge 


upon the Jews for the preſent, and put a ſtop to all thoſe vio- 


lent deſigns which he had formed in his mind for the ſpeedy 
executing of it. He had expended vaſt ſums in his late 
ſhows, and, beſides, he was on all occaſions f very mag- 
nificent and profuſe in his gifts and donatives, frequently 
dealing out to his followers and others vaſt ſums with both 


hands, ſometimes to good purpoſes, but oftener to none at all; 


which made good what the prophet Daniel foretold of him, 
That s be ſhould ſcatter among his followers h the prey, and 
the ſpoil, and riches; and from hence he had the character of 
the magnanimous and the munificent. For, in the liberal gi- 
ving of gifts, we are told * in the Maccabees, that he abounded 
5 | = above 
* 1 Maccab. iii. 10—12. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 10. 
d 2 Maccab. iii. 13. 1 
© 2 Maccab. viii. 8. 
d x Maccab. iii. x3—24. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 10. 
© x Maccab. iii. 27. 28. &c. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. IT. 7 
f Joſeph. Antiq. lb. 12. c. 11. Athen. lib. 5. p. 194. & lib. 10. p. 450: 
Z Daniel xi. 24. „ 
h How he came by theſe riches, ſpoil, and prey, Athenæus tells in 
theſe following words: + All theſe expences were made partly out of the 
Prey, which, contrary to his faith given, he tock in Egypt from King Phi- 
lometor, then a minor, and partly out of the gifts of his friends; but, 
the greateſt part was from the ſpoils of the many temples which !“ 
facrilegiouſly robbed.* Deipnoſoph. lib. 5s. p. 195. _ 
i Meyanxouxos 4 ginidupog, Joſeph. Antig. lib, 12. C. 21. 
k Maccab. iii. 30. 
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2bove all the kings that were before him. And beſides at the 
ſame time he was further perplexed, according to the predic. 
tions of the ſame holy prophet, * by t:dings that came to him 
out of the Eaſt, and out of the North, that troubled him. For in 
the North, Artaxias king of Armenia, his tributary, bad re- 
volted from him, and in Perſia, which was in the Eaſt, his taxes 
were no more duly paid ; for there, as well as ® in other parts 
of his empire, a failure herein was cauſed by reaſon of the diſ- 
ſention and plague which he had brought upon them, by taking 
away the laws which had been of old time among them, out 
of a fond deſire of bringing all to an uniformity with the Greeks. 
For, had it not been for theſe diſturbances, ſuch payments from 
ſo large and rich an empire would regularly have come into 
his treaſury, as would conſtantly have made amends for all 
his goings out of it ; but, when the goings out of it continued, 
and the flowings in failed, had his treaſure been as the ocean, 
it muſt have grown empty at laſt ; and this now was his caſe. 
And therefore, for the remedying of this, as well as other in- 
conveniences which then perplexed his affairs, © he reſolved to 
divide his army into two parts, and to leaye one of them with 
Lyſias, a nobleman of the royal family, to ſubdue the Jews, 
and with the other to march himſelf firſt into Armenia, and 
| afterwards into Perſia, for the reſtoring of his affairs in thoſe 
countries. And accordingly, having left the ſame Lyfias 
vernor of all that part of his empire which lay on this fide of 
the Eupbrates, and committed to his care the breeding up of his 
ſon, who was then a minor d but of ſeven years old; he paſſed 
over Mount Taurus into Armenia, and, having © vanquiſhed Ar- 
tax ias, and taken him priſoner, marched thence into Perſia, 
hoping that by taking the tribute of that rich country, and the 
other provinces of the Eaſt, for which they were in arrear to 
him, he ſhould gather money ſufficient wherewith to repair all 
the deficiences of his treaſury, and thereby reſtore all his other 
| affairs to their former order and proſperity. 
While he was on theſe projects abroad, Lyſias was intent on 
| the executing of his orders at home, eſpecially i in reference to 1 
the Jews; concerning whom the King's command left with him I 
was, * utterly to extirpate that people out of their country, and 7 
to place — in all its quarters, and divide the land by lot 1 
. Vor. III. .O — among 
: \ Danie] xi. 44. Vide Hieronymum | in Comment. ad i!lum locum. 
d x Maccab. li. 29. 
© I Maccab. iii. 31. 32. &c. Joſeph. ibid. 


d He was, when he ſucceeded his father two years after, a youth of 
nine years old. 


 Appian. in Syriacis. Porphyrius apud Hieronymum in Dan, xi. 44. 
i 2Maccab, iti. 34. 35. 36. Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 13. c. 11. 
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among them. And the progreſs which Judas made with his 
forces, in bringing all places under him wherever he came, 
haſtened Lyſias to a ſpeedy execution of what the king had 
commanded in reference to them. For Philip, a whom An. 
tiochus had leſt at Jeruſalem in the government of Judea, ſee. 
ing how Judas grew and increaſed, “ wrote hereof to Ptolem 

Macron, then governor of the province of - Ceele-Syria and 
| Pheenicia, to which the government of Judea was an apendant, 
preſſing him to a ſpeedy care of the king's intereſt in this mat- 

ter, and Ptolemy communicated it to Lyfias; whereon it bein 

reſolved forthwith to fend an army into Judea, © Ptolemy Ma- 
cron was appointed to have the chief conduct of the war; who, 
chooſing Nicanor, one of his eſpecial friends, for his ieutena at, 
* 4 ſent him before with 20,000 men, Joining with him Gorgias, 
an old ſoldier, greatly experienced in matters of war, for his 
aſſiſtant. Theſe having entered the country, were ſpeedily fol- 
| lowed thither by Ptolewy, with the reſt of the forces deſigned 
for this expedition; which, when all joined together, © encamped 

at Emmaus near Jeruſalem, and there made up an army of * 
40,000 foot, and 7000 horſe ; and thither reſorted to them an- 
other army of merchants for the buying of the captives which 
they reckoned would be taken in this war. For 5 Nicanor 
Propoſing to raiſe great ſums of money this way, even as much 
as would be ſufficient to pay the debt of 2000 talents which the 
king then owed the Romans for arrear of tribute due to them, 
by the treaty of peace made with them by his father, after the 
battle of Mount Sipylus, he cauſed the ſale to be proclaimed 
in all the neighbouring countries, promiſing to ſell no fewer 
than go Jews for every talent. For it was reſolved to ſlay all 


the full grown men, and ſell all the reſt for ſlaves; and 180, ooo 


of the latter at the price promiſed, would raiſe the ſum propoſed. ; 
Hereon * the merchiants promiſing themſelves great gains from | 
ſo cheap a market, flocked thither with their ſilver and gold in 
great numbers, they being no fewer than 1000 principal mer- 
chants that came to the Syrian camp on this occaſion, beſides 
a much greater number of ſervants and aſſiſtants, whom they 
brought thither with them, to help them in carrying off the 
ſlaves they ſhould purchaſe. 

Judas and his brethren, i ſeeing the great danger which they 
were threatened with from this numerous army (for they 


knew 
ol Maccab. v. 22. fx 3 Iii. 39. Joſeph. ibid. 
b 2 Maccab. viii. 8. 0 2 Maccab. vii. 10. 11. 
© x Maccab. iii. 38. Joſeph, h 1 Maccab. iii. 41. 2 Maccab. vii. 
Antiq. lib. 12. c. II. 34. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. II. 
4 2 Maccab. vili. . i 1 Maccab. iii. 42. &c. 2 Maccab- 


© 1 Maccab, iii. 40. Joſeph. ib. viii, 72. &c. Joſeph, ibid. 
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knew that they came with orders to deſtroy and utterly abo- 
liſh the whole Jewiſh nation), reſolved to ſtand to their de- 


fence, and fight for their lives, their law, and their liberties, 


and either conquer or die in the attempt. And à 6000 men 
being gathered together after them for this intent, > Judas 
divided them into four bands, each conſiſting of 1 500 men; 


one of theſe Judas himſelf took the command of, and commit 


ted that of the other three to three of his brothers, and then 
led them all to © Mizpa, there to offer up their prayers to God 
for his merciful aſſiſtance to them in the time of this great 
danger. For Jeruſalem being at that time in the hands of the 
Heathens, and the ſanctuary trodden under foot, they could 
not aſſemble there for this purpoſe ; and therefore Mizpa being 
the place d where men prayed aforetime in Iſrael, there they 
met together, and addreſſed themſelves to God in folemn faſt. 
ing and prayer, for the imploring of his mercy upon them in 
this their great diſtreſs, and then marched forth to fight the 


enemy. But when proclamation was made, according © to the 


law, that fall ſuch as had that year built houſes, betrothed 
wives, or planted vineyards, or were fearful, ſhould depart ; 


the 6000 men which Judas had at firſt, 5 were reduced to 3000. 
However, that valiant captain of God's people reſolving even 


with theſe to fight this numerous army, and commit the 
event to God, i led forth this ſmall company into the field, and 


pitched his camp very near that of the enemy; and there, ha- 
ving encouraged them with what was proper to be ſpoken to 


them on ſuch an occaſion, did let them know that he purpoſed 
the next morning to join battle with the Syrians, and ordered 
them to provide for it accordingly. But, having i gotten in- 
telligence that evening, that Gorgias was marched out of the 
Syrian camp with 5c00 choſen foot, and 1000 of their beſt 
horſe, and was leading them through by-ways, under the 
guidance of ſome apoſtate Jews, upon a deſign of falling on 
him in the night, for the cutting of him off, and all there with 
lim, by a ſudden ſurpriſe, he countermined his plot by another 
of the ſame kind, and executed it with much better ſucceſs. 
For, immediately quitting his camp, and leaving it quite empty, 


he marched toward that of the enemy, and fell upon them, 


while Gorgias was abſent on his night project with their beſt 


men, by which they being ſurpriſed, and put into great con- 


lufion, ſoon fled, and left Judas maſter of their camp, and 3000 


O 2 | 0E 
2 Maccab. viii. 16. f x Maccab. iii. 36. 
b 2 Maccab. viii. 21. 22. S 1 Maccab. iv. 6. 
1 Maccab. iii. 46. Kc. h x Maccab. iii. 57. 58. 
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of their men * dead upon the ſpot. But Gorgias and his de- 
tachment being {till entire, Judas d with-held his men from the 
ſpoil and the purſuit, till theſe were alſo vanquiſhed, and this 
was done without any further fighting. For Gorgias, after 
having in vain fought for Judas in his camp, and alſo in the 
mountains where he thought him fled, returning back, and 
finding on his return the camp on fre, and the main army 
broken and fled, he could no longer keep his men together, 
but they all flung down their arms and fled alſo ; whereon Ju- 
das, with all his men, put himſelf on the purſuit, and therein 
flew great numbers more of the Syrian hoſt, ſo that the ſlain 
in the whole amounted to © gooo men; and moſt of the reſt 

were ſore wounded and maimed that eſcaped from the battle. 

After this Judas 4 led back his men to take the ſpoils of 
the camp, where they found great riches, and got all that 
money for a prey which the merchants brought thither to 
buy them with, and ſeveral of them they ſold for ſlaves who 
came thither, as to a market, to have bought them for ſuch. 
And © the next day after being their fabbath, they ſolemnized 
it with great devotion, rejoicing and giving praiſe to God 
for this great and mercifu] deliverance which he had now gl- 
ven unto them. 

Judas and his followers being fluſhed with this vitory, and 
being alſo by the reputation of it much increaſed in their 
ſtrength, through the numbers of thoſe that reſorted to them 
hereon, reſolved to purſue the advantage they had gotten for the 
ſuppreſſing of all other their enemies; and therefore, f under- 
ftanding that Timotheus, governor of the country beyond Jor- 
dan, and Bacchides, another of Antiochus's lieutenants in thoſe 
parts, were drawing forces together to annoy them, they march- 
ed forthwith againſt them, and, having overthrown them in 


_ great battle, ſtew above 20,000 of their men; and, having 


taken their ſpoils, they thereby not only enriched themſelves, 
but alſo got proviſions of arms, and many other neceſſaries, 
ſor the future carrying on of the war. And in this victory 
they had the ſatisfaQtion of executing their juſt revenge on 
two very ſignal enemies of theirs, s the one called Philarches, 
who with Timotheus had done them much miſchief, and! 
the other Caliſthenes, who was the perſon that put fire to the 
gates of the temple whereby ny were burnt down, The firſt 


they 
21 Maccab, iv. 11 © 2 Maccab. viii. 26. 27. 
2 Maccab. iv. 18. &c. | f 2 Maccab. viii. 30. 31. 
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they ſlew in battle, and the other being driven in tlie purſuit in- 
to a little houſe, they ſet it on fire over his head, and there made 
him die in it, ſuch a death as well ſuited the crime whereby he 


deſer ved it. And as to Nicanor, though he eſcaped with life, yet 


it was in a very ignominious manner. For finding the army 
broken, and the expedition thereby defeated, he changed his * 
glorious apparel for that of a ſervant, and 1n this diſguiſe made 
his eſcape through the midland to Antioch, where he was in 
great diſhonour and diſgrace, by reaſon of his miſcarriage 1n this 
enterprize, and loſing thereby ſo great an army. For the excu- 
ſing of himſelf in this caſe, he was forced to acknowledge the great 
power of the God of Ifrael; alledgiug, that he fought for his 


people, becauſe they kept his law; and that as long as they did 


ſo, they would always have him for their Protector, and no 
hurt could be done unto them. It is moſt likely Ptolemy Ma- 
cron was not preſent in any of theſe battles, there being no 
mention made of him 1n any of them, Perchance the affairs of 
Syria, of which he was governor, then kept him otherwiſe 
employed. And therefore, though he came at firit to the camp 
at Emmaus, yet he was not preſent when the battle there 
was fought with Judas, but left it wholly to be conducted 
by Nicanor his deputy. And therefore the whole of it is 


in the hiſtory attributed to Nicanor, without naming Ptole- 
| my at all, unleſs only in the firſt appointment of that expe= 


dition, | 


| Lyſias, on the hearing of the ill ſucceſs of the king's army | 


in Judea, and the great loſles ſuſtained thereby, 
? was much confounded at it. But knowing how 
earneſt the king's commands were for the execu- 
ting of his wrath upon that people, he made great 
preparations for another expedition againſt them; and, ha- 


Anno 165. 
Judas Mac- 
cabzus 2. 


v1ng gotten together an army of 60,000 foot and 5000 horſe, 


all choice men, he put himſelf at the head of them, and 
marched with them in perſon into Judea, purpoſing no leſs than 
the utter deſtruction of that country, and all the inhabitants of 
it. With this deſign, being entered into it, he pitched his camp 
at Bethſura, a town lying to the ſouth of Jeruſalem, near the 
confines of Idumea. There Judas met him with 10, ooo men; 
and having, through his great confidence in God's aſſiſtance, 
with this much inferior force, engaged the numerous army of 
Lyſias, and, having ſlain 5000 of them, he put all the reſt to 
flight; whereby Lyſias being much diſmayed, and alſo equally 


O 3 aſtoniſned 
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aſtoniſhed at the valour of Judas's ſoldiers, who fought as 
men ready prepared either to live or die valiantly, returned 
with bis baffled army to Antioch, purpoſing to come again 
with greater force againſt them another year. 
Upon this retreat of Lyſias, Judas being left maſter of the 
country, propoſed to his followers their going up to Jeruſalem 
for the recovery of the ſanctuary out of the hands of the Hea- 
then, and to cleanſe and dedicate it anew for the ſervice of the 
Lord their God, that his worſhip might be there again reſtored, 
and daily civics on as in former times; to which all confents | 
ing, he led them up thither, where they found all things in a 
very lamentable ſtate : for the city was in rubbiſh, the ſanc- 
tuary deſolated, the altar profaned, the gates of the temple 
burnt up, ſhrubs were in its courts as in a foreſt, and the 
prieſt's chambers pulled down. At the fight hereof, the whole 
_ aſſembly fell into great lamentation, and preſſed earneſtly to 
have all theſe deſolations and profanations removed out of the 
houſe of God, that ſo his worſhip might be again performed 
in it, as in former times. And accordingly, in order hereto, 
Judas, having choſen prieſts of unblameable converſation, ap- 
pointed them to the work; who, having cleanſed the ſanctua- 
ry, pulled down the altars which the Heathen had there erect- 
ed, borne out all the defiled ſtones of them into an unclean 
place, taken down the old altar which the Heathens had pro- 
Faned, built anew one in its ſtead of unhewn ſtones, Þ accord- 
ing to the law, and hallowed the courts, made thereby the 
C whole temple in all things again fit for its former ſervice, But 
[ 5 whereas Antiochus © had, in his ſacrilegious pillage of it, taken 
| away the golden altar of incenſe, the ſhew-bread table, which 
was all overlaid with gold, and the golden candleſtick ( wa 
all three ſtood in the holy place), and had alſo robbed it of al! 
its other veſſels and utenſils, and the ſervice of the temple 
could not be perfectly performed without them, Judas took 
| care that all theſe defects ſhould be ſupplied. 4 F or, out of the 
1 ſpoils which he had taken from the enemy, he cauſed to be 
| made a new altar of incenſe, and a new candleſtick all of gold, 
and a new ſhew-bread table all overlaid with gold, all three 
formed in the ſame manner as they were before. And, by 
his care, all other veſſels and utenfils, both of gold and filver, 


that were neceſſary for the divine ſervice, were again pro- 
vided, 
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vided, and a new veil was alſo made to ſeparate between the 
holy place and the holy of holies, and there hung in its proper 
place. And, when all theſe things were made ready, and all 
placed according to their former order, each in the particular 
place, and each for the particular ufe which they were or- 
dained for, a new dedication of the altar was refolved on. The 
day ? appointed for it was the 25th day of their ninth month, 

called Ciſleu, which fell about the time of the winter ſoltice. 
This was the very ſame day of the year b on which, three 
years before, it had been profaned in the manner as above re- 
lated, © juſt three years and an half after the city and temple 
had been deſolated by Apollonius, d two years after Judas had 
taken on him the chief command of the Jews, on his father's 
death. They © begun the day early, by offering ſacrifices, ac- 
cording to the law, upon the new altar which they had made, 


having firſt f ſtruck fire for it, by daſhing two flints againſt 


each other, and from the ſame fire having lighted the ſeven 
lamps on the golden candleſtick that ſtood in the holy place, 
beſide the altar of incenſe, they went on in all the other ſer- 
vice, reſtoring it, according to their former rule, in all the par- 


ticulars of the divine worſhip which were there uſed to be per- 


formed; and ſo it continued to be there ever after celebrated, 
without any other interruption, till the Romans finally de- 


ſtroyed the temple, and thereby put an end to all the ritual 


worſhip of that place. 

The ſolemnity of this dedication 85 was continued for FOR 
days together, which they celebrated with great joy and 
thankſgiving, for the deliverance which God had given unto 
them. And, for the more ſolemn acknowledgement hereof, 
they decreed the like feſtival to be ever after annually kept in 
commemoration of it. This was called the feaſt of dedication. 
It begun every year on the ſaid 25th day of Ciſleu, and was 
continued to the eight day after, in the ſame manner as were 

— 4 | | the 
— lors | iv. $2. 2 Maccabees x. 5 

di Maccabees i. 59. iv. 54. 2 Maccabees x. 5. 

© Toſephus in Præfatione ad librum de Bello Judaico, et in ipſo libro 
de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 1. & lib. 6. c. 11, 

l 2 Maccabees x. 3. 

© 1 Maecabees iv. 5 2. &c. 2 Maccabees x. 1. 2. &c. 
f 2 Maccabees x. 3. N. B. The ſacred fire which came down from 


heaven, at the dedication of Solomon's temple, was extinguiſhed in the 
deſtruction of the temple by the Babyloniaus, till which time it had 


there been kept conſtantly burning. After that, they uſed no other than 


common fire in the temple ; but ſtil they avoided the bringing thither 
of any culinary fire which had been profaned by other uſes, and there- 
on kindled it by daſhing two tones one agalnſt the other, as is here 
al 6 
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the paſſover and the feaſt of tabernacles; * during all which 
time they all illuminated their houſes, by ſetting up of candles 
at every man's door ; from whence it was d called the feaſt of 
lights. 
| This feſtival © Chriſt honoured with bis preſence at Jeru- 
ſalem, coming thither of purpoſe to bear a part in the ſolem- 
nizing of it, which implies his approbation of it ; and there. 
fore from hence 4 Grotius very juſtly infers, that feſtival days 
in memorial of public bleſſings may piouſly be inſtituted by 
perſons in authority without a divine command, or (it may be 
added) the example of a perſon divinely directed obſerving the 
ſame. For the inſtitution of this feſtival was without either, 
there being neither any divine precept, nor the example of any 
prophet, for the obſervance of it. Neither can it be ſaid, that 
it was the feaſt of any other dedication that Chriſt was pre- 
lent at, ſave this only which was inſtituted by Judas Macca- 
bæus. As to the two former dedications of the temple which 
were had before, firſt that of Solomon, and afterwards that of 
_ Zerubbabel, though they were very ſolemnly celebrated at the 
time on which they were performed, yet there was no anni- 
verſary feaſt in commemoration of either of them celebrated 
afterwards, as there was of this of Judas Maccabæus. And, 
if there had, yet the text in the goſpel clearly pins down the 
dedication mentioned in it to the dedication of Judas only: 
for it tells us, that the time of its celebration was in the win-⸗ 
ter; which could be ſaid only of this, and not of either of tlie 
other two: for that of Solomon was ein the 7th month, then 
called Ethanim, afterward Tizri, which fell about the time ot 
the autumnal equinox ; and that of Zerubbabel was f in their 
12th month, called Adar, which fell in the beginning of the 
{pring : but that of Judas Maccabzus being on the 25th day 
of the month Ciſleu, which fell in the middle of winter, this 
plainly demonſtrates, that the feaſt of dedication which Chriſt 
was preſent at in Jeruſalem could be no other feaſt than that 
which was celebrated in commemoration of the dedication per- 
formed by Judas Maccabæus, and inſtituted by him for this 
purpoſe. 

When the old altar which the Heathen had polluted was 
pulled down, a diſpute aroſe how the ſtones of it were to be 
diſpoſed of. The Heathens having ſacriſiced on this altar to 
their 
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their idol gods, and ſome of thoſe ſacrifices having been of un- 
clean beaſts, the worſhippers of the true God then looked on 
it, and all the ſtones of which it was built, as doubly polluted 


hereby, and therefore no more to be made uſe of in his ſer- 


vice. And, on the other ſide, they having been for many 
ages ſanctified by the ſacrifices which had been offered thereon 
to the true God, they were afraid, after this, of applying 


them to any profane or common uſe. And therefore, being in 


this doubt, they reſolved to lay up theſe ſtones in ſome con- 
venient place within d the mountain of the houſe, till there 
ſhould a prophet ariſe, who ſhould ſhew them what was to be 
done with them; ſo ſcrupulous were they in this caſe. The 


place in which, according to the Miſhnah, theſe ſtones were 


laid up, was © one of the four cloſets of the Beth-Moked, or 


the common fire-room of the prieſts attending the ſervice, that 


is, that cloſet which lay on the north-weſt corner of that room. 


But that cloſet, according to the deſcription of it in the ſame 
Miſhna, could not be large enough to hold the tenth part of 


thoſe ſtones. I cannot take upon me to ſolve this difficulty. 
But, though the Jews had recovered their temple, and re- 
ſtored it again to its former ſacred uſe, yet ſtill there remained 
one great thorn in their ſides; for the fortreſs was ſtill in the 
hands of the enemy, and ſtrongly garriſoned by them, partly 
with Heathen ſoldiers, and partly * with apoſtate Jews, which 
were the worſe of the two, from © whence they much annoyed 
thoſe that went up to the temple to worſhip, often fallying 
from thence upon them, and ſlaying ſeveral of them. This © 
fortreſs was built by Apollonius when he ſacked and deſtroyed 
Jeruſalem, as hath been above related, and ſtood upon an emi- 
nence over againſt the mountain of the temple; for which rea- 
lon the place was called Mount Acra, from the Greek word 
Axęæ, which ſignifieth an eminence, or fortreſs on the top of 
an hill; which eminence overtopping the mountain of the 
_ temple, as being then the higher of the two, had thereby the 


* x Maccabees iv. 46. | „ a 
d All within the outer wall of the temple, which made the great 
ſquare 500 cubits on every ſide, was called Har Habbeth, i. e. the mou:;- 
tam of the houſe. All that was within the wall, that included the cont 


of the women, and the inner court in which the temple ſtood, was. 


called Mikda/h, i. e. the ſanftuary, And the temple itſelf, including the 
porch, the holy place, and the holy of holies, was called Hecal, i. e. fle 
temple, This is to be underſtood ſtrictly ſpeaking ; for often all the'e 
words are uſed promiſcuoully for the temple in general, | 

* Middoth. c. 1. 1 6. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lit. 12. c. 7. 
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command of it, which gave the ſoldiers there in garriſon the 
advantage which I have mentioned, of annoying all thoſe why 
went up thither to worſhip, For the preventing of this, Judas 
at firſt à appointed part of his army to ſhut them up within 
their ſortreis, and to fight againſt all ſuch as ſhould ſally out of 


it upon any of the people. But, finding he could not ſpare fo 
many of his men as was neceſlary for this blockade, he cauſed 


the mountain of the honſe to ® be fortified with ſtrong walls 


and high towers built round about it, and placed there a 


ſtrong garriſon to defend it, and ſecure thoſe that went up thi. 
ther to worſhip from all future inſults that might be made 


upon them, either from the fortreſs or any other place. 


Aad whereas the Idumeans were at that time great enemies 
to the Jews, to ſecure Jeruſalem from all inſults from that 
quarter, © he fortified Bethſura to be a barrier againſt them. 
1 have ! formerly ſhewn, that the Idumea, or land of Edom, 
in which thoſe people now dwelt, was not the Idumea, or land 
of Edom, which is mentioned in the ſcriptures of the Old Teſ- 
tament. Wherever this name occurs in any of thoſe ancient 


holy writings, it is to be underſtood of that Idumea, or land 


of Edom, only, which lay between the lake of Sodom and the 
Red ſea, and was afterwards called Arabia Petræa; nor are 
any other Edomites ſpoken of in them, than thoſe which in- 


| habited in that country, excepting only in one pallage © in the 


prophet Malachi. But theſe Edomites * being driven from 


thence by the Nabatheans, while the Jews were in the Baby- 


loniſh captivity, and their land lay deſolate, they then took. 
poſſeſſion of as much of the ſouthern part of it as contained 
what bad formerly been the whole inheritance of the tribe of 
Simeon, and alſo half of that which had been the inheritance 


of the tribe of Judah, and there dwelt ever after, till at length, . 


going over into the religion of the Jews, they became incor- 
1 . 5 porated 
2 x Maccab. iv. 41. Joſephus, ibid. . 
b x Maccab. iv. 60. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 11. 
© 1 Maccab. iv. 61. Joſeph. ibid. | 
d Part I, Book 1. 5 
© Malachi i. 3. 4. There God ſpeaks, ver. 3. of his having laid the 
mountains and heritage of Eſau avajie ; which was done on their expul- 
fion by the Nabathears out of that mountainous country, lying between 
the Red ſea and the lake of Sodom, where they formerly had their in- 
heritance, The 4th verſe contains their brag, that they auould retu1i 


_ again into this their ancient country, rebuild the deſolated cities, wwhich they 


formerly there peſſeſſed, and again davell in them, But hereto God, by the 
mouth of his holy prophet, demes them ſucceſs, telling them, that 45 
Viſt as they ſhould build he avould pull down again: and ſo it accordingly 
happened; for the Edomites could never again recover that country. 

t See an account hereof in the firſt part of this hiſtory, book 1. und, 
the year 740. e | 
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orated with them into the ſame nation. And this only is the 
Idumea, and the inhabitants of it the only Edomites, or Idu- 
means, which are any where ſpoken of after the Babyloniſh 
captivity. After their coming into this country, Hebron, 
which had formerly been the metropolis of the tribe of Judah, 
thenceforth became the metropolis of Idumea; and in the road 


between that and Teruſalem lay Bethſura, at the diſtance of five 


furlongs from the latter, ſaith the author of the ſecond book * 
of Maccabees ; but others put 1t at a much greater diſtance, 
and theſe ſeem to be neareſt to the truth of the matter. 

When the neighbouring nations round about heard that the 
Jews had again recovered the city and temple of 


Jeruſalem, new dedicated the ſanctuary, erected a rm 94s 
new altar in it, and agua reſtored the Jewiſh wor- cabzus 3. 


ſhip in that place, d they were much moved with 
envy and hatred againſt them hereon ; and therefore, taking 


counſel together againſt them, reſolved to act in concert toge- 


ther for their utter extirpation, and began to execute this reſo- 


lution, by putting all of them to death who were found ſo- 
journing any where among them, purpoſing to join with An- 


tiochus for the effecting of all the reſt in the utter deſtruction 
of the whole race of Iſrael. 

But Antiochus dying in the interim, this broke all the mea- 
ſures which they had concerted together for this miſchief, 


For, on his paſſing into Perſia, to gather up the arrears of tri- 


bute which were there due to him, being told, that © the city 
of Elymais in that country was greatly renowned for its riches 
both of gold and filver, and that there was 1n it a temple 4 of 
Diana, in which were vaſt treaſures, he marched thither, with 


intent to take the city, and ſpoil that and the temple in it, in 


the ſame manner as he had done at Jeruſalem. But, on fore 
notice had of this defign, the people of the country round about, 
as well as the inhabitants of the city, joining together in de- 
tence of their temple, beat him off with ſhame and confuſion ; 
whereon * he retired to Ecbatana in Media, greatly orieved 
for this baffle and diſappointment. On his arrival thither, * 


news came to him of what had happened to N:canor and Ti- 


motheus 1n Jude ; at which being ergeeding y enraged, he 


haſtened 


A * Chap, ll. Ver. . 
ae, Maccab. v. 1. 2. 
© 1 Maccab. vi. 1.2. &c. 

d © Pelbius ſaith, it was a temple of Diana (in Excerptis Valcfii, p. 
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haſtened back, with all the ſpeed he was able, to execute the 


utmoſt of his wrath upon the people of the Jews, breathing no- 
thing elſe but threats of utter deſtruction and utter extirpation 
againſt them all the way as he went. As he was * thus haſten. 
ing towards the country of Babylonia, through which he was 
to paſs in his return, he met on the road with other meſſengers, 


dwyhich brought him an account how the Jews had defeated Ly- 
| fias, recovered the temple of Jeruſalem, pulled down the images 


and altars which he had there erected, and reſtored that place 


to its former worſhip : at which being enraged to the utmoſt 


fury, he commanded his charioteer to double his ſpeed, that he 


might be ſooner on the place to execute his revenge upon this 
people, threatening, as he went, that he would make Jeruſalem 


a place of ſepulture for the Jews, wherein he would bury the 
whole nation, deſtroying them all to a man. But, © while theſe 
proud words were in his mouth, the judgements of God over- 


took him: for he had no ſooner ſpoken them, but he was ſmit- 
ten with an incurable plague, a great pain ſeizing his bowels, 
and a grievous torment following thereupon in his inward 


parts, which no remedy could abate. However, 4 he would not 
ſlacken his ſpeed ; but, {till continuing in the ſame wrath, he 


drove on 1n the ſame haſte to execute 1t, till at length, his cha- 


riot overthrowing, he was caſt to the ground with ſuch vio- 


lence, that he was ſorely bruiſed and hurt in all the members 


of his body; whereon he was put into a litter ; 3 but not being 


able long to bear that, he was forced to put in at a town © 
called Tab, lying in the mountains of Parætacene, ? in the 


confines of Perſia and Babylonia, and there betake ® himſelf to 
his bed, where he ſuffered horrid torments both in body and 
mind. For in his body i a filthy ulcer broke out in his ſecret 
parts, wherein were bred an innumerable quantity of vermin 
continually flowing from it; and ſuch a ſtench proceeded from 
the ſame, as neither thoſe that attended him nor he himſelt 
could well bear ; and in this condition * he lay languiſhing and 


rotting till he died. And all this while the torments of his mind 
were as grout as the torments of his body, cauſed by the re- 
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flections which he made on his former actions. Polybins * tells 
us of this, as well as Joſephus, and the authors of the firſt and 
ſecond book of Maccabees; and adds hereto, that it grew ſo 
far upon him as to come to a conſtant delirium, or ſtate of 
madneſs, by reaſon of ſeveral ſpectres and apparitions of evil 
ſpirits, which he imagined were continually about him, re- 
proaching and ſtinging his conſcience with accuſations of his 
paſt evil deeds which he had been guilty of. Polybius ſaith, this 
was for the ſacrilegious attempt which he made upon the 
temple of Diana in Elymais, overlooking that which he had 
actually executed upon the temple at Jerufalem. Joſephus Þ 
reproves him for this, and, with much more reaſon and juſtice, 
lays the whole cauſe of bis ſuffering in this ſickneſs, as © did 
alſo Antiochus himſelf, to what he did at Jeruſalem, and the 
temple of God in that place, and the horrid perſecution which 
he thereon raiſed againſt all that worſhipped him there. For 
the ſacrilege at Elymais was only attempted, that at Jeruſalem 
was fully committed, with horrid impiety againſt God, and 
with as horrid cruelty againſt all thoſe that ſerved him there: 
and the former ſacrilege, if it bad been committed, had been 
only againſt a falſe deity; but the latter was againſt the true 
God, the great and almighty Creator of heaven and earth. 
However, it is a great confirmation of what is above related 
out of Joſephus and the two books of the Maccabees, of the 
fignal judgement of God which was executed upon this wicked 
tyrant, that Polybius, an Heathen author, doth agree with them 
herein as to the matter of fact, though he differs from them in 
aſſigning a wrong cauſe for it. It ſeems Antiochus, being at 
length awakened by his afflictions, became himſelf fully ſen- 
ſible, that all his ſufferings in them were from the hand of 
God upon him for what he had done againſt the temple at * 
ruſalem, and his ſervants that worſhipped him there. For he d 
ackowledged all this before his death, with many vows of what 
he would do for the repairing of all the evil which he had 
there done, in caſe be ſhould again recover. But his repent- 
ance came too late; God would not then hear him: and there- 
fore, after having languiſhed out a while in this miſerable con- 
dition, and under theſe horrid torments of body and mind, he at 
length, 
2 In Excerptis Valeſii, p. 144. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 13. 


© 1 Maccab. vi. 12. 13. 2 Maccab. ix. TRETY Toſephus, ibid. 
di Maccab. vi. 12. 13. 2 Maccab. ix. 11—18. Joſeph. 42000 lib. 12. 
c. T 13. 
* Maccab. vi. 16. 2 Maccab. ix. 28. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 13. 
Appian. in Syriacis. Polybius 1 in Excerptis Valeſ!!, p. 144. Hieronymus 
ag Dan. xi, 36, Eufcbius in Chronico, | 
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length, being half conſumed with the rottenneſs of his ulcer, 
gave up the ghoſt and died, after he had reigned * full 11 years. 
And I cannot forbear here remarking, that moſt of the great 
perſecutors have died the like death, by being ſmitten of God 
in the like manner 1n the ſecret parts. Thus died Herod, the 
great perſecutor of Chriſt and the infants at Bethlehem ; and 
thus died Galerius Maximianus, the author and the great 
perſecutor of the tenth and greateſt perſecution againſt the 
primitive Chriſtians ; and thus alſo died Philip II. king of 
Spain, as infamous for the cruelty of his perſecutions, and the 
numbers deſtroyed by it, as any of the other three. As to the 
manner of Herod's death, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. of it 
hereafter 1n 1ts proper place; and, as to the death of the other 
two, that of Galerius is deſcribed by > Euſebius and © Lac- 
tantius, and that of Philip II. by 4 Mezeray; and to theſe au- 
thors I remit the reader for an account of them. 

Antiochus the Great, having attempted the like ſacrilege in 
the country of Elymais as Antiochus his ſon did in the city of 
Elymais, and periſhed in it, © as hath been above related, this 
hath made ſome think, that the parity of names hath been the 
cauſe of this parity of facts being attributed to both, and that 
only one of them was guilty of this ſacrilegious attempt which 
is related of both. And, on this ſuppoſition, * Scaliger chargeth 
Jerome with a blunder, for ſaying, in his comment on the 11th 
chapter of Daniel, chat Antiochus the Great, fighting againſt 
the Elymeans, was cut off by them with all his army. For he 
will have it, that this was not true of Antiochus the Great, 
but only of Antiochus Epiphanes : and yet many other au- 
thors atteſt the ſame thing with Jerome, that Antiochus the 
Great was thus cut off in the ſacrilegious attempt, and none 
ſay it of Antiochus Epiphanes; for he eſcaped from the baffle, 
though he loſt many of his men in it, and died afterwards. 
So faith 5 Appian; and fo ſaith Þ Polybius, as well as Joſephus, 
and both the authors of the firſt and ſecond books of the Mac- 

cabees. 
ſp « $0 ſay Porphyry, Euſebius, Jerome, and Sulpitius Severus. But the 
author of the firſt book of Maccabees faith, he began his reign in 
the 137th year of the kingdom of the Greeks, and died the 149th year, 
which makes him reign 12 years. For the reconciling of this it muſt be 
{aid, that he began his reign in the ending of the 137th year, and ended 
it in the beginning of the 145th year of that æra. 0 | 

b Hiſt. Eccl. viii. 16. | 

© De Mortibus Perſecutorum, c. 33. 

d Hiſtory of France, under the year 1598. 

© Part II. book 2. under the year 187. 

f In Animad. ad Euſebii Chronicon, {ub No, 1825. p- 110. 
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cabees. And although both the ſacrileges were attempted in the 
country of the Elymeans, yet it was not upon the ſame temple 
that the attempt was made. That of Antiochus the Great was 
upon the temple of Belus, the great god of the Eaſt; and that 
of Epiphanes was upon the temple of Diana; and there was a 
Perſian Diana, Tacitus tells us; and, that this goddeſs had a 
temple among the Ely means, is atteſted by Þ Strabo, who tells 
us alſo of it, and that it was very rich; for he ſaith, that it 
being afterwards plundered by one of the Parthian kings, © he 
took from 1t 10,000 talents. This temple, Strabo tells us, was 
called Azara, or rather, as 4 Caſaubon corrects it, Zara. 
Hence Diana was called e Zaretis among the Perſians, 
Antiochus Epiphanes having been a great oppreflor of the 
church of God, under the Jewiſh economy, and the type of 
Antichriſt, which was to oppreſs it in after ages under the 
Chriſtian, more is prophetically ſaid of him in the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, than of any other prince which theſe prophe- 
cies relate to; the better half of the 11th chapter, that is, 
from the 20th verſe to the 45th, which is the laſt of that chap- 
ter, is wholly concerning him; and there are ſeveral paſſages 
alſo in the gth and 12th chapters which relate to him. The 
whole may be divided into two parts, whereof the firſt is con- 
cerning his wars with Egypt, and the ſecond 1s concerning the 
perſecutions and oppreſſions brought by him upon the Jewiſh 
church and nation, and theſe were all fulfilled in the actions 
of his reign. 
And firſt, as to his wars with Egypt, what is ſaid, chap. x1. 
ver. 25. 40. 42. 42. was accompliſhed in his ſecond expedition 
into that country, "and the actions done by him therein, which 
are above related. What is in the 26th verſe was fulfilled by 
the revolt of Ptolemy Macron from King Philometor, and the 
treachery and mal-adminiſtration of Lenæus, 13 and 
other miniſters and oſſicers employed under him. What is in 
the 25th verſe had its completion in the meeting of Antiochus 
and Philometor at Memphis, where the two kings, both in the 
time of the ſecond and of the third expedition of Antiochus in- 
to Egypt, did * frequently eat at the ſame table, and conferred 
together ſeemingly as friends; Antiochus pretending to take up- 
on him the care of the kingdom, for the intereſt of Philometor, 
his nephew, and Philometor pretending to confide in Antiochus, 
as his uncle, in all that he was thus doing. But both herein 
ſpoke lies to each other; for, in reality, they both intended quite 


| | the 
* Annalium, lib. 3. C. 62. d In notis ad p. 744. 
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the contrary ; Antiochus's deſign being under the pretence 
above mentioned, to ſeize all Egypt to himſelf, and Philome. 
tor's to take the firſt opportunity to diſappoint him of it, as ac. 


cordingly at length he did by his agreement with his brother 


what js foretold in the 29th and zoth verſes of the ſame chap- 
ter, For Antiochus, on his heating of this agreement, pulled 
off his vizard, and openly owned his deſign for the uſurping of 


and th Alexandrians, as is above related. Whereon followed 


Egypt to himſelf, and, for the full executing of it, returned and 
came again towards the South, that is, into Egypt, in his laſt 
expedition into that country. Bur he did not then prevail, as in 


the former and the latter i. e. in his two preceding attempts 
upon that country), becauſe of the ſhips that came from Chittin 
(i. e. the country of the Grecians) againſt him, which brought 


Popilius Lænas and the other Roman ambaſſadors to Alexan- 
dria, who made him, to his great grief, return out of Egypt, 
and quit all his deſigns upon that country. However, what is 
foretold in the 42d and 43d verſes, of his ſtretching forth his 


hand upon the land of Egypt, and bit having power over the 
treaſures of gold and ſilver, and all other the precious things of 


that country, had its thorough completion ; for he miſerably 


harafſed and waſted the whole land of Egypt i in all his expedi- 
tions into it, * carrying thence vaſt treaſures of gold and filver, 
and other riches, in the prey and ſpoils taken in it by him and 


his followers. And there ended all the prophecies of Daniel 


which relate to the wars that were between the kings of Syria 
and the kings of Egypt: for, in thoſe prophecies, the &ings of 
the North were the kings of Syria, and the kings of the South 
the kings of Egypt, as hath been above related. 

As to the other partof Daniel's prophecies of this king, which 
relate to the perſecutions and oppreſſions which he W 


upon the Jewiſh church and nation; what is ſaid, chap. x 

ver. 22, of the Prince of the covenant being broken before zn, 
foreſhewed what he did to Onias the high prieſt, who was de- 

poſed and baniſhed by him, and at length murdered by one of 


his lieutenants: for the high prieſt of the Jews was the prince 
of the Moſaic covenant. What is ſaid, in the 28th verſe, of his 


Heart being ſet againſt the holy covenant, on his returning fron 


Egypt, and of the exploits which he did thereon, foreſhewed what 
he a0 to Judah and Jeruſalem, on his return from his ſecond 


expedition into the ſaid country of Egypt, when, without a 


cauſe, he murdered and enſlaved ſo many af the Jewiſh nation, 
and robbed the city and temple of Jeruſalem of all their riches | 


and treaſure. What 1s lad.) in the zoth verſe foretold the grief 


with 
* Vide Athenzum, lb. S. p. 195. F. 
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evith which he returned from his fourth and laſt expedition 
into Egypt, by reaton of the baffle which he then met with 


from the Romans of all his deſigns upon that 8 4 and 
the indignation and wrath which then, in his irrational fury, 


he vented upon the Jewiſh church and nation, in ſending Apol- 
lonius to deſtroy Jeruſ.lem, and make to ceafe the Jewiſh wor- 
ſhip in that place. What is contained in the 3ſt verfe, and 
thoſe that follow to the 30th, agreeable to what was before 
prophefied, chap. viii. ver. 9—12. and ver. 23—25- foretold 
his taking Tony the daily ſacrifice, and all elſe that he did for 
the ſuppreſſing of the] with worſhip, and the deſtroying of 


the whole Je -wiſh nation, which is above related. The 44th 


verſe and the 45th of the ſame x1th chapter, foretold his laſt 


expedition which he made, firſt into Armenia, and from thence 


into the Kaſt, and his there coming to an end. and periſhing in 
that miſerable manner as hath been related, having firſt planted 
the tabernacles of hi: paldce, that is, his abſolute regal authori- 
ty, in the glorious holy mountain rüden the ſeas, that i is, in Je- 
ruſalem, which ſtood in a mountainous fituation between the 
Mediterranean ſea and the ſea of Sodom; for it was built in 
the mid way betwixt both, on the mountains of Judea. 
Never were any prophecies delivered more clearly, or ful- 
filled more exactly, than all theſe prophecies of Daniel were. 
Porphyry, who was a great enemy to the holy ſcriptures, as 
well of the Old Teſtament as of the New, * acknowledged this. 
And therefore he contends, that they were hiſtorical narra— 
tives, written after the facts were done, and not prophetecal 
predictions foretelling them to come. This Porphyry ® was a 
learned Heathen, born at T yre in the year of Chriſt 233, and 
there called © M. :)chus ; which name, on his going among the 
Greeks, he changed into that of Porphyr ry, that ſignitying the 
la ne in the Greek language which Malchus did in the Phœni- 
cian, the language then ſpoken at Tyre. He being a bitter ene- 
my to the Chriſtian religion, © wrote a large volume againſt it, 
containing 15 books, whereof the 12th was wholly againſt the 
prophectes of Daniel. Theſe concerning the Perſian kings and 
the Macedonian that reigned as well in Egypt as in Aſia, having 
been all, according to the beſt hiſtorians, exactly fulfilled, he 
could not diſprove them by denying their completion; and 
VoI. III. P | theretore, 


: Apud Hieronymum i is Proc mio ad Comment. in Daten 
5 Vide Holſtemum in Vita Porphyrii, et Voſum de Hiſt. Gracie, 
10. 2. c. 16. 

Malchus, from the Phoenician or Hebrew word Melec, ſignifieth 


ng, and Hoppupieg did the fame in Greek, that 1s, one that wore purple, 


* none out kings and royal perſons then did, 
© Hieroaymus in Proœ mio ad Comment. in Danielem. 
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therefore, for the overthrowing of their authority, he took the 
quite contrary courle, and laboured to prove their truth; and 


from * hence alledged, that, being ſo exactly true in all parti. 
_ culars, they could not therefore be written by Daniel ſo may 


years before the facts were done, but by ſome one elſe under his 
name who lived after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. For the 


making out of which, his main argument was, tbat all con- 
tained in the prophecies of Daniel relating to the times pre- 
ceding the death of Antiochus Epiphanes was true, and that 
all that related to the times which followed after was falſe, 
The latter propoſition he belaboured, thereby to overthrow all 
that the Chriſtians alledged from theſe prophecies for the Mel. 


fiah, which he would have thought to be all falſe; and the 


other propoſition he endeavoured to clear, thereby to make 
out, that the whole book was ſpurious, not written by Daniel, 
but by ſome one elſe, after the facts therein ſpoken of were 


done, as if that could not be prophetically foretold which was 
ſo exactly fulfilled. And for this reaſon was it, that he took 


upon him to prove thoſe facts to be ſo exactly true as in thoſe 
Prophecies contained. For which purpoſe, he made uſe of the 


beſt Greek hiſtorians then extant. b Such were Callinicus Su- 
torius, Diodorus Siculus, Hieronymus, Polybius, Poſidonius, 


Claudius Theon, and Andronicus Alypius; and from them 
made evident proof, that all that 1s written in the x1th chap- 


ter of Daniel was truly, in every particular, acted and done 
in the order as there related; and from this exactneſs of com- 
pletion endeavoured to infer the aſſertion mentioned, that theſe 
prophecies were written after the facts were done, and there- 
fore are rather hiſtorical narratives relating things paſt, than 


Prophetical predictions foreſne wing things afterwards to come. 


But Jerome turns the argument upon him, and with more 
ſtrength of reaſon infers, that this way e of oppoling thele 
prophecies gives the greateſt evidence of their truth, in ths: 


what the prophet foretold 1s hereby allowed to be ſo exactly 


fulfilled, that he ſeemed to unbelievers not to foretel things to 


come, but to relate things paſt. Jerome, in his comments on 


Daniel, makes uſe of the ſame authors that Porphyry did; 
and what is in theſe comments are all the remains which we 


now have of this work of that learned Heathen, or of molt ct 


thoſe authors which he made uſe of in it. For this whole work 
01 


3 2 Hierony mus, ibid, 

d Hieronymus in Procemio ad Comment. in Damielem. 

Jerome, ſpeaking of Porpbyry as to this matter, hath theſe wor. 48. 
OCujus impugnatio teſtimonium veritatis eſt, Fanta enim dictorum 
iger fuit, ut propheta incredulis hommibus non videatur futura dixit- 
F {e, {cd narraſle præterita.“ In Progemio ad Comment, in Daniclm: 
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of Porphyry 1 15 now loſt, as are alſo moſt of the hiſtories above 


mentioned which he quotes in it. For the hiſtories of Callint- 


cus Sutorius, * Hieronymus, b Poſidonius, Claudius Theon, 
and © Andronicus Alypius, are wholly periſhed; as is alſo the 
greateſt part of Polybius and Diodorus Siculus. Had we all 
theſe extant, we might from them be enabled to make a much 
clearer and fuller explication of theſe prophecies, eſpecially 
from Callimicus Sutorius, © who lived in the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius, the Roman emperor ; and having, fin ten books, 
written an Iiſtory of the affairs of Alexandria, included there- 
in much of the Jewiſh tranſactions, And it is to be lamented, 
that not only theſe authors, and this work of Porphyry, in which 
he made ſo much uſe of them, are now loſt ; but that alſo the 
books of Euſebius, Apollonarius, and Methodius, 5 which they 
wrote in anſwer to this Heathen adverſary, have all undergone 
the ſame fate, and are, in like manner, to the great damage both 


of divine and human knowledge, wholly loſt, excepting only 


ſome few ſcraps of Methodius, preſerved in quotations out of 
him by John Damaſcen and Nicetas. For, were theſe ſtill ex- 
tant, eſpecially that of Apollonarius, > who wrote with the 
greateſt exactneſs of the three, no doubt, much more of thoſe 
authors would have been preſerved 1n citations from them 
than we now have of them, there being at preſent no other 
remains of thoſe ancient hiſtorians (excepting Polybius and 


Diodorus Siculus) but what we have in Jerome's comments 


on Daniel, and his proem to them. 


Jerome and Porphyry exactly agree in their e of 


the 11th chapter of Daniel, i till they come to the 21ſt verſe. 
For what follows from thence to the end of the chapter was all 
explained by Porphyry to belong to Antiochus be . and 
to have been all tranſacted in the time of l. is 1eign, But Je- 

rome here differs from him, and ſaith, that moſt of this, as 
„ wel} 


a This Hieronymus wrote an hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Alexander. 
See of him above, part I. book 8. under the year 311. 

b Polidonius was of Apamea in Syria, and wrote, in 52 books, a con- 
tinuation of Polybius down to the wars of Czziar and Pompey, in which 
time he flouriſhed. 

Who Claudius Theon and Ces Alroin were, or of what 
times they w rote, we have no account. 

0 Hieronymus in Dan. xi. 1. 2. 3. &. 

© For he was contemporary with Galen, who lived in that time. 
Suidas in Kezxaivizog. 

f Suidas, ibid. 

Hieronymus in 1 Procemio prædicto. 

* Philoſtorgiue, lib. 8. c. 14. 
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well as ſome parts of the Sth and 12th chapters of the ſame 
book, relate principally to Antichriſt; that, although ſome 
particulars 1 in theſe prophecies had a typical completion! in An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, yet they were all of them wholly and ul- 
timately fulfilled only in Antichriſt; and this, he ſaith, was 
the general ſenſe of the fathers of the Chriſtian church in his 
time. And he explains it by a parallel taken from the 71ſt 
pſalm (i. e. the 72d, according to the Septuagint), which in 
ſome parts of it was typ:cally true of Solomon, and therefore 
it is called a pſalm for Solomon, but was wholly and ultimate- 
ly only ſo of Chriſt. And therefore he would have thele pro- 
phecies which are in the 8th chapter of Daniel, ver. 9—12. 
and ver. 23—20. and chap. xi. ver. 2I—45. and chap. xii. 
ver 6—13. to be fulfilled in the fame manner, that is, in pat 
and typically in Antiochus, but wholly and ultimately only in 
Antichriſt, The truth of the matter ſeems to be this, that as 
much of theſe prophecies as relate to the wars of the king of 
the North and the King of the South (that is, the king of Sy. 
ria and the king of Egypt) was wholly and ultimately fulfil- 
led in thoſe wars: but as much of theſe prophecies as related 
to the profanation and perſecution which Antiochus Epipha- 
nes brought upon the Jewiſh church was all typically fulfilled 
in them; but they were to have their ultimate and thorough 
completion only in thoſe profanations and perſecutions which 
Antichriſt was to bring upon the church of Chriſt in after- 
times. 

One particular mentioned in 1 theſe prophecies of Daniel, and 
rulfilled under Antiochus, is eſpecially taken notice of, as ty- 
pifying in him what was to happen under Antichriſt in after— 
times, that is, the profanation of the temple at Jeruſalem, and 
the ceaſing of the daily ſacrifices in it. This Daniel a faid was 
to continue for a time, and times, and an half of time, that is, 
three years and an half, a time in that place 187 üfying a year, 
and times two yearn, and an half of a time an half year, as all 
agree; and fo long.“ Joſephus tells us, the profanation of the 
temple and tie interruptipg of the daily ſacrifices in it Jaſted, 
that 1s, from © the coming of Kpollonius, 880 his profanation 
of the ſaid temple, to the purifying of it, and the new dedica- 
tion of that and the new altar in it by. 4 Judas Maccabaus 
This propl: cy, therefore, was primarily and typic cal fulfil 
1 that profanation and new dedication of the temple and altar 


2 Daniel xii. 9. | 
d In Pretatione ad Hiſtortiam de Bello o jJudaico, & in pf! II Iten a, 
lid. 1. . neee. 
I Maccab. i. 29 — 40. 2 Maccab. v. 2436. 
11 Maccad. iy. 41— bo. 
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at Jeruſalem: but its chief and ultimate completion was to be 
in that profanation of the church of Chriſt which it was to 
ſuffer under the reign of Antichriſt for the ſpace of thoſe 1260 
days * mentioned in the Revelations. For thoſe days there ſig- 
nify ſo many years, and three years and an half, reckoning 
them by months of 3o days levgth, make juſt 1260 days. 
Theſe days, therefore, literally underſtood, make the three 
years and an half during which the profanation and perſecu- 


tion of Antiochus remained in the church of the Jews; and 


the ſame, myſtically underſtood, make the 1260 years during 


which the profanation and perſecution of Antichriſt was to re- 


main in the church of Chriſt, at the end whereof the church 
of Chriſt is to be cleanſed and purified of all the profanations 
and pollutions of Antichriſt, in the ſame manner as at the end 
of three years and an half the temple at Jeruſalem was cleanſed. 
and purified from all the profanations and pollutions of An- 
tiochus. One objection againſt this is, that Daniel, chap. Xii. 
11. reckons the duration of this profanation by the number of 
1290 days, which can neither be applied to the days of the pro- 
fanation of Antiochus nor to thoſe of Antichriſt, for it exceeds 


both by the number of 30. Many things may be ſaid for the 


probable ſolving of this difficulty, but I mall offer at none of 


them. Thoſe that {hall live to ſee the extirpation of Antichriſt, 
which will be at the end of thoſe years, will beſt be able to 
unfold this matter, it being of the nature of ſuch prophecies not 
thoroughly to be underſtood till they are thoroughly fulfilled. 

But in the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, all the prophecies 
of Daniel that were concerning him, or any other of the Ma- 
cedonian kings that reigned either in Egypt or Aſia, having, 


as far as they related only to them, a full ending, I thall here 
alſo end this book. 
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heard of the death of Epiphanes, tcok Antiochus his ſon, who 
was then under his care, and placed him on the throne, giving 
him the name of kagodins Eupator, and aſſumed to himſelf 
the tuition of his perfor, and the government of his Kingdom, 
without any regard had to the appointment of the dead king, 


04 Philip, finding himſelf too weak to contend with bim 


about it, à fled imo Egypt, hoping there to have ſuch afliftance 
as ſhould enab'e wi to make 2608 his claim to that which 
Lyſias liad uſurped from him. 

At this time b Ptolemy Macron, governor of Cœle. Syria 


and Phœnicia, from being a great enemy to the Jews, beco- 


ming their friend: remitted of the rigour of his perſecutions 
againſt them, and, as far as in him lay, endeavoured to have 
peace made with them ; which handle being laid hold of by 
ſon:e of the courtiers to accuſe bim before the king, they lad 
very hard upon him, calling him traitor at every word, be- 
cauſe, having been truſted by Ptolemy Philometor with the 
government of Cyprus, he had gone over to Antiochus Epi. 
phanes, and treacherouily delivered up that iſland unto him 
for it ſeems, how beneficial ſoever the treaſon was, the traitor 
was ſtill odious unto them for it. Whereon he was deprived 


of his government, and Lyſias was placed in it in his teac . 


and, no other ſtation being aſſigned him where he might be 
ſupported with honour or ſufficiency of maintenance ſuitable 
to his degree, he could not bear this fall, and therefore poi- 
foned himſelf and died. And this was an end which his trea- 
chery to his former maſter, and the great hand he had in the 
cruel and unjuſt perſecution of the Jews ſufficiently deſerved, 

In the interim, Judas Maccabzus was not idle: for hearing 
© how the neighbourir g nations of the Heathens had confede- 
rated to deſtroy the whole race of [ſrae], and had already be- 
gun it by cutting off as many of them as were within their 
power (as hath been above mentioned), he marched out with 


his forces to be revenged on them: and whereas *the Edomites 


had been the forwardeſt in this conſpiracy, and, having joined 
with Gorgias, who was governor for the king of Syria in the 
parts thereabout, had done them much miſchief, he began firſt 
with them, and, having fallen into that part of their country 
which was called Acrabattene, he there flew of them no fewer 
than 20,000 men. From thence he led them fagainſt the chil- 

dren 
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dren of Bean, another tribe of the Fdowites that had been 
very troubleſome to them; and, having beaten them out of the 
field, ſhut them up in two of their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes; and, 
after having befieged them there for ſome time, at length took 
them both, and put all he found in them to the ſword, who 
were above 20,000 more. Some few were ſaved Bom this 
carnage by bribing ſome of the ſoldiers to let them eſcape; 
but Judas, à having W knowledge of it, convicted them of 
the treachery before the reſt of the people of the Jews that 
were with him, and cauſed them io be put to death for it. 
After this“ ſudas paſted over Jordan into the land of the 
Ammonites, where he had many conflicts with the enemies of 
the Jews ; and, having flain great numbers of them, took 


Jazar, weith the villages belonging thereto, and then returned 


again into Judea. 

Timotheus, who was governor for the king of Syria in 
thoſe parts, the ſame whom Judas had overcome two years 
before, being much exaſperated by this inroad made upon his 
province, © gathered together all the forces he was able, even 
4 very great army both of horſe and foot, and with them in- 
vaded Judea, purpofing no lefs than utterly to deſtroy the 
whole nation of the Jews. Whereon Judas went forth with his 
army to meet him, and having all, with humble fupplication 
and earneſt prayer, recommended their cauſe to God. in confi- 
dence of his merciful afiftance, en gaged theſe numerous forces 
with ſuch courage and vigour, that they overthrew them with 
a great flaughter, there being then flain of them 20,500 foot, 
and 600 horſemen. Whereon Timotheus fled to Gazara, a city 
of the tribe of Ephraim near the field of battle, where Chereas 
his brother was governor. Judas, purſuing them thither, be- 
et the place; and, having taken it on the 5th day, there Lew 
Timotheus, Cherens his brother, and A pollopha mes, another 
prime leader of the army. 


The Heathen nations 4 that lived bout the land of Gilead 


nearing of this overthrow, and the death of fo many of their 
friends that were {lain in it, for the revenge hereof, gat hered 
together with purpoſe to cut off and deſtroy all tie lews in 
thoſe parts: and, falling firſt on thoſe that dwelt in the land 
of Tob, which lay to the Eaſt of Gilead, flew 100 men of 
them, took their goods for a ſpoil, ard carried their wives and 
children iato captivity. Whcreon molt of the other Jews that 
dwelt in thoſe parts, for the avoiding of the like ruin, fled to 
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a ſtrong fortreſs in Gilead called Dathema, and there reſolved 
to defend themſelves : which the Heathens hearing of, forth. 
with drew thither in a great body, under the command of an. 
other Timotheus, the ſucceſſor and moſt likely the ſon of the 


former Timotheus that was ſlain at Gazara, to beſiege them. 
At the ſame time à the inhabitants of Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, 


and the other Heathens thereabout, were drawing together to 
cut off and deſtroy all the Jews of Galilee, in the ſame manner 
as had been attempted in Gilead. Judas being hereon ſent to 
for help both from Gilead and Galilee on this exigency, b by 
the advice of the ſanhedrim, or general council of the Jews, 
whom he conſulted on this occaſion, divided his army into 
three parts. With the firſt part, conſiſting of 8000 men, he 
and Jonathan his brother marched for the relief of the Gilead- | 
ites ; with the © ſecond, conſiſting of 3000, Simon, another of 


his brothers, was ſent into Galilee ; and d the reſt were left at 


Jeruſalem, under the command of Joſeph and Azarias, two 
prime leaders, for the defence of that place and the country 
adjacent, to whom Judas gave ſtrict charge not to engage with 
any of the enemy, but to ſtand wholly on the ns, till 
he and Simon ſhould be again returned. 

Judas and Jonathan * paſling over Jordan, in their way from 
thence to Gilead, marched through ſome part of the country 
of the Nabathæans ; with whom having peace, they learnt 
from them the great diſtreſs which their friends were then in; 


for not only thoſe in Dathema were hardly preſſed by a ſtrict 
ſiege, but all the reſt of the Jewiſh nation that were in Boſlora, 


Boſor, Caſphon, Maked, and the other cities of Gilead, were 
there cloſely ſhut up and impriſoned, with intention, on the 


taking of the fortreſs of Dathema, to have them all put to 


death in one day. Whereon Judas and Jonathan, immediately 


falling on Bollora, ſurpriſed the city, and, having {lain all the 
males, taken their ſpoils, and freed their brethren who were 
there impriſoned for {laughter, ſet the city on fire; and then, 
marching all night from thence towards Dathema, came thi- 


cher the next morning, juſt as Timotheus aud all his forces 
were ſtorming the place; whereon, falling on them behind, 
they put them all to the rout ; for, being ſurpriſed with this 
ſudden and unexpected aſſault, and terrified with the name of 
Judas, they were ſeized wich a. panic fright, and therefore 
immediately flung down their arms and fled ; and Judas flew 
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of them in the purſuit about 8000 men. After this, Judas 
took Maſpha, Caſphon, Maked, Bfor, and all the other cities 
of Gilead where the Jews were oppreſſed; ; and, having there- 
by delivered them from the deſtruction deſigned for them, he 
treated all thoſe places in the ſame manner as he had Boflora, 
that is, ſlew all the males, took their ſpotls, and ſet the cities. 
on fire, and then returned to Jeruſalem. 

And Simon's ſucceſs in Galilee was not much inter A 
for, on his coming into that country, he had there many con- 
flicts and encounters with the enemy, in all which carrying 
the victory, he at length drove all thoſe oppreſſors out of the 
country, and, having purſued them to the very gates of Pto- 
lemais, ſlew of them in that purſuit about 3000 men, and took 
their ſpoils. But, finding that the Jews of thoſe parts could 
not well be any longer there protected, by reaſon of the great 
number of their enemies in the regions round about them, and 
the difficulty of ſuccouring them at ſo great a diſtance from 
Jeruſalem, he gathered them all together, men, women, and 
children, with their ſtuff and all other their ſubſtance, to carry 
them with him into the land of Judah, where, being nearer 
to the protection of their brethren, they might live under it in 
better ſecurity. And he having accordingly, on his return, 
brought them thither with him, they were diſpoſed for the 
repeopling thoſe places which had been deſolated by the wee 
during the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Thus the two parties, that were ſent forth on the two ex- 
peditions mentioned, had both full ſucceſs in them, and re- 
turned with honour and triumph. But it did not ſo happen to 
the third party that was left at home. For ® Joſeph and Aza- 
rias, who were entruſted with the command of them, hearing 
of the noble exploits which Judas and Jonathan did in Gilead, 
and Simon in Galilee, thought to get them alſo a name by do- 
ing the like; and therefore, contrary to the orders that had 
been ſtrictly given them by Judas on his departure, not to fight 
with any till he and Simon thould be again returned, led forth 
their forces in an ill projeQed-expedition againſt Jamnia, a ſea- 
port on the Mediterranean, thinking to take the place. But 
Gorgias, who commanded in thoſe parts for the King of Syria, 
lalling upon them, put their whole army to flight, and flew of 
them in the purſuit about 2000 men, Thus this raſh attempt, 
made contrary to orders given, ended in the confuſion of thoſe 
that undertook it. But © Judas and his brothers, for their 
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noble decds and many valiant exploits, grew greatly renowned 
in the ſight of all Iſrael, and alſo among the Heathens where. 
ever their names were heard of. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus Philopater, who had, from 
the year in which his father died, been an hoſtage at Rome, 
and was now grown up to the 23 year of his age, hearing of 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the ſucceſſion of Eu- 
pator his ſon in the kingdom of Sy ria, which of right belonged 
to him, as ion of the elder brother of Epiphanes, à moved the 
ſenate "I the reſtoring of him to his father's kingdom; and, 
for the inducing them hereto, alledged, that, having been bred 


up in that city from his childhood, he ſhould always look on 


Rome as his country, the ſenators as his fathers, and their 
ſons as his brothers. But the ſenate, having more regard to 
their own intereſt than to the right of Demetrius, judged it 
would be more for the advantage of the Romans to have a 


boy reign in Syria than a thorough grown man, and one of 


mature under{tanding, as Demetrius was then known to be; 


and therefore decreed for the confirming of Eupator in the 
| kingdom, and ſent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aure- 
lius, ambaitadors into Syria, there to ſettle his affairs, and re- 


gulate them according to the articles of the peace which they 
nad made with Antiochus the Great, his grandfather, 
Lyſias, having received an account of the exploits of the 
Jews in Gilead and Galilee, was thereby much ex- 
122 97 7 aſperated againſt them; b and therefore, for the 
cabæus 3. Fevenging hereof, having gotten together an army 
of 80, coco men, with all the horſe of the king- 
dom, ard 80 elephants, marched with all this power to in- 
vade Juden, purpofing to make Jeruſalem an habitation for 


the Gentiles, and to wake a gain of the temple as of the 


other temples of the Heathens, and to ſet the high-prieſthocd 


to ſale ; and, being entered the country, he begun the war 
with the ſiege of Bethſura, a ſtrong fortreſs lying between Je- 
ruſalem and Idumea, which hath been before ſpoken of. But 
there Judas falling upon him, flew of his army 11,000 foot, 
and 1600 horſemen, and put all the reſt to flight. Whereon 


Lyſtas, growing weary of fo unproſperous a war, came to terms 
of peace with Judas and his people, and Antiochus ratified the 
ſame, in which matter the Jews found Q. Memmius and T. 


Manlius, who were then ambaſſadors from the Romans in Sy- 
ria, to be N rently and helpful unto them. By the terms 
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Ll 
of this peace, the decree of Antiochus Epiphuwes for the ob- 
liging of the Jews to conform to ihe religion of the Greeks 
was wholly reicinded, and liberty was granted them every where 
to live according to their own laws. This treaty was managed 
on the part oi Judas by two Jews, named John and Ablalom, 
whom he ſeit to Lyſias with bis demands. The letter which 
Lyſias wrote back in anfwer hereto “ bore date in the month 
Dioſcormthizs (or, as in the vulgar Latin, Dioſcorus), in the 
year 148. But there is no ſuch name of a touth to be found 
either in the Sy ro- Macedonian or in any other kalen dar of 
thoſe times. Scaliger and © Archbiſhop Uſher co jecture, 
that 1t was an intercalary month caſt in between the months 
Dyſtrus and Nanthicus in the Chaldean Kalendar, in the ſame 
manner as the month Veadar was caſt in between the months 
Adar and Niſan in the Jewich kaleiiar. And they are the 
more confirmed in this opiv ion, becauſe the month Xanthicus, 
which ſeems to have followed immediately after the faid month 
called Dioſcoriuthius, or Dioſcorus (for all the other letters 
and inſtruments that after followed relating to this peace are 
dated in the month Xanticus i, the fame year), an{wered to 
the Jewiſh month Niſan, and, begiuning about the fame time 
with it, was the firtt month of the ſpring among the Syrians, 
23 Niſan was among the Jews, But neither the Sz; 7rlans, Ma- 
cedonians, nor Chaldeans, having any ſuch intercalary month 
in their year, it ſeems more likely, that Dioſcorinthius, or 
Dioſcorus, was a corrupt writing for Dyſtrus (the montu ime 
mediately preceding Kanthicus in the Syto-Niacedonian ka- 
iendar), made by the error of the feribes. If any one will fay, 
that the month Dius among the e 6% did antwer to the 
month Dyſtrus of the Syro-Macedonians, becauſe “ D. us 

among the Bithynians did 1 And that, for this reaſon, it is 
in tue place above cited called Alto; Kegirbieg, I have pothit g to 
ay againſt it, becauſe it is not avy where faid, that J LH 
ot, what form the Corinthians framed their year by. And 1t 
is further to be taken notice of, that, whereas the dates of l 
me inſtruments concerning this PERS, as regiſtered © id the 
places cited, are in the 148th year of the Seleucidæ, this is to 
de underſtood according to the ſtyle of Chaldea, and not ac- 
cording to the {tyle of Syria. For the ſtyle of Chaldea began 
| — 
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one year after the ſtyle of Syria, * as hath been before obſerved; 
and therefore, what is here ſaid to have been done in the 148th 
year of the Chaldean reckoning was in the 149th year of the 
Syrian. And whereas, in the chronological table at the end of 
this book, tie 150th year, and not the 149th year, of the æra 
of the Seleucide, is put over againſt the 163d year before Chriſt, 
under which 1 place this treaty, it is not to be underſtood that 
theſe two years run parallel with each other from beginning to 
end, fo as exactly to anſwer each other in every part, but only, 
that the ſaid 1 50th year had its beginning in the ſaid 163d year 
before Chrilt, though not at the ſame time with it; for the Ju- 
lian year, by which I reckon the years before Chriſt, begins 
from the firſt of January; but the years of the era of the Se⸗ 
leucidæ, according to the reckonipg of the firſt book of Macca- 


bees, did not begin till about the time of the vernal equinox, 


three months after, and, according to the reckoning of the ſe- 
cond book of Maccabees, not till about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, nine months after. And therefore the ſaid three months 
ef te 103d year before Chriſt, which precede the beginning of 
the 150th year, according to the reckoning of the firit book of 
Maccabees, and tie ſaid nine months of the ſame 163d year before 
_ Criſt, which precede the beginning of the ſame 1 5oth year, ac- 

cordiug to the reckoning of the fecond book of Maccabees, are 
not to be accounted to the ſaid x50th year, but to the year pre- 
ceding, that is, to the 149th year accordi:; g to the ſtyle of Syria, 


which was the 148th year according to the ſtyle of Chaldea. And 


what is ſaid in this placeof this 163d before Chriſt, and of the ſaid 
15 oth year of the æra of the Seleucidæ, is to be underſtood of all 
the reſt of the years of the two æras as placed againſt each other 
in the ſaid tables, for they no otherwiſe anfwer each other than 
is here expreſſed. 


But this peace granted the Jews was not long lived. b Thoſe 


ho governed in the neighbouring places round about them, not 
being pleaſed with it, broke it as ſoon as Lyſias was gone again to 
Antioch, and took all opportunities to renew their former vexa- 
tions againſt them, among whom Timotheus, Nicanor, and Apol- 
lonius, the fon of Gennzus, were the moſt forward and active in 
troubling them. But* that war firſt begun by the men of Joppa; 
for they having there drowned in the ſea 200 of the Jews that 
dwelt among them in that city, Judas, for the revenging of this 
cruelty, fell upon them by night, and burnt their ſhipping, flay- 
ing all thoſe whom he found therein; and then d turning upon 
the Jamnites, who intended to do the like, he ſet fire to their 
Haven, and burnt all their navy, that was there laid up in it. 


After 
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After this, he was*called again to help theJews of Gilead againſt 
Timotheus. In his march thither, he was encountered by ſome 
of the Nomad, or wandering Arabs; but, he having vanquiſhed 
thera, they were forced to ſue for peace; which Judas having 

ranted to them, marched on againſt Timotheus: but, © meeting 
with obſtructions in his march from the men of Caſpis, acity that 
lay in his way, he fell upon them, and, having taken their city,flew 
the inhabitants, took their ſpoils, and deſtroyed the place. After 
this dhe came to Caraca in the land of Tob; but finding that Ti- 
motheus was gone from thence, leaving ſtrong garriſons in the 
fenced places of that country, he ſent Doſitheus and Soſipator, 
two of his captains, with a detachment againſt thoſe garriſons, 
and he himſelf marched with the main army to find out Timo- 


theus. Doſitheus and Soſipator ſoon made themſelves maſters of 
thoſe fenced places which they were ſent againſt, and flew thoſe 


that were garriſoned in them to the number of. 10,000 men. In 
ethe meanwhile Timotheus, having drawn all his forces together, 


to the number of 120,000 foot, and 2500 horſe, ſent the women 


and children that followed the army, with the baggage, into Car- 
nion, a ſtrong city in Gilead, and then pitched his camp not far 
from it, at a place called Raphon, ly ing on the riverJabboc. There 
Judas having found him, with his numerous army, paſſed over 

the river, and fell upon him; and, having gained the victory, 
llewof his army 30,000 men; and f Timotheus himſelf, as he fled, 
falling into the hands of Doſitheus and Soſipator, then return- 
ing from their conqueſts in the land of Tob to the reſt of the army, 
was taken priſoner by them. But having promiſed, for the ſaving 
of his life, the releaſe of many Jews then captives in the places 
under his command, who were ſeveral of them parents or bro- 
thers to ſome then preſent in the Jewiſh army, upon this condi- 


tion they gave him both his life and his liberty, and permitted 


him to go freely off. A great part of the reſt of the vanquiſhed 
army fled tos Carnion, where] udas purſuing them, took the place; 
and whereas many of them thereon fled to the temple of Atar- 


gatis, which was in that city, thinking there to find ſafety, he ſet 
| A 5 fire 

* 2 Maccab. xii. 10. de 2 Maccab. xit. 11. 12. | 
* 2 Maccab. xii. 1,—16. 42 Maccab. xit. 27—29. 
© I Maccab. v. 37—43. 2 Maccab. xii, 20-—23. 

f 2 Maccab. xii. 24. 25. | 
This city, in the firſt book of Macecabees, is called Carnaim. Strabo 
and Ptolemy make mention of it by the name of Carno, a city in Arabia. 

h This deity is by Strabo (lib. 16. p. 748.) ſaid to be a Syrian goddeſs, 
Pliny (lib. 5. c. 23.) faith, that flic was the ſame with Derceto; and he tells 
us (c. 13.) that ſhe was worilipped at Joppa in Phœnicia. Diodor. Sic. 
ib. 2. ſaith, that ſhe was worthipped at Aſcalon, and was there repreſented 
v an image having the form of a woman in the upper part, and that of a 
uh in the lower part. Hence this deity is conjectured to have been the 
ime with Dagon of the Philiftines. See Selden de Dis Syris, ſynt. 2. C.3, 

+ I Maccab. v. 44. 2 Maccab. xii. 26. 
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fre to it, and burnt it with all that were therein, and then, with 
fire and ſiwoid deſolating the reſt of the city, there ſlew in the 
whole 25,000 more of Tinte s forces that had taken refuge 
in it. A ad then gathering together all af the race of Iſrael that 

w:1e in the land of Gilead, or any of the parts adjoining, hecar- 
ried them with him, in his return to Judea, in the ſame manner 
an: tor the ſame reaſon that Simon had t'e Iſraelites of Galil-c 
the year before, aud, for the ſame end as he did, planted them in 
the deſolited paces of the land of Judah. But \ being in his v 27 
thither to pafs through Ep! ron, which! ay directly! in the road, 
ſo as not to afford any other Paſſage either to the right hand er 
the left, through. which he might elſe march his army, he wes 
neceſſitated to t ke his way through the city itſelf: but it being 

a g cat and ſtrœng city, ad well Sarrilon: d by Lyſias, they re- 
fuſed him peſſage, though he prayed it of thea in a peaccable 
mamner: whereon he Mult ted the place, and, having taken 1 


bv ſtorm, put all the wales to the ſword, to the numnbei 5 


2 5,000 perfatis; took their ſpcils, and razed the city to the 
ground, aud then, marching over the bellies of the ſlain, © re- 
Paſſed Jordan into the plains of Bethſan, then called Scy thopolis 
and fon thence return ung to Jeruialem, dhe and all his compa- 
ny went up to the temple in great joy to give thanks unto G0 
for the great ſucceſs with which he had been pleaſed to prof] per 
this expedition, and eſpecially for that they were all of them re- 
turned in lafety, without loſing any one man of all their Whole 
number, notwithſtanding the hazardous march and the wary 
dangerous enterpriſes they had been engaged in, which was ? 
ver. extraordinary inflance of God's merciful protection over 
them. This their return happened about the time of Pentecoil. 
After the feltival was over, Judas fled forth his forces again to 
mike war upon Gorgias and the Idumeans, who had been very 
vexatious to the Jews. In the battle which he fought v ith 
them 5 feveral of the Jews were flain; but in the reſult Tur das 


got the victory, and Gorgias, diffi cultly eſcaping, fled to Ma- 


riſa. The n next day after being the ſabbath, Judas withorew 
}1s forces to Odollam, a city near the field of battle, there to 
keep the day in all the duties of it. The i next day fol blowing, 
going forth to bury ſuch of their brethren as were flain in 


the battle, they found about every one of them ſome of the 
thin: 


» 4 6.2.5 


1 Maccab. v. 45. | 

b 1 Maccab. v. 4651. 2 Maccab. xii. 27. 28. 
© 1 Maccab.v. 52. 2 Maccab. 29—31. 

4d 1 Maccab. v. 54. 

2 Maccah. x11:-37; — | 

f 1 Macceb. v. 65 2 3 xii. 32+ 33• 

E 2 Nlaccab. Xl. 337. 

h 2 Maccab, Xii. 8. 

i 3 Maccab. xi. 39—45. 
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things that had been dedicated to the idols of the Heathens; 
which, though taken by them among the ſpoils of that war, 
were à forbidden by the law to be kept by them; Whereby per- 
ceiving for what cauſe God had given them up to be ſlain, Ju- 
das and all his company gave praiſe unto him, and humbly of- 
fered up their prayers for the pardon of the fin. And then 
making a collection through the whole camp, which amounted 
to 2000 drachms, ſent it to Jeruſalem. to provide fin- offerings, 
there to be offered up for the expiating of this offence, that 
wrath for it might not fall upon the whole congregation of 
Iſrael, as formerly it had in the caſe of Achan. 
After this Judas, carrying the war into the ſouthern parts 
of Idumea, ſmote Hebron and all the towns thereof; and, aſter 
having diſmantled this city, then the metropolis of Idumea, he 
paſſed from thence into the land of the Philiſtines ; and, having 
taken Azotus, formerly called Aſhdod, he pulled down their 
Heathen altars, burnt their carved 1mages, and took the ſpoils 
of the place; and, having done the ſame to the reſt of the cities 
of that country over which he had prevailed, he led back his 
men, loaded with the ſpoils of their enemies, again into Judea. 
But the garriſon of the Syrians {till holding the fortreſs of Acra. 
in Jeruſalem, they were a great thorn in the fides of the Jews, 
often ſallying out upon them as they paſſed up to the temple 
to worſhip, and cutting ſeveral of them off as often as they had 
the advantage ſo to do. Wherefore Judas, for the removal of 
| this miſchief, © called all the people together, and laid fiege to 
the place, purpoſing to deſtroy it; and, in order hereto, having 
provided all manner of engines of war fit for the purpoſe, he 
preſſed on hard all the methods of aſſault whereby he might 
take it. Hereon *ſome of the apoſtate Jews who had liſted them-_ 
ſelves in the garriſon, knowing they were to have no mercy 
ſhould the place be taken, found means to get forth, and, flying 
to Antioch, there made known to the king and his council the 
diſtreſs which this garriſon at Jeruſalem was in, and moved ſo 
effectually for their relief, that forthwith © an army was drawn 
together of an 100,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, with 32 ele- 
phants, and 300 armed chariots of war; and the King in per- 
lon, with his tutor Lyſias, having put himſelf at the head of 
them, marched with them into Judea, and, paſſing on to the 
borders of Idumea, there begun the war with the fiege of Beth- 
lura, f Judas, having gotten his forces together, though far 


Vol. III. 5 % inferior 
Deut. vii. 25. 26. b x Maccab. v. 65-63. 
I Maccab: vi. 19. 20. 41 Maccab. vi. 21-37. 
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inferior to thoſe of the enemy, there fell on them in the night, 
and, having ſlain 4000 of them before they had light enough 
to ſee where to oppoſe him, and thereby put the whole cam 


into confuſion, he retreated, on break of day, without ſuffering 


any loſs in the attempt. But, as ſoon as morning was up, * both 
fides prepared for an open battle, and Judas and his men, with 
great fierceneſs, begun the onſet; but, after having ſlain about 


690 of the king's men, finding they muſt be overpowered at 


length by ſo great a number, b they withdrew from the fight, 
and made a ſafe retreat to Jeruſalem. In this fight © Eleazar, 
ſurnamed Averan, one of Judas's brothers, was loſt by a very 
raſh and deſperate attempt which he made upon one of the 
king's elephants. For, ſeeing it to be higher than all the reſt, 


andarmed with royal harneſs, he ſuppoſed that the king him- 


ſelf was upon it; and therefore thinking, that, by ſlaying this 
elephant, he might with the fall of it cauſe the death of the 


king alſo, and thereby deliver his people, and gain to himſelf 


a perpetual name, he ran furiouſly to the beaſt, {laying on 


_ each hand all that ſtood in his way, till, being gotten under it; 


belly, he thruſt up his ſpear and flew him; whereon the beaſt 
falling dead upon him, cruſhed him to death with the weight 
thereof. After this Antiochus © returned to the ſiege of Beth- 


ſura; and, although the beſieged defended themſelves with 


great valour, and in ſeveral ſallies beat back the enemy, and 


\ burnt their engines of battery, yet at length, their proviſions 
failing them, they were forced to yield, and ſurrendered the 


place, upon articles of ſafety to their perſons and effects. 
From thence © Antiochus marched to Jeruſalem, and there 
beſieged the ſanctuary : and, when they within were almolt re- 
duced to the ſame neceſlity of ſurrendering that thoſe of Beth- 
ſura had been, by reaſon of the like failure of proviſions, they 
were relieved by an unexpected accident. For? Lyſias, having 
received an account, that Philip, whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
had at his death appointed guardian of his ſon, had, in his ab- 
ſence, ſeized Antioch, and there taken upon him the govern- 
ment of the Syrian empire, 5 he found it neceſſary to make 
peace with the Jews, that he might thereby be at liberty to 
return into Syria for expelling of this intruder: and according- 
1y peace being granted to them upon honourable and advan- 
tageoh 
4 1 Maccab. vi. 3 . 
b x Maccab. vi. 47. 
© Maccab. vi. 43—46. 
d x Maccab. vi. 49. 50. 2 Maccab. xii. 18—22 
© x Maccab. vi. 48. 51—54-+ 


a 1 Maccab. vi. 55. 56. 2 Maccab. xiii. 23, 
8 1 Maccab. vi. 57—61. 
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tageous conditions and ſworn to by Antiochus, he was admit- 
ted within the fortifications of the ſactuary; but, * when he 
ſaw how ſtrong they were, he cauſed them, contrary to the 
articles he had ſworn to, to be all pulled down and demoliſh- 
ed, and then returned towards Syria. | 
b Menelaus the high prieſt, in expectation not only of reco- 
vering his ſtation at Jeruſalem, but alſo of being made governor 3 
there, accompanied the King in this expedition, and was very 4 
forward and buſy in offering him his ſervice in it againſt his 
own people. But Lyſias, when he found what great inconve- 
niences attended this war, and was, by the ill conſequences of 
it, forced to make the peace I have mentioned, being much ex- * 
aſperated againſt this wretch, as the true and original author KY 
of all this miſchief, accuſed him to the king for it; whereon _ 
he was condemned to death, and, being carried to Berhcea, 4 
city of Syria, was there caſt headlong into a tower of aſhes | 1 
which was in that place, and there miſerably periſhed. This — 
was a puniſhment then uſed for ſacrilege, treaſon, and ſuch 
other great crimes which this wretch was very ſignally guilty 
of: in what manner it was executed hath been before deſcribed. 
On his death, the office of high prieſt was granted tod Alcimus, 4 
who was called alſo Jacimus, a man altogether as wicked. 
Whereon © Onias, the ſon of that Onias, who, by the procure- 
ment of Menelaus, was flain at Antioch, whoſe right it was to 
have ſucceeded in this office, not being able to bear the injuſ- 
tice whereby he was diſappointed of it, fled from Antioch, 
where he had hitherto reſided ſince his father's death, and 
went into Egypt; where, having inſinuated himſelf into the 
favour of Ptolemy Philometor, and Cleopatra his queen, he 
lived there all the reſt of his life, and will hereafter more than 
once be again ſpoken of in the future ſeries of this hiſtory. 
This expedition into Judea is ſaid, in the f ſecond book of 
Maccabees, to have been begun in the 149th year, z. e. of the 
æra of the Seleucidæ, and, 1n # the firſt book of Maccabees, its 
beginning is placed in the 1 5oth of the ſame æra. But what 
hath been before obſerved, that the firſt book of Maccabees 
reckons the beginning of theſe years from the time of the ver- 
nal equinox, and the ſecond book of Maccabees from the time 
| of the autumnal equinox, eaſily reconciles this difference: for 
| 8 Q 2 3 the 
9 Maceab. vi. 62. | | 
b 2 Maccab. xiii. 3—8. 
1 The ſame that is now called Aleppo. 
2 Maccab. xiv. 3. — Antiq. lib, 12. C: TS. & li, 20. c. 8. 
_ 1 ibid. — 
| * Chap. xiii. ver. I, 
* Chap. V1, ver. 20. | 
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the fix months of this very ſame year which were between 
theſe two equinoxes will be in the 152th year, according to 
the reckoning of the firſt book of Maccabees, and in the 149th, 
according to the reckoning of the ſecond, And therefore al! 
that can be inferred from hence 1s, that this expedition waz 
firſt made within the time of theſe fix months, and J reckon i: 
was ſo towards the latter end of them. 

On the king's return to Antioch, * Philip was driven thence 


and ſuppreſſed. I have before mentioned the flight of ti is Phi- 


lip into Egypt, in expectation there to be aſſiſted againſt Lylias, 
But the two brothers who there jointly reigned at this time 
being then fallen out, and at great variance with each other, he 
found nothing could be there done for him; and therefore re- 


turning again into the Eaſt, and having ® there gathered toge- 


ther an army out of Media and Perſia, took the advantage of the 
king's abſence on this expedition iuto Judea to ſeize the impe- 
rial city, but, being. on the King's return again expelled thence, 
he failed of ſucceſs in this atte: "pt, and periſhed in it. 

The variance between the two Ptolemys in Egypt, which I 
have laſt above mentioned, running to a great beight, the ſe- 
nate of Rome e wrote to their ambaſſadors Cneius Octavius, 
Spurius Lucrettus, and Lucius Aurelius, whom they had a little 
before ſent into Syria, to paſs from thence to Alexandria for the 

compoling of it. But, before they could go thither, Phyſcon, 
the younger brother, prevailing over Philometor, the elder, * 
had driven him out of the kingdom. Whereon © taking ſhip- 
ping for Italy, he landed at Brunduſium, and from thence travel- 
led to Rome on foot in a ſordid habit, and, with a mean attend- 
ance, there to pray the help of the ſenate for his reſtoration. 
© Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus Philopater, late king of Syria, 
who was then an hoſtage at Rome, as above mentioned, having 
gotten notice hereof, provided a royal equipage and royal robc3 
for him, that he might appear at Rome as a king, and rode 
forth to carry all this to him : but, on his meeting him on the 
road, at 26 miles diſtance from Rome, and preſenting him with 
- at; Ptolemy, though he very much thavked him for the kind- 
neſs and reſpects hereby offered unto him, yet was ſo far from 
accepting any thing of it, that he would not permit him ſo 
much as to accompany him the remainder of the journey, but 
entered Rome on foot, with no other than the ſame mean at- 
tendance and the ſame ſordid habit with which he firſt put 5 
el 
"x 8 vi. 63. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 15. 
Db x Maccab. vi. 56. | 
© Polyb. legat. 107. p. 938. 


d Porphyrius in Grzcis Euſeb. Scalig. p. 60. & 68. 
© Diodor, Sic. in Excerptis Vale li, p. 322. Val. Maximus, lib, 5. C5 
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houſe of an Alexandrian painter then living at BANE: Thus 


ner, he might the better expreſs the calamity of bis caſe, and 
the more eſſectually move the compaſſion of the Romans to- 


for him to the ſenate- houſe, and there excuſed themſelves to him, 


with thoſe ceremomes which were uſual in this caſe, telling him, 
that this was not from any neglect of theirs, but merely that his 
coming was ſo ſudden and private, that they knew not of it till 
his arrival. And then, having exhorted him to lay aſide his 
ſordid habit, and aſk a day to be publicly heard concerning the 
matter he came thither about, they, by ſome of their body, con- 
ducted him to lodgings ſuiting his royal dignity, and appointed 
one of their treaſurers there to attend him, and provide him 


with all things fitting at the public charge, as long as he ſhould 
ſtay in Rome. And when he had a day of audience, and made 


known his caſe, they immediately decreed his reſtoration, and 
ſent Quintus and Canuleius, two of their body, ambaſſadors 
with him to Alexandria, there to ſee it executed; who, on their 
arrival thither, compounded the matter between the two bro- 
thers ?, by aligning to Phyſcon the country of Libya and Cy- 


rene, and to Philometor Egypt and Cyprus, thereto reign apart, 


without interfering with each other in the government. 


Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, the Roman 


ambaſſadors above mentioned, bein gcome into Sy- 
ria, and finding that the king had more ſhips in 1 1 
his navy, and more elephants in his army, than 2 8 
the treaty made with Antiochus the Great, after e 
the battle of Mount Sipylus, allowed him to have, ® they cauſed 


ceeded the number allowed, and ſettled all other things there 
according as they thought would beſt be for the Roman intereſt. 
Which many not being able to bear, and great heart-burning 
and diſcontents being thereby cauſed among the people, one of 
them, called Leptines, out of a more than ordinary indignation 
which he had conceived hereat, fell upon One] ius, while he 
was anointing himſelf in the gymnafium at Laodicea, and there 
llew him. This Octavius had been a little before conſul of 
Rome, and was the © firit that brought that dignity into his fa- 
mily. From him was deſcended Octavius Ceſar, who, under 
) 2 the 
Polyb. leg. 113. & 1714. P. 201. by Epit. Li eli, lib. 46. Zonor. lib. 2. 


„ Apian. in Syriacis. Te ivb. leg at. L114 P. 944. & legat. I23. P. 954. 
Ciceronis Philippic, 9.5 


© Cicero, ibid. 


ſelf on this journey, and took up his lodging in the private 


he choſe to do, that, by his coming in ſo low and mean a man- 


wards him. As ſoon as the ſenate heard of his arrival, they ſent 


that they had not provided him with lodgings, nor received him 


thoſe ſhips to be burnt, and thoſe elephants to be ſlain, that ex- 
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the name of Auguſtus, was afterwards made emperor of Rome, 
Lyſias was thought under-hand to have excited this act. How. 


ever, as ſoon as it was done, he took care that ambaſſadors 


were ſent to Rome, to purge the king with the ſenate from 
having had any hand in it. But the ſenate, after having heard 
thoſe ambailadors, ſent them away without giving them any 
anſwer, ſeeming thereby to expreſs their reſentments for the 
murder of their ambaſlador by an angry ſilence, and to reſerve | 
their judgement as to the authors of it to a future inquiry. {/ 

Demetrius, thinking this murder of Octavius might ſo far 
have alienated the ſenate from Eupator, as that they would no 
longer for his ſake retard his diſmiſſion, à addreſſed himſelf the 
ſecond time to them for it. Apollonius, a young nobleman of 
Syria, who was bred up with him, and ſon to that Apollonius 
© who was governor of Cœle- Syria and Pheœnicia in the reign 
of Seleucus Philopater, adviſed him to this addreſs, contrary 
to the advice of his other friends, whoſe opinion it was, that 
he had nothing elſe to do for his getting away but to make his 
eſcape as privately as he could. And the ſecond repulſe which 
he had from the ſenate (for they, ſtill having the ſame reaſon 
for their intereſt to detain him, perſiſted ſtill in the ſame reſo- 
lution ſo to do) ſoon convinced him, that this laſt was the only 
courſe he had to take for his return into his own country, and 


the recovering of the crown which was there due unto him. 
And Poly bius the hiſtorian, who was then at Rome, and with 
whom Demetrius conſulted in all this matter, earneſtly preſſed 


him to the attempt. Whereon having, by the help of Meni- 
thyllus of Alabanda, hired paſſage in a Carthaginian ſhip, then 
lying at Oſtia, and bound for Tyre, he ſent moſt of his retinue 
with his hunting equipage to Anagnia, making ſhew of fol- 
lowing them the next day thither to divert himſelf in that 
country for ſome time in hunting. But, as ſoon as he was riſen 
from ſupper, getting privately that night to Oſtia, he there 
went on board the Carthaginian ſhip, and, cauſing it forthwith 
to ſet ſail, made his eſcape therein. For, it being thought that 


he had been at the place where he had appointed his hunting, 


it was the fourth day after he had ſailed from Oſtia before his 


eſcape was known at Rome; and, when on the fifth day tlie 


ſenate was met about it, they computed, that by that time he 
had paſſed the traits of Meſſina, and got on from, thence in his 
voyage too far to be overtaken, and therefore took no furthef 
notice of it. Only ſome few days after, they appointed Tiberius 


Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucias, their ambaſfa- 


dors, 


Polyb. legat. 114. p. 943. Appian, in Syriacis. Juſtin. lib. 4. c. 34. 
U 1 Maccab. ii. 3. 5. 6 
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dors, to paſs into Syria, to obſerve what effect the return of 


Demetrius into that country would there produce. 
The occaſion which brought Menithyllus of Alabanda to 
Rome at this time, was * an embaſly on which he was thither 


ſent by Ptolemy Philometor to defend his cauſe before the ſe- 


nate againſt Phyſcon his brother: for Phyſcon, not being con- 
tented with the ſhare allotted him in the partition of the Egyp- 
tian empire between him and his brother, deſired that, behdes 
Libya and Cyrene, he might have Cyprus alſo aſſigned to him. 
you þ when he could not obtain this of the ambaſladors, he went 
himſelf to Rome, there to ſolicit the ſenate for it. When he 
appeared before the ſenate with his petition, Menithyllus 
made it out, that Phyſcon owed not only Libya and Cyrene, 


but his life alſo, to the favour and kindneſs of his brother. For 


he had made himſelf ſo odious to the people, by his many fla- 


gitious mal-adminiſtrations in the government, that they would 
have permitted him neither to reign nor live, had not Philo- 


metor interpoſed, to ſave him from their rage. And Quintus 
and Canuleius, who were the ambaſſadors that made the agree- 


ment between the two brothers, being then preſent in the ſe- 


nate, did there atteſt all this to be true: Yet, notwithſtanding, 


the ſenate, having more regard to their own intereſt than the 
juſtice of the cauſe, decreed Cyprus to be given to Phyſcon, 


becauſe they thought Philometor would be too potent with 
that and Egypt together : and therefore they appointed Titus 


Torquatus and Cneius Merula to go with him as their ambaſ- 


_ fadors for the putting him 1n polleition of it, according as they 
had decreed. 
While Phyſcon was at Rome on this occalion, ® he courted 


Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, deſiring to have her for 
his queen: but, being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and 


the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been twice conſul, 


and once cenſor of Rome, the deſpiſed the offer, thinking it to 


be a greater honour to be one of the prime matrons of Rome, 
than to reign with Phyſcon in Libya and Cyrene, 


In the interim © Demetrius, landing at Tripolis in Syria, 
made it believed, that he was ſent by the Roman ſenate to take 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and that he would be ſupported by 
them in it. Whereon Eupator's cauſe being in the general opi- 
nion given for loſt, all deſerted from him to Demetrius; and 
Eupator, and Lyſias his tutor, being ſeized by their own ſol- 
diers, in order to be delivered 2 to the new comer, were by 


his 


4 
" Polyb. legat. 113. p. 941. & legat. 117. p. 930. 
g Plutarch. in Tiberio Graccho. 
© 1 Maccab. vii. 1-4. 2 Maccab. xiv. 1. 2. Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 12, c. 10. 
Appianus in Syriacis. Juſtin. 1 34. c. 3. 
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his order both put to death. And fo without any further op- 
poſitior he became thoroughly ſettled in the whole Kingdom. 

As ſoon as Demetrius was fixed on the throne, à one of the 
firſt things he did was to deliver the Babylonians from the ty. 
ranny of Timarchus and Heraclides. Theſe being the two 
great favourites of Antiochus Epiphar:es, he made the firſt of 
the governor, and the other treaſurer of that province. Ti. 
marchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, Deme- 
trius cauſed him to be put to death, and the other he drove in- 
to baniſnment. This was ſo acceptable a deliverance to the 
Babylonians, whom theſe two brothers had moſt grievoully 
oppreiled, that they from hence called him Soter, i. e. the Sa- 
ve,, which name he ever afterward bore. 
Alcimus, who, on the death of Menelaus, was by Antiochus 
Eupator appointed high prieſt of the Jews, b not being received 
by them, becauſe he had polluted himſelf, by conforming to 
the ways of the Greeks in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, © 
got together all-the other apoſtate Jews, then living at Antioch, 
who had for their apoſtaſy been expelled Judea, and went on 
the head of them to the new king, to pray his relief againſt ju- 
das and his brethren, accuſing them of ſlaying many of the 
king's friends, and driving others out of the country, as par- 
ticularly they had them his petitioners, for no other reaſon, but 
that they had obeyed the royal edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes 
his uncle, who had reigned before him. And hereby he ſo ex- 
aſperated Demetrius againſt Judas and the people with him,“ 
that he forthwith ordered Bacchides, governar of Mefopotam! „ 
with an army into Judea, and having confirmed Alcimus in the 
office of high prieſt, joined in the ſame commiſſion with Bac- 
chides for the carrying on of this war. On their firſt coming 
to Judea, they thought to have circumvented Judas and his 
brethren, and, by fair words, under the ſhew of making peace 
with them, to have drawn them into their power, and fo have 
taken them. But they being aware of the fraud, kept out of 
their reach; which others not being fo cautions of, fell into their 
ſnare, and being taken in it, were all deſtroyed by them; among 
whom were 60 of the Alidzans, and ſeveral of the ſcribes or 
_ doQors of their law. For being fond of having an high prieſt 
again ſettled among them, and thipking they could ſuffer no 
wrong from one that was of the ſons of Aaron, they took his 
oath of peace, and truſted themſelves with him. But he had no 
{00ner gotten them within his power, but he put them all to 

death; 
_ Armut! in Syriacis. 
2 Maccabces xiv. 3. 


© 1 Maccabees vii. 5—7. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12, c. 16. 
© x Maccabees vii, 8— 20. 
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death; with which the reſt being terrified, durſt no more con- 
fide in him. After this Bacchides returned to the king, leaving 
with Alcimus part of bis forces, to ſecure him in the poſſeſſion 
of the country; with which * prevailing for a while, and draw- 
ing many deſerters to him, he much diſturbed the ſtate of Iſrael. 
For the remedy whereof, Judas, after Bacchides was fully gone, 
b coming out with his forces again into the field, went round 
the country, and took vengeance of thoſe that had revolted from 
him, ſo that Alcimus and his party were no more able to ſtand 
againſt him, Whereon that wicked diſturber of his people, 
went again to the king, © and having preſented him with a 
crown of gold and other gifts, renewed his complaints againſt 
Judas and his brethren, telling him, that, as long as Judas hved, 
his authority could never be quietly ſettled in that country, or 
matters be there ever brought to a laſting ſtate of peace; and all 
that were about the king, out of hatred to the Jews, ſaying the 
ſame thing, Demetrius was hereby ſo incenſed, that d he ſent 
another army againſt the Jews, under the command of Nicanor 
their old enemy, commanding him, that he ſhould cut off Judas, 
diſperſe his followers, and thoroughly eſtabliſh Alcimus in his 
office of high prieſt. But Nicanor, knowing the proweſs of Ju- 
das, as © having been vanquithed by bim in a former expedi- 
tion, was loth to make another trial of it for fear of another 
defeat ; and therefore endeavoured to compoſe matters by a 
treaty ; and accordingly articles of peace were agreed on between 
them. And after this Judas and Nicanor converſed in a friend- 
ly manner together: But f Alcimus not liking this peace, as 
thinking his intereſt not ſufficiently provided for in it, went 
the third time to the king, and ſo prepoſſeſſed him againſt it, 
that he refuſed to ratify what was agreed, and ſent his poſitive 
orders to Nicanor, to go on with the war, and not to ceaſe 
proſecuting it, till he ſhould have flain Judas, or taken him 
priſoner, and ſent him bound to Antioch. Whereon Nicanor 
was forced, much againſt his will, again to renew his former 
hoſtilities againſt Judas and his brethren. 

Ptolemy Phyſcon, s having had the iſland of Cyprus el 
to him by the determination of the ſenate of Rome, returned 
thitherward with the two Roman ambaſſadors, Canon Merula 
and Titus Torquatus, who were ſent to fee him put in poſſeſ- 
on of it, On his coming h into Greece, in his way to it, he 
red a great number of mercenaries, thinking by them 0 the 
with to poſſeſs himſelf of the iſland. But the ambaſſadors, ha. 


ving 
21 Mac. vii. 21. 12 e Mac. iv. 2 Mac. viii. 
. 1 Mac. vii. 23. 24. f 2 Mac. xiv. 26—29. 
* I Mac, vii. 25. 2 Mac. xiv. 3. 11. 5 Polyb. legat. 113. p. 942. 


© 1 Mac. vii. 2029. 2 Mac. xiv, 17-25, Polyb. legat. ITS» P. 948. 
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ving acquainted him, that they were ſent to introduce him into 
it, only by way of treaty with his brother, and not by arms, per- 
ſuaded him again to diſmiſs all his forces. Whereon, taking 
Merula with him, he returned into Libya, and Torquatus 
went to Alexandria. The purpoſe of theſe two ambaſſadors 
was to bring the two brothers to meet on the borders of their 
dominions, and there agree the matter between them according 
to the ſentiments of the Roman ſenate. But when Torquatus 
came to Alexandria, he found Philometor not eaſily to be brought 
to comply with what the ſenate had decreed concerning this 
Matter. He inſiſted upon the former agreement made between 
him and his brother by Quintus and Canuleius the former am- 
baſſadors, which aſſigned Cyprus to him; and therefore thought 
it very hard, that it ſhould, contrary to the tenor of that agree. 
ment, be now taken from him, and given his brother. How- 
ver he did not at firſt peremptorily refuſe to yield to the decree 
of the ſenate, but wiredrew the treaty to a great length, and be- 

| tween promiſing as to ſome things, and excuſing himſelf as to 
others, he did artfully beat the buſh at a diſtance, and ſo waſted 
away the time, without coming to any determination about the 
matter in hand. In the interim Phyſcon, with the other am- 
baſſador, lay at the port of Apis in Libya, there expeding the 
reſult of Torquatus's agency: after long waiting, receiving no 
intelligence from him to his content, he ſent Merula, alſo to 
Alexandria, thinking, that both the ambaſſadors together might 
act the more effectually with Philometor to bring him to their 
bent. But Philometor ſtill obſerved the ſame conduct, treat- 
ing them both with all manner of Kindneſs and complaiſance, 
flattering them with courtly words, and endeavouring in all 
things to pleaſe them with as courtly actions; and by this 
means drilled on the matter with them, for 40 days together, 
without coming to the point, which was the end of their em- 
baſſy to him, detaining them all this while at his court ra- 
ther by force than with their good liking, till at length, find- 
ing they could be put off no longer, he plainly declared, that he 
would ſtand by the firſt agreement, and would not yield to 
the making of any other. And, with this anſwer, Merula re- 
turned again to Phyſcon and Torquatus to Rome. In the 
interim, the Cyrenians, underſtanding how ill Phyſcon hac: 
behaved himſelf while he reigned at Alexandria, entertain- 
ed from hence ſuch an averſion againſt having him for thelt 
king, that they roſe in arms to keep him out of their coun- 
try. Whereon Phyſcon, fearing leſt, while he tarried at Apis, 
in expectation of the _inveſtiture of Cyprus, be ſhould loſe 


Cyrene, he haſtened thither with all his forces, which he ns 
the! 
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then with him; but he had the misfortune at firſt to be over- 
| thrown by his rebel ſubjects; and it is not to be doubted, but 
that Philometor had an hand in the raiſing of this combuſtion, 
and that it was with a view hereto, that he had delayed ſo long 
to give an anſwer to the Roman ambaſſadors, that thereby he 
might give ſcope for theſe deſigns to ripen to execution. Phyſ- 
con being hereby involved in great difficulties, Merula found 
him under the preſſures of them on his return to him; and they 
were not a little aggravated by the account, which be brought 
him of his brother's final refuſing to yield any more to him, than 
what was given him by the firſt agreement. He durſt not him- 
ſelf go again to Rome, to renew his complaint againſt his bro- 
ther about this matter, till the troubles raiſed againſt him in Cy- 
rene were again appeaſed. All, therefore, that he could at pre- 


ſent do, * was to fend two ambaſladors with Merula in his 
ſtead, to ſolicit his cauſe with the ſenate, Theſe and Merula 


meeting with Torquatus, on his return from Alexandria, they 
went all four together to Rome, and there all made their report 
of the caſe, much to the diſadvantage of Philometor ; ſo that, 
d when the cauſe came to be heard in the ſenate, though Meni- 


_ thylius, Philometor's ambaſſador, ſpoke much in his behalf, he 


was not heard with any regard, the ſtnators being generally pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt him, becauſe of his refuſal to ſubmit to their de- 
cree about Cyprus, And therefore, to expreſs the anger they 
had conceived againſt him on this account, they renounced all 
friendſhip and alliance with him, and ordered his ambaſſador to 
depart Rome within five days, and ſent two ambaſſadors from 
them to Cyrene, to acquaint Phyſcon with what they had done. 

In this year © Bucherius placeth the beginning of the cycle 
of 84 years, by which the Jews ſettled the times of their new 
moons, full moons, and feſtivals. I have before thewn, in the 


preface to the firſt part of this biltorz how they anciently 
went by the phaſis or appearance of the new moon for all this 


matter: and according hereto the new moons and feſtivals were 
then conſtantly ſettled by the ſanhedrim at Jeruſalem, To- 
wards the end of every month they 4 ſent out perſons into 
places of the greateſt height and eminence about Jeruſalem, 
to obſerve the appearance of the new moon; and as ſoon as 
they ſaw it appear, they returned and made report thereof ta 


that aſſembly; and according thereto they appointed their new | 


moons, or firſt days of every month; aud immediately by 
| ligas 


* Polybius, legat. 116. p. 950. 
b © Folybius, legat. 117. p. 950, 951 

© De Antiquo Judzorum Paſchali Cyclo, Ce, p. 
d Miſhna in Roth Haſhana. Maimonides in Kiddum Hachodeſh. 


Lizhtfoot's Temple Service, c. 11. 
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ſigns from mountain to mountain, gave notice thereof through 
the whole land of Judea: according to their new moons and 
full moons were all their other feſtivals fixed. And all this 
might well enough be done as long as the Jews lived within the 
narrow bounds of Judea. But when, after the time of Alexan. 
der the Great, they became diſperſed through all the Grecian co. 
lonies in the Eaſt, and had in great numbers ſettled at Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and other cities of Egypt, Libya, Cyrene, Syria, 
and Lefſer Afia, under the Syro- Macedonian and Egypto-Mace. 
don ian kings; this method grew impraQicable as to them. And 
therefore from that time they were neceſſitated to come to aſtro- 
nomical calculations, and the uſe of cycles, for the ſettling of thi: 
matter, that ſo they might know at all diſtant places when to 
begin their months, when to make their intercalations, fd 
when to ſolemnize their feſtivals, all in an uniform manner a 
the ſame time, How the caſtern Jews, who had ever five : 
the Affyrian and Babyloniſh captivities been ſettled in Baby- 
lonia, Perſia, Media, and other eaſtern provinces beyond the 
Euphrates, ordered this matter is uncertain. But, ſince they 
had in Babylonia ® a prince of the captivity for the governing 
of them in all things according to their law, and a ſanhedrin 
there to aſſiſt him herein, no doubt they had fixed method: 
for the ſettling of this matter according to the trueſt rules ot 
aſtronomy, eſpecially ſince that ſcience was in thoſe parts cul- 
tivated beyond what it was in any other country. Moſt likely 
it is, that they had an aſtronomical cycle by which they fixed 
the new moons, and according to them regulated all the reſt. 
But as to the other Jews, that they all made uſe of the cycle 
of 84 years for this purpoſe, is certain. For ſeveral of the 
b ancient fathers of the Chriſtian church make mention of it, 
as that which had been of ancient uſe among the Jews, and 
was afterwards borrowed from them by the primitive Chrit- 
tians for the fixing of the time of their Eaſter, and was the 


firſt ele which was made uſe of * them for this purpoic, 
. It 


The Jews anciently had, in moſt countries of their diſperſion, a 
chief magiſtrate over them of their own, by whom they were governed 
in all matters rclating to their law, and for whoſe ſuperintendency 
they uſually purchaſed a commiſſion from the kings under whom they 
lived, This magiſtrate, in Babylonia, was called in the Jewith language 
Ro/> Colab, i. e. The head of the captivity; in Greek, Aniolotarcha, which 
is 2 name of the tame fignification: and it is pretended that all thas 
bote this office there were of the ſeed of David. And fo in like man- 
ver the ſews of Alexandria had their Alabarcha, and the Jews of An- 
tioch their Ethnarcha : and after this they had in moſt places of their 
diſperſions their patriarchs for the ſame purpoſc; and there arc, in the 
imperial laws, dicts con. erning them, 

b Anvatolius, Cyrillus Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, Proſper, Victorius, 
Beda LE) allique. 
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It ſeems to have been made up of the Calippic cycle and the 
Octoeteris joined together. For it contains juſt ſo many days 
as both theſe cycles do when added to each other, reckoning 
the eight years "of the Oftoeteris and the 76 years of the Ca- 
lippic cycle by Julian years. For eight Julian; years contain 


2922 days, and 76 Julian years 27759 days, and theſe being 


added together, make 3 3068 1; which is exactly the number of 
days that are contained 1n $4 Julian years, which was the 
number of this Cycle. And therefore it is moſt likely, that 
the Jews firſt began with the uſe of the Calppic eycle, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, of the Calippic period; (for, in the 


language of chronologers, a cycle is a round of ſeveral years; 


and a period, à round of ſeveral cycles) and afterwards added 
the Octoeteris to it, both to render it the more proper for 
their purpoſe, and alſo to wake it look as wholly their own. 
And it is poſſible ſo much might have been done this year. 
But that the Jews at this time, when, after having newly re- 
covered their temple, and reſtored the true worſhip of God in 
it, they were moſtly zealouſly employed in extirpating all 
Heathen rites from among them, ſhould firit introduce this 
_ cycle borrowed from the Heathens, and employ it to a religi- 
ous uſe, that is, for the fixing of the times of their new moons 
and feſtivals, ſoemn utterly improbable. That which ſeems 


moſt probably to be conjectured concerning this matter, (for 


nothing but conjecture can be had in it) is, that, when the 
Jews, in the diſperſions after the time of Alexander the Great 
through the countries I have mentioned, ſaw a neceſſity of co- 
ming to altronomical calculations, and ſettled rules for the fix- 
ing of their new moons and Eftivals; that ſo they might obſerve 
them all on the ſame day in all places, they borrowed from the 
Greeks the cycle or period of Calippus, which they found uſed 


among them for the fame purpoſe. For the Greeks reckoning 


their months by the courſe of the moon, and their years by that 
of the ſun, and: hinking themſelves alſo obliged, for the reaſon 


which I have already mentioned, annually to keepall their feſti- 


vals on the ſame day of the month. > and on the ſame ſeaſon of the 
year, in like manner as the Jews were, had long been endeavour- 
ing to find out ſuch a cycle of years, in which, by the help of 
intercalations, the motions of the ſun and the moon might be fo 


adjuſted to T's other, that both luminaries ſetting forth toge- 


ther at the ſame point of time, might come round a again exactly 
to the ſame, and all the new moons and full moons come over 
again in ev ery cycle in the ſame manner as they had in the former. 
For could ſuch a cycle be once fixed, the oblerving how the new 
moogs and full moons happened! in any one of tem, would be 

ſufftotent 
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ſufficient to dire& where to find them for ever in allcycles after, 
and there would need no more to be done than to know what 
year of the cycle it is, in order to know and diſcover the very 
moment of time when every new moon and full moon ſhould 
happen therein rouge each month of it; becauſe, in every year 
of the ſaid cycle, the new moons and full moons would all come 
over again at the ſame points of time as they had in the ſame year 


of the former cycle, and ſo on in all following cycles for ever. 


Of the attempts which had been made to come at ſuch a cycle 
by the Dieteris, Tetraeteris, Oftoeteris, and Enneadecaeteris, 
and how they all failed hereof, mention hath been already made. 
The laſt came neareſt to it of any; the author whereof was Me- 
to, an Athenian, who publithed 1 it at Athens in the year before 
Chriſt 432, which was in the year immediately preceding the 


_ Peloponneſian war, where I have at large treated of it. But 


Meto having reckoned, that the 19 years of his cycle contain- 
ed juſt 6940 days, it was found, after 100 years uſage of it, 
that, in this computation, he had overſhot what he aimed at 


by a quarter of a day. For 19 Julian years contain no more 
than 6939 days and 18 hours; and therefore, to mend this fault, 
Calippus invented his cycle, or period of 76 years, which con- 


fiſting of four Metonic cycles joined together, he thought to 


bring all to rights, by leaving out one day at the end of this 


cycle, making it to conſiſt of no more than 27,759 ay, 

whereas four Metonic cycles joined together make 27,769 
days. This Calippus was a famous aſtronomer of Cyzicus in 
Myſia, and publiſhed his cycle in the year before Chriſt 330, 
beginning it from the ſummer ſolſtice of that year, which was 
the ſame year in which Alexander overthrew Darius at the 


| battle of Arbela. And this being the cycle which was moſt 


in reputation among the Greeks, for the bringing of the reckon- 


ings of the fun and moon's motions to an agreement at that 
time, when the Jews wanted ſuch a cycle for the ſettling the 


time of their new moons and full moons and feſtivals by certain 


rules of aſtronomical calculations, it is moſt likely they then 


borrowed it from them for this uſe; and that they might not 
ſeem to have any thing among them relating to their religion 


which was of Heathen uſage, they added the Octoeteris to this 


period of 76 years; and thereby, making it a cycle of 84 years, 


by this diſguiſe rendered it wholly their own, For no other 


nation but the Jews alone uſed this cycle, till it was borrowed 


from them by the primitive Chriſtians for the ſame uſe, that 


is, to ſettle the time of their Eaſter, But the Jews by this ad- 
dition rather marred than any way mended the matter. For, al- 
though the period of Callippus fell ſhort of what it intended, tha. 
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is, of bringing the motions of the two greater luminaries to an 
exact agreement) yet it brought them within the reach of 5 
hours and 50 minutes of it. But the addition of the Ofloeteris 
did ſet them at the diſtance of one day, 6 hours, and 51 minutes. 
However this they uſed till Rabbi HillePs reformation of their 
kalendar, which was about the year of our Lord 360; during 
all which time they muſt neceſſarily have made ſome i interpo- 
lations for the correcting of thoſe exceſſes whereby one of thoſe 
luminaries did over-run the other according to that cycle. For 
otherwiſe the phaſis or appearances of the new moons and full 
moons would have contradicted the calculations of it to every 
man's view. But what theſe interpolations were, or how or 
when uſed, we have no account any where given us. Proſper 
placeth the beginning of the firſt of thoſe cycles which was uſed 
by the Chriſtians in the year of our Lord 46; and, if we 
reckon backward from thence, we ſhall find one of them to have 
its beginning in the year before Chriſt 291, which was the firſt, 
year of the pontificate of Eleazar at Jeruſalem, and the ſeventh 
before the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. And 
then it ſeems moſt probable that the Jews begun the uſe of this 
cycle. For about this time their diſperſions, eſpecially in Egypt, 
made it neceſſary for them to ſettle the times of their new moons, 
full moons, and feſtivals, by aſtronomical calculations ; becauſe 
at ſuch diſtances they could not have the order of the ſanhedrim 
at Jeruſalem for the directing of them in this matter. But had 
they then taken the period of Calippus without diſguiſing it by 
the adding of the eight years of the Octoeteris, to make it look 
as their own, it would much better have ſerved their purpoſe. 
Though I have above ſaid, it is poſſible that the eight years 
might have been added where Bucherius placeth the firſt uſe of 
this cycle, yet I mean no more thereby than a bare poſſibility, 
and not but that I think it moſt probable that it was otherwiſe. 
For it ſeemeth to me moſt likely, that as the Jews firſt began the 
uſe of this cycle at the time I have mentioned, that is, anno ante 
Chriſtum 291, ſo alſo doth it, that from that very beginning they 
fixed it to be a cycle of 84 years, and no otherwiſe uſed the 
_ Calippic, but with the addition of eight years after it to make 
up that number. If we place the beginning of the firſt cycle of 
theſe 84 years, at the year before Chriſt 291, the ſecond cycle 
will begin, anno 20), the third cycle, anno 123, the fourth 
cycle, anno 3, and the fifth cycle, at the year after Chriſt 46; 
and there it will meet with the beginning of the firſt cycle of 
Proſper ; that i is, the firſt of theſe 84 year cycles, which was 
uſed by the primitive Chriſtians for the ſinding out and ſettling 
che time of their Eaſter. The ſecond of theſe cycles, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the ſame Proſper began A. D. 130; the third, anno 214, 
the fourth, anno 298 ; the fifth, anno 382, which was the laſt 
of theſe cycles mentioned by Proſper) ; the ſixth, anno 466; 
the ſeventh, anno 550; the eight, anno 634; the ninth, anno 
718; and the tenth, anno 802; and about that time che uſe 
of it wholly ceaſed. 
In the firſt age of the church, Chriſtians generally followed 
the Jews in the ſettling the time of their Eaſter, ſome begin- 
ning their obſervance of it * at the ſame time the Jews did their 
paſlover, that is, on the 14th day of their firſt vernal moon, 
or month called Niſan, on what day of the week ſoever it 
happened to fall, but others not till the Sunday after. Thoſe 
who were for the firſt way, alledged, that they followed there. 
In St John and St Philip the apoſtles; and thoſe who followed 
the other way urged for it the practice of St Peter and St Paul; 
who, they ſaid, always begun this feſtival, not on the 14th 
day of the firſt vernal moon, as the Jews did their paſlover, 
but on the Sunday after. And as long as thoſe who came out 
of the circumciſion 1nto the church of Chriſt, and obſerved the 
law of Moſes with that of the goſpel, held communion with 
the church, this made no difference in it. But when they ſe- 
parated from it, then the church began to think it time to ſe- 
parate from them in this uſage; and, after ſeveral meetings 
and councils held about it, they came to this reſolution, that 
Eaſter ſhould always be kept, not on the 14th day of the moon, 
as the Jews did their paſſover, but every where on the Sunday 
after: and all conformed hereto except the Aſian churches ; 
who, pretending for the other uſage the example of St John and 
St Philip the apoſtles, and the holy martyr St Polycarp, would 
not recede from it. Whereon Victor, biſhop of Rome, en! 
out a libel of excommunication againſt them for it. So early 
did the tyranny of that ſee begin: for this happened in the 
year of our Lord 197. But Irenæus, and moſt other Chriſ- 
tians of that time condemned this as a very raſh and unjuſtifi- 
able act in Victor. However the controverſy ſtill went on, 
and the Chriſtians of the Aſian way being thenceforth called 
uartodecimant, for their obſerving of the feſtival at the ſame 
time with the Jews quarta decima luna, i. e on the 14th day 
of the moon, perſiſted in their former practice, till at length, 
in the Nicene council, A. D. 325; they all gave up into the 
other way, and an end was put to this controverſy. And from 
that time the firſt day of the week in commemoration of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt thereon, tfath deen among all Chriſtians 
every 


* Euſeb, Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. 5. c. 21—24. 
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every where the firſt day of their Eaſter ſolemnity. But, in 


the interim, both parties ſtill made uſe of the 84 years cycle, 


till that alſo was put under another regulation by the ſame coun- 
cil of Nice. In the year of Chriſt 222, this 84 years cycle 
being found faulty, * Hippolitus, biſhop of Pontus in Arabia, 
invented a new one, by joining two Oftoeteris's together; but, 


this ſoon appearing more faulty than the other, Anatohus 


biſhop of Laodicea in Syria, did, in the year 276, propoſè an- 
other way. All that was commendable in it was, that he 


firſt introduced the uſe of the 19 years cycle for this purpoſe; 


but he applied it ſo wrong, that it was in his method by no 
means uſeful to the end intended. In the year 325 ſat the Ni- 
cene council, wherein as to Eaſter © theſe following particulars 
were agreed: 1/4, That Eaſter ſhould every where be begun to 


be obſerved on the firſt day of the week, that is, Sunday. 24%, 
That it ſhould be on the Sunday that ſhould follow next, im- 


mediately after the 14th of the moon that ſhould happen next 


after the vernal equinox (which was then on the 21ſt of 


March). And, 3dly, That it ſhould be referred to the biſhop 


of Alexandria to calculate every year, on what day, according 


| to theſe rules, the feſtival ſhould begin. 
The Alexandrians being then of all others moſt ſtcilful in 
aſtronomy, for this reaſon the making of this calculation 4 was 
| referred to the biſhop of that place. And they having ap- 
plied the 19 years cycle in a much better method to this pur- 
pole than Anatolius had before done, found it the beſt rule 
| that could be made uſe of for the ſettling of this matter; and 
* accordingly went by it for the diſcharge of what was re- 
terred to them by the council. And therefore they having 
every year hereby fixed the day, the cuſtom was for the biſhop 
of that church to write of it to the biſhop of Rome; who having 


the day thus fignified unto him, firſt cauſed it by his deacons 


to be publiſhed in his patriarchal church on the day of Epi- 
phany preceding the feſtival, and then, by paſchal epiſtles, no- 
tified it to all metropolitans through the whole Chriſtian 
| world; and they, by like epiltles, to their ſuffragans : and by 
this means the day was every where known, and every where 
obſerved, in an exact uniformity of time by Chriſtians all the 
world over. But the pride of the ſee of Rome not bearing long 

8 R. their 


, Anatolius in Prologo ad Canon. Paſchalem. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
| lib. 6. G 22. Iſodorus Originum, lib. 6. c. 17. 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 7. c. 32. 
: Socrates Schol. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 1. c. 9. 
? Leo Magnus Papa in Epiſtola 94. 
Ambroſius in Epiſtola ad Epiſcopos Æmilianos. 
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their being directed in any thing from abroad, after ſome years 
obſervance of this order, they returned again to their old 


cycle of 84 years; and the uſe of it was thereon again reſumed 


all over the weſtern church. But this again making the ſame 


fault as formerly, by reaſon of the one day, fix hours, 51 mi— 
nutes, by which the 84 lunar years in this cycle, with its in- 


tercalated months, did over- run the ſolar years in it, Victorius, 
a preſbyter of Limoges in Aquitain, * was employed by Hi- 
larius (who was firſt archdeacon, and afterwards bithop of 
Rome) to make a new cycle; who, following the Alexan- 
drians, firſt introduced into the weſtern church the rule of fix. 
ing the time of Eaſter by the 19 years cycle, called the cycle 
of the moon; and, having multiplied it by the 28 years cycle 
of the dominical letters, called the cycle of the ſun, hereb 


made the period of 5 32 years, called from him the Vidorian 


period; after the expiration of which, he reckoned, that the 
ſame new moons, the ſame full moons, and the ſame dominical 


letters, and the fame times of Eaſter, would all come over 
again in the ſame order of time, as 1n the former cycle, and ſo 
in all the following cycles for ever. And accordingly they 


would have done ſo, had the ſame new moons and full moons 


come over again at the ſame point of time in every cycle of 
the moon with the ſame exactneſs as every dominical letter did 


again 1n every cycle of the ſun. But the 19 lunar years, and 
ſeven intercalated lunar months, of which this cycle conſiſted, 
Þ falling ſhort of 19 Julian years by one hour 27 minutes, and 
40 ſeconds; hence it hath followed, that in every one of the 
years of theſe 19 years cycles, the new moons and full moons 
have happened juſt ſo much ſooner each month than in the 


ſame years of the cycle immediately preceeding. And here- 
by it hath come to paſs, that after the elapſing of ſo many 


rounds of that cycle as have revolved from the time of the Ni- 
cene council, to the preſent year 1716, the new moons and 
full moons in the heavens have anticipated the new moons 
and full moons in the kalendar of our Common Prayer-bcok 
four days, 10 hours, and an half; becauſe the new moons and 


full moons are there ſtated not according to the prefent times, 


but according to the times of that council. However, a better 
cycle for this purpole, than the 19 years cycle, not t being to be 
found 


a Synodus Aurelionenſis 4. can. 1. Gennadius de Viris IIluſtribus, 
c. 88. Sigebertus Gemblacenfis de Scriptoribus Ecclefiaſticis, c. 20, 
Iſodorus Orig. lib. 6. c. 17. 

b For, whereas 19 Julian years contain 6939 days, and 18 hours; 19 
lunar years with their ſeven intercalated months contain only 6939 1 
16 hours, 32 minutes, and 30 ſeconds, 
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found, becauſe none other can bring the courſe of the ſun and 
moon to a nearer agreement, the Alexandrians for this reaſon 
pitched on it for the fixing of their Eaſter as the beſt rule they 
could follow for it. And * Theophilus and Þ Cyrillus, who 
were both patriarchs of Alexandria, and made each of them 
periods for the determining the times of this feſtival, the 


firſt of 100 years, and the other of 95 years, founded all their 
calculations hereon. And Victorius, when he undertook to 


form a like period for this end, for the uſe of the weſtern 
Chriſtians; as the other had done for the uſe of the eaſtern, 
built it all upon the fame foundation. For, fixing all the firſt 
vernal 14 moons (which were the paſchal terms) according 
to the cycle of the moon, and the next Sunday after, in every 
year (which was the day when the feſtival begun), according 
to the cycle of the ſun, he compounded out of both theſe cycles, 


by multiplying them into each other, his period of 532 years, 


beginning it from the 28th year of our Lord, according to the 


vulgar æra; and herein, according to both theſe cycles, he fixed 


the times of Eaſter in every year throughout that whole pe- 
riod, and fo in all ſucceeding periods, on the ſame days over 
again in each of them for ever. This, after ſeveral years la- 


bour in it, he finiſhed and publiſhed in the year of our Lord 
457 ; which Pionyſius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, having, in 


the year of our Lord 527, corrected in ſome particulars, and 
fixed the equinox and new moons at the ſame points of time, 


in which they were at the holding of the council of Nice, the 


whole weſtern church went hereby for many ages, till Gre- 
gory XIII. biſhop of Rome, in the year 1582, reduced it by 
his corrections to that form in which it is now uſed under the 


name of the New Stile, in foreign countries. And it is to be 


wiſhed that this church would reform all things elſe that are 
amiſs among them, as well as they haye done this. However 
we in England, and all the dominions belonging thereto, ſtill 


retain the old form. And as we are the laſt to recede from 


this form, ſo were we anciently the laſt to receive it. For, 
although Dionyſius publiſhed his form in the year of our Lord 
| | R 2 <> 5275 


* Bedz Hiſt. Eecleſ. lib. 5. c. 22. Videas etiam Bucherium de Doc- 
trina Temporum, Petavium, alioſque chronologos. a 
d Bedæ, ibid. Bucherius Petavius aliique. Cyrillus was nephew to, 
Theophilus, and ſucceeded him in the ſee of Alexandria. He aboliſhed 
his uncle's cycle, and ſubſtituted his of gs. years in its ſtead, which was 
truly a cycle, for it confiſted of five Metonics; but the other was rather 
a table, in which Eaſter was calculated for 100 years, than a cycle. 

© Bedz Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 5. c. 22. Bucher, in Canon Paſchal. Victorii. 

d Vigeas de hac re duas ejus epiſtolas in fine operis Bucherit de Doc- 
trina Temporum. | 
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527, it was not till the year 800 that it was univerſally re. 
ceived by all the churches of Britain and Ireland; and great 
controverſies were in the interim raiſed among them about it, 
the occaſion of which was as followeth. 
Till the Saxons came into this iſland (which was A. D. 449.) 
the Britiſh churches having always communicated with the 
Roman, and received all its uſages, as having been till about 
that time a province of the Roman empire, they agreed with 
it in the uſe of the ſame rule, for the fixing of the time of their 
Eaſter. And the Iriſh, who had not long before been con- 
verted by * St Patrick, who was ſent to them from Rome, fol. 
lowed the ſame uſage. But afterward, when the Saxons, ha- 
ving made themſelves maſters of all the eaſtern and fouthern 
coaſts of this iſland, had thereby cut off all communication 
with Rome, all that correſpondence, which till then the Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh churches had held with the Roman, thenceforth 
ceaſed, and was wholly interrupted, till the coming hither of 
Auſtin the monk, to convert the Engliſh Saxons, which was 
d about 150 years aſter. And therefore, neither the Britiſh 
nor the Iriſh knowing any thing of the reformation, that had 
in the interim been made in this rule concerning Eaſter, either 
by Victorius or Dionyſius, went on with the obſerving of the 
ſaid feſtival according to the old form of the 84 years cycle, 
which they had received from the Romans, before the Saxons 
came into this land. And in this uſage Auſtin found them on 
his arrival hither. And they having been long accuſtomed to 
it, could not eaſily be induced to alter it for the new uſage of 
the Romaniſts, which Auſtin © then propoſed to them. And 
hence aroſe that controverſy about Eaſter, which from that 
time was between the old Chriſtians of Britain and Ireland, and 
the new Chriſtians which were here converted by the Roma- 
niſts, and laſted full 200 years, before it was fully ſuppreſſed. 
The difference between them about this matter was 1n two 
particulars, For, /. Whereas the Romaniſts, according to the 
rule of Dionyſius, fixed the time of Eaſter by the 19 years 
cycle of the moon, and the 28 years cycle of the ſun, the firſt 
ſhewing them the paſchal term, and the other, what day was 
the next Sunday after, the 4 Britains and Iriſb, adhered 1 
: | | = the 
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2 $t Patrick was ſent by Cæleſtin, bifhop of "RY to convert the 
Iriſh, A. D. 432. He was then 60 years old, when he firſt undertook 
the work of this apoſtleſhip, and continued in it 60 years after, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he converted the whole iſland, and died at the age of 
145. — | — a 

b Auſtin firſt landed in Kent, A. D. 597. 

© Bedz Hiſt, Ecclef. lib. 2. c. 2. 

d Bedz Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. 2. c. 2 c. 4. 
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the uſe of the old cycle, that of 84 years for this matter. And, 
2dly, Whereas the Romaniſts obſerved the beginning of the 
feſt;val, from the 15th day of the firſt vernal moon, to the 
21ſt incluſive, according as the Sunday happened within the 
compaſs of thoſe days, the Britains and the Iriſh obſerved it 
from the 14th to the 20th; that is, the Romaniſts laying it 
down for a principle in this caſe never to begin the paſchal 
feſtival at the ſame time with the Jews, for the avoiding of it, 
would never begin the ſolemnity on the 14th day of that 
moon, though 1t happened to be on a Sunday, but deferred it 
to the next Sunday after, though in this caſe that Sunday did 
not happen till the 21ſt day of the ſaid moon. But the Bri- 
| tains and Iriſh, if that 14th day happened to be on a Sun- 
day, did then begin the feſtival without making any ſuch 
ſcruple, as the Romaniſts did in this caſe, and ſo proceeded 
to obſerve it in the following years on the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th, according as the next Sunday after fell 
on any of thoſe days of that moon. But the Romaniſts not 
beginning the feſtival on any Sunday till the 15th of the ſaid 
moon, obſerved it the following years, on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
Igth, 20th, and 21ſt of the moon, according as the next Sun- 
day fell on any of them in any of the ſaid years. So that, as 
the former never carried the beginning of this feſtival beyond 
the 20th day of the firſt vernal moon, ſo the latter never com- 
menced it till the 1 5th day of the fame. And they were ſo 
zealouſly ſet this way, that they would not hold communion 
with thoſe of the Britiſh and Iriſh churches, that did otherwiſe, 
but, looking on them as heretics, called them by way of reproach 
quarto-decimans, whereas the ancient guarto-decimans were only 
thoſe who begun the feſtival on the 14th day of the. moon, at 
the ſame time with the Jews, on what day of the week ſoever 
it happened. But the Britains and the lriſh never began it 
on that day, but when it happened to be a Sunday. 
On the receding of Paulinus from the archbiſhopric of Vork, 
after the death of Edwin king of the Engliſh Saxons beyond 
the Humber, (which happened in * the year of our Lord 633,) 
the churches of thoſe parts having had their biſhops from 
the monaſtery of St Columbus in the iſland of Hy (which was 
then the chief univerſity of the Iriſh for the educating and 
breeding up of their divines), and ® Aidan, © Finan, and 4 Col- 
man, who had been all three monks of that monaſtery, having, 
R 3 in 
Bedæ Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 2. c. 10. 
d Bedæ Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 3. 
Bedæ Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 17. 52. 
1 Bed Hi, lib. 3. c. 25. 26. 
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in ſucceſſion to each other, governed thoſe churches 30 years, 
they during that time had introduced into them the Iriſh 
uſage for the obſerving of Eaſter ; whereby the controverſy 

being brought among the Engliſh Chriſtians, and a ſchiſm 
made among them about it, for * the putting of an end to it, 
a council was called to meet at the monaſtery of the Abbeſs 
Hilda, at Whitby in Yorkſhire, then called Streonſhale. 


Aud there a long diſputation being had before Oſwey king of 
the Northumbrians (who prefided in that council), and Al- 
fred his ſon, and the main ſtreſs of the arguments on both 
ſides turning upon this, that the Iriſn and Britains urged the 


authority of St John for their uſage, and the Romaniſts that 


of St Peter for theirs, which they ſaid was preferable to the 
other, becauſe he was the Prince of the apoſtles, and had the 


keys of heaven committed to his keeping, Oſway aſked thoſe 


har diſputed on the fide of the Iriſh and Britains, whether 
they agreed, that the uſage of the Romaniſts had been the 


uſage of St Peter? and, on their agreeing hereto, he aſked 
them again, whether they held that St Peter had the keeping 


of the keys of heaven? and they having anſwered to this al- 
fo in the affirmative, he hereon declared, that he would then 


be for St Peter's way, leſt, when he ſhould come to heaven's 
gates, St Peter ſhould ſhut them againſt bim, and keep him 
out. Whereon this ridiculous controverſy receiving as ridi- 
culous a deciſion, all the Chriſtians of thoſe parts came over to 
the Roman way; and Colman, © being much diſpleaſed with 
this deciding, or rather ridiculing of the controverſy, returned, 
with as many of his Iriſh clergy as were of his mind, again to 


the monaltery of Hy, from whence they came, and the North- 


umbrians had another biſhop appointed over them in his ſtead. 


This happened in the year of our Lord 664. 


After this the old way began to wear off both in Britain 
and Ireland, though but by ſlow degrees.“ Adamnanus, 


abbot of Hy, being ſent on an embaſſy from e the Britiſh 


Scots 


2 Thid. lib. 3. c. 25. Heddius in Vita Wilfridi, c. 10. 

db All were then called Northumbrians that lived north of the river 
Humber, from that river to Graham's Dyke, which did run from 
Dunbritton frith to the Forth. For all this country was the ancient 
kingdom of the Northumbrians, and was divided into two parts, Dei 
ria and Bernicia ; the former extended from the Humber to the Tyne, 


and the other from the Tyne to Graham's Dyke. 


1 ow Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 26. 
d Jbid. lib. 5. c. 16. | 
© Scotia in this age was only Ireland, and the Scots none other than 
{he Iriſh: for Ireland only was the ancient Scotia, and the Iriſh the ancient 
Scots. But about the year of our Lord Soo, a colony of the Iriſh having, 
under the leading of Fergus the fon of Erc, fettled 3 In that part of No!t 


- 
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Scots (that is, the Iriſh who had ſettled in North Britain) to 
Alfred King of the Northumbrians; and having, while he con- 
tinued on that occaſion in thoſe parts, made a viſit to the uni- 
ted monaſteries of Jarrow and Wermouth near Durham, was 
there, by Cealfrid, then abbot of them, fo thoroughly convin- 


ced of the reaſonableneſs of the Roman way before the other, 


that, on his return to Hy, he endeavoured to bring all there 
to conform to it; but, not being able to prevail with them 
herein, he went into Ireland, and there brought over almoſt 
all the northern parts of that iſland to this way. This hap- 
pened about the year of our Lord 703. And he had the ea- 
fer ſucceſs herein, for that the * ſouthern parts of that iſland 
had ſome years before conformed hereto, being induced to 
it by an epiſtle from Honorius biſhop of Rome, written to 
them about it in the year 629. In the year 710, the ſame 
Cealfrid, above mentioned, d having written to Naitan, King 


of the Picts, an epiſtle for this way, thereby brought him and 


all his nation with him into a conformity to it. This epiſtle 


is very learnedly and judiciouſly written, and no doubt was 


penned by Bede, who was then a monk under him in theſe 


two united monaſteries. It is ſtill extant in Bede's Eceleſiaſ- 


tical Hiſtory, and gives us the beſt view of this controverſy 
of any thing now remaining that hath been written about it. 
In the year 716, Egbert, a pious and learned preſbyter of 
the Engliſh nation, after having ſpent many years in his ſtu- 


dies in Ireland, (which was in that age the prime ſeat of learn- 


ing in all Chriſtendom) coming from thence to the monaſte- 


ry of Hy, propoſed to them anew the Roman way; and, ha- 


ving better ſucceſs herein than Adamnanus their late abbot 
had in that attempt which he had before made upon them for 
this purpoſe, brought them all over to it. And after this 
none but the Welſh perſiſted in the old form; who, out of the 

„ X 4 inveterate 


Britain now called Argyle ſnire, firſt brought with them the nameof Scots 
into thatcountry, and there began the kingdom of the Britiſh Scots, from 
whom this embaſſy came. But afterwards, having, in proceſs of time, con- 
quered both the north and the ſouth Pics, and alſo received from the 
Saxon kings of England, all the Lowlands from Graham's Dyke to the 
river Tweed (which formerly bclonged to thoſe princes) they thence- 
torth gave the name of Scotland to that country ; and Ireland, the an- 
cient Scotia, aſſumed the name which it now bears. This was done 
about the year of our Lord 1000. For Archbiſhop Uſher tells us, who 
fully examined the matter, that there is not any one writer, who lived 
within xooo years after Chriſt, that mentions the name of Scotland, and 


means any other than Ireland by it. Jide Britannicarum Ecclettarum 


Antiq. c. 16. p. 333. | 
* Bedz Hiſt. lib. 2. c. 19. & lib. 3. c. 3. 
b Bedz, lib. 5. c. 22. 


e Bedz, lib. 5. C. Zo 
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inveterate hatred they had againſt all of the Engliſh nation, 


were hard to be brought to conform to them in any thing. 
However at length, about the 800, the errors of the old wa 


by that time growing very conſpicuous, by reaſon of the many 
days, which, according to the 84 years cycle, the lunar account 
muſt then have over-run the ſolar, the Welſh of North Wales 


2 were, by the perſuaſion of Elbodius their biſhop, prevailed 
with to give an ear to thoſe reaſons which were alledged for the 


Roman form; and, being convinced by them that it was the 


better of the two, came into it. And, not long after, the 
Welſh of South Wales followed their example, and did the 
{ame ; and thenceforth the cycle of 84 years, which had laſt. 
ed for ſo many ages, became wholly aboliſhed all Chriſtendom 
over, and was never more brought into uſe. 

There was indeed another controverſy between the old 


Chriſtians of Britain and Ireland, and the new ones of the Ro- 


man converſion, which was all along at the ſame time brought 


upon the ſtage with that about Eaſter, during the whole con- 


teſt ; that is, d that of the Clerical Tonſure, which was al- 
ways debated with it, and was every where ended at the 


_ ſame time when the other was. But, my purpoſe being to 
treat only of what related to the Jewiſh affairs, I have only 


meddled with this conteſt, thereby to give the hiſtory of tlie 
Jewiſh cycle of 84 years; "and thus far it is within my theme; 
but it being out of it to treat of the other, for this reaſon | 
no not here trouble the reader with 1t. 

On the abolition of the 84 years cycle, the paſchal rule of Di- 
onyſius became the rule of the whole weſtern church for ſeveral 
ages after; and, it being ſtill the rule of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and all the dominions belonging to them, it will be uſeful 
for the Engliſh reader to know the particulars of it. They are 


as followeth : 1. That Eaſter is a feſtival annually obſerved in 
commemoration of Chriſt's reſurrection. 2. That Sunday be- 


ing the day on which it is weekly commemorated, that day 
of the week is the fitteſt always to be the day on which the an- 
nual commemoration of it is to be ſolemnized. 3. That there- 
fore this feſtival be always on a Sunday. 4. That it be on the 


Sunday next, after the Jewiſh paſſover. 5. That the Jewiih 


paſſover bei g always flain on the 14th day of the firſt vernal 
moon, by them call Niſan, the Chriſtian Eaſter is always to be 


on the next Sunday after the ſaid 14th dey of that noon. 0, 
| That, 


2 Humpkredi Lhuid Fragmenta Britannica, Winn's Hiſtory if 
Wales, p. 18. 
h Bedæ Hiſt; lib. 3. e. 25. & lib. 5. c. 22. 
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That, to avoid all conformity with the Jews in this matter, 
though the 14th day of the ſaid moon be on a Sunday, this 
feſtival is not to be kept on that Sunday, but on the next Sun- 
day after. 7. That the firſt vernal moon is that whoſe 14th 
day (commonly called the 14th moon) 1s either upon the day 
of the vernal equinox, or elſe is the next 14th moon after it. 
8. That the vernal equinox, according to the council of Nice 
(to the times of which this rule 1s calculated), 1s fixed to the 
21ſt day of March. q. That therefore the firſt vernal moon, 
according to this rule, is that, whoſe 14th day falls upon the 
21ſt of March, or elſe is the 14th moon after. 10. That this 
rath day of the firſt vernal moon being the limit or boundary 
which bars and keeps Eaſter always beyond it, ſo that it can 
never happen before or upon that day, but always after it; 
for this reaſon it is called the paſchal term. 11. That the next 
Sunday after the paſchal term is always Eaſter day. 12. That 
therefore the earlieſt paſchal term being the 21ſt of March, 
the 22d of March is the earlieſt Eaſter poſſible; and the 18th 
of April being the lateſt paſchal term that can happen, the ſe- 
venth day after, that is, the 25th of April, is the lateſt Eaſter 
poſſible; all other Eaſters are ſooner or later, as the paſchal 
terms. and the next Sundays after them fall ſooner or later, 
within the ſaid limits. 13. That the earlieſt paſchal term, or 
_ I4th day of the ſaid firſt vernal moon, being, according to this 
rule, on the 21ſt of March, the 14th day before, that is, the 
eight of March, muſt be the earlieſt firſt day of this moon that 
can happen; and the lateſt paſchal term being the 18th of 
April, the 14th day before that, that is, the fifth of April, 
1s the lateſt firſt day of this moon that can happen. All 
other firſt days of this moon fall ſooner or later between 
the ſaid erght day of March, and the fifth of April follow- 
ing. 14. That the cycle of the moon, which points to us 
the golden number, always ſhews us, which is the firſt day of 
the paſchal moon, and, conſequently, which is the 14th day of 
the ſame ; and the cycle of the ſun, which points to us the do- 
minical leter, always ſhews us, which is the next Sunday af- 
ter. And therefore, when you know what is the golden num- 
ber, and what 1s the dominical letter of the year, the follow- 
ing ſcheme will fully ſerve to tell you when Eaſter w ul fall, 
according to this rule, in any year for ever. 
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In this ſcheme, the firſt column contains the numbers that 
in the kalendar of our Common Prayer-book are called the 
primes, which are the golden numbers that point out to us the 
new moons. The ſecond column gives the days of the m nth. 
The third contains the golden numbers, which point out to us 
the paſchal terms, or the 14th day of the firſt vernal moon, (i. e. 
the day on which the Jews {lew their paſſover). The fourth 
column gives the dominical letters. And the laſt, the old Ro- 
man kalendar. Every number of the prime ſhews, that, in the 
year when that is the golden number, the new moon is accord- 
ing to the calculation of this form on the day of the month 
over againſt which it is placed. And every number In 5 

third 
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third column ſhews, that in the year when that is the golden 


number, the paſchal term is on the day of the month over 
againſt which it 1s placed. The dominical letters tell us, 


when 1s the firſt Sunday after the paſchal term on which 
Eaſter begins. And the Roman kalendar ſhews us, on what 
day thereof each particular above-mentioned happens. 

And therefore, obſerving theſe particulars, when you would 
find out in any year on what day Eaſter falls in it, run down 
your eye in the firſt column from the 8th of March (which is 
the earlieſt firſt day that can happen of the firſt vernal moon), 
till you come to that number in it which is the golden num- 
ber of the year, and that number tells you, that the day of 
the month over againſt which it is placed is the firſt of that 
moon. And then running down your eye in the third column, 
till you come to the ſame golden number 1n that column, that 
number tells you, that the day of the month over againſt which 
it is placed, 1s the paſchal term, that 1s, the 14th day of that 


moon (as by numbering from that which is the ſame golden 


number in the firſt column you will find). And then running 
down your eye from thence in the fourth column (which is 
the column of the dominical letters), till you come to the do- 
minical letter of the year, that letter tells you, that the day 
of the month over againſt which it is placed is the next Sun- 
day after the ſaid paſchal term, and that Sunday is the Eaſter 
of the year. As, for example, if you would know on what 
day Eaſter falls in this preſent year 1716, run down your eye 
in the firſt column, till you come to the number 7, (which is 
the golden number of that year); which being placed over 
againſt the 17th of March, it tells you thereby, that this 17th 
of March is the firſt day of the firſt vernal moon of this year. 
And from thence run down your eye in the third column, till 
you come to the ſame number of 7 in that column, which be- 
ing placed over againſt the 30th of March, it tells you thereby, 
that this is the 14th day of that moon (as you will find by 
numbering from the ſaid 17th day, which was the firſt of this 


moon) or the paſchal term of the year. And then run down 


your eye from thence in the fourth column, (which is the co- 
lumn of the dominical letters) till you come to the letter G 
(which is the dominical letter of the year), which being pla- 
ced over againſt the firſt of April, it tells you thereby, that 
this day is the firſt Sunday after the ſaid paſchal term, and 
therefore is the Sunday on which Eaſter 1s to be ſolemnized 
this year. And ſo, in like manner, if you would know when 


Eaſter will fall in the year 1717, 8 being the golden number 


of the year, and placed in the column of the primes over againſt 
the 


j 
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the 5th of April, it ſhews that to be the firſt day of the firſt 
vernal moon of that year. And the ſame manner in the third 
column, being placed over againſt the 18th of April, it ſhews 
that to be the paſchal term of the year. And the letter F be. 
ing the dominical letter of the year, and the next F after, in 
the fourth column, being placed over againſt the 21ſt of April, 
this ſhews that the 21ſt of April is the firſt Sunday after the ſaid 
paſchal term, and therefore is the Sunday on which Eafter is 
to be obſerved in that year. And ſo, by the like method, may 
be found ont, when Eaſter, according to this form, will fall 
in any year for ever: and hereby not only the rule, but alſo 
the reaſon of the thing, may be ſeen both together at the ſame 
time. And the ſame may be done by the kalendar in the 
Common Prayer-book, though the third column of this ſcheme | 
be there wanting. For you having there found, by the me- 
thod mentioned, the firſt day of the firſt vernal moon, number 
_ down from thence to the 14th day after, and there you have 
the paſchal term ; and the next Sunday after (which you will 
know by the dominical letter of the year) 1s Eaſter Sunday, 
But it is to be obſerved, that the 21ſt of March is not the true 
equinox, but only that which was the true equinox at the time 
of the Nicene council (which was held A. D. 325); fince 
that time the true equinox hath anticipated the Nicene equinox 
II days. For the Julian ſolar year which we reckon by, exceed- 
ing the true tropical ſolar year 11 minutes, this exceſs in 130 
years makes a day, and almoſt 11 times 130 years having hap- 
pened ſince the time of that council to this preſent year 1716, 
the true equinox now falls 11 days before the Nicene equinox. 
And fo, in like manner, it hath happened to the primes, that is, 
the golden numbers, or the numbers of the 19 years cycle of 
the moon, in the firſt column of the kalendar in our Common 
Prayer-book. For they are placed there to ſhew, that the days 
of the month over againſt which they ſtand in that kalendar, are 
the new moons in thoſe years in which they are the golden 
numbers, and they truly did ſo at the time of the council of 
Nice. But in every one of the 19 years cycles of the golden 
numbers, called the cycles of the moon, the Julian ſolar reckon- 
ing exceeding the true lunar reckoning an hour and almoit an 
half, this hour and an half in 304 years making a day, and four 
times 304 years and above half 304 years more, having now pall- 
ed ſince that council, this hath cauſed that the true new moons 
now happen four days and an half before the new moons marked 
by the primes in the ſaid kalendar of our Common Prayer-book. 
And therefore, if you would have the true equinox by that Ka- 
lendar, you muſt deduct as many days from the 21ſt of March 
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as there hath been the number of 1 30 years ſince the council 
of Nice, and that will bring you back to the true time of the 
equinox in this or any other year wherein it ſhall be ſought 
for. And ſo, in like manner, if you would have the true time 

of the new moon by the ſame kalendar in every month, you 
muſt deduct as many days from the days of the month which 
the primes mark out for the new moons, as there are the num- 
ber of 304 years in the number of years which are now, from 
the time of the ſaid council, elapſed, that is, four days and an 
half; and this will lead you back to the true time of the new 
moon in any month of the year wherein you ſhall ſeek to know 
it. As, for example, in this year 1716, the number 7 (which 
is the golden number of the year, as placed in the column of 
the primes in the month of June) points out to us the 13th day 
of the month for the new moon; deduct from it four days and 
an half, and that will carry you back to the 8th of June, which 
is the true new moon; and ſo likewiſe, in this method, you 
may know by the ſame kalendar on what day the new moon 
ſhall happen in any month or year for ever. And thus far the 
explication of the Jewiſh cycle of 54 years: and the account of 
that controverſy about it, which was raiſed in this land among 
our Engliſh anceſtors, hath led me, I fear, into too long a di- 
greſſion. To return, therefore, to our hiſtory. 

Nicanor, having received orders from Demetrius again to re- 
new the war againſt the Jews, as hath been above 
mentioned, 2 came with his forces to Jeruſalem, 2 16r. 

and there thought by craft and treachery to have cabæus 6. 
gotten Judas into his power. For, having invited 
him to a conference, Judas, relying on the late peace, com- 
plied with him herein, and came to the place appointed: but, 
finding that an ambuſh was there laid treacheroully to take 
him, he fled from his preſence: and after this all confidence was 
broken, and the war was again begun between them. The firſt 
action ark was at Capharſalama; in which Nicanor having 
loſt 5000 of his men, retreated with the reſt to Jeruſalem; 
where, being much enraged by reaſon of the defeat, b he firſt 
rented his wrath on Razis, an eminent and honourable ſenator 
of the Jewiſh ſenate called the ſanhedrim. For, finding that he 
was much honoured and beloved by the Jews, not only by 
reaſon of his ſteady and conſtant perſeverance in his religion 
through the worſt of times, but alſo becauſe of the good and 
kind offices which he was ready on all occaſions to do his 
people, Nicanor thought it would be an act of great dil 2 

an 


15 Maccab. vii. 2732. Joſeph. Antiq. üb. 12. c. 7. 
2 Maccab. xiv. 37—46» 
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and deſpite to the Jews, to have him cut off; and therefore 
ſent out a party of 500 men to take him, with intent to put 
him to death. But Razis, being at a caſtle of his which he had 
in the country, there defended himſelf againſt them for ſome 

time with great valour: but at length, finding he could hold 
out no longer, he fell upon his own ſword ; but, the wound 
not killing him, he caſt himſelf headlong over the battlements 
of the turret whereon he fought ; and, finding himſelf alive 
after that alſo, he thruſt his hand into his wound, and, pull- 
ing out his bowels, caſt them upon the aflailants, and fo died, 
The Jews for this reckoned him a martyr ; but à St Auſtin, 

in his epiſtle to Dulcitins, condemns the fact as ſelf-murder, 
and there gives reaſons for it that cannot be anſwered. 

After this Nicanor® went up into the mountain of the temple, 
and there demanded that Judas and his hoſt ſhould be deliver. 
ed to him, threatening, that, unleſs this were done, he would, 
on his return, pull down the altar, and burn the temple, and, 
inſtead of it, build a temple to Bacchus in the ſame place; 
and at the ſame time ſpoke many other blaſphemous words, 
both againſt the temple and the God of Iſrael that was wor- 
{ſhipped in it; which ſent all that withed well to Zion to their 
prayers againſt him, and they were heard with thorough ef- 
fect. For, immediately after, © Nicanor, marching out with 

| his forces againſt Judas, and coming to a battle with him, was 
lain in the firſt onſet; whereon the whole army caſt away 
their arms and fled; and all the country riſing upon them as 
they endeavoured to eſcape, cut them all off to a man, there 
not being of his whole army, which conſiſted of 35, ooo men, 
as much as one left to carry the news of this defeat to Ar- 
tioch. Judas and his forces, returning from the purſuit again 
to the field of battle, took. the ſpoils of the ſlain, and, having 
found the body of Nicanor, they cut off his head, and alſo his 
right-hand, which he had ſtretched out ſo proudly in bis 
_ threatenings againſt the temple, and hanged them up upon 
one of the towers of Jeruſalem, This victory was obtained 
on the 13th of the Jewiſh month Adar; and, it being a day 
1 of great deliverance to Iſrael, they rejoiced greatly in it, and 
= _ ordained, that it ſhould ever after be obſerved as an anniver- 
[ ſary day of thankſgiving in commemoration of this mercy ; 
and they ſo keep it even to this preſent time, by the name of 
= the day of Nicanor. And here endeth the hiſtory of the ſecond 
= book of the Maccabees. DIS 
x Judas, 


Ejpiſt. 6x. Vide etiam eundem in libro ſecundo contra Gaudentium, 
d x Maccab. vii. 33—38. 2 Maccab. xiv. 31-36. Joſeph. Antiq. 
lib. 12. c. 17. | 
© x Maccab, vii. 34=50% 2 Maccab, xv, 1—36. * Joſephus, ibid. 
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Judas, having ſome reſpite after this victory, a ſent an em- 
baſſy to the Romans; for, having heard of their power, 


proweſs, and policy, he was defirous of making a league with 


them, hoping thereby to receive ſome protection aud relief 
againſt the oppreſſion of the Syrians : and therefore, jor tu is 
end, he made choice of Jaſon, the fon of Eleazar, and Eupole- 


mus, the ſon of that John, b who, in a like embaſly to Seleucus 


Philopater, obtained ſrom him a grant of all thoſe privileges 
for the Jews which Antiochus Epiphanes would have after- 
wards aboliſhed, and ſent them to Rome, where they were 
kindly received by the ſenate, and a decree was made, that 
the Jews ſhould be acknowledged as friends and allies of the 
Romans, and a league of mutual defence be thenceforth eſta- 
bliſhed between them. And a letter was written from 


them to Demetrius, © requiring him to deſiſt from any more 
vexing the Jews, and threatening him with war if he ſhould 
not comply herewith. But, before this letter was delivered, or 


the ambaſſadors returned with the decree of the ſenate to Je- 
ruſalem, Judas was dead. 


For Demetrius, having received an account of the defeat 


and death of Nicanor, d ſent Bacchides, with Alcimus, the 


ſecond me, into Judea, at the head of a very potent army, 
made up of the prime forces and flower of his militia. Judas, 
on the coming of this army into Judea, had no more than 3000 
men with him to oppoſe them ; who, being terrified with the 
ſtrength and number of the enemy, deſerted their general, all 
to 800 men: yet with theſe few Judas, out of an over exceſs 
of valour and confidence, dared engage the numerous army of 
the adverſary ; but, being overborne by their numbers, was 
lain in the conflict; for which all Judah and Jeruſalem made 
great lamentation; and Jonathan and Simon his brothers, 
taking up his dead body, buried him honourably at Modin 

in the ſepulchre of his forefathers. 
The apoſtates, and others who were ill affected to the true 
intereſt and peace of their country, © took the advantage of 
this 


I Maccab. viii. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 17. 
: 2 Maccab. iv. 11. | 
© r Maccab. viii. 41. 42. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 3. The words of Juſtin 
in this place are. A Demetrio cum defeciſlent Judi, amicitia Roma-— 
norum petita, primi omnium ex Orientalibus libertatem receperunt, fa- 
eile tune Romanis de alieno largientibus ;? z. e. The Jews, when they 
revolted from Demetrius, having ſought the friendſhip of the Romans, 
were the firſt of the nations of the Eaſt that regained their liberty, the 
Rowans at that time calily giving to others of that which was not their 
own.“ 
- x1 Maccab. ix. 1— 22. Joſeph. lib, 12. c. 19. 
© 1 Maccab, ix. 23-27, Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 13. c. 1. 
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this loſs to lift their heads again, and act according to their 
evil inclinations in all parts of the land, and hereby created 
great diſturbances in it. And, moreover, a very grievous fa. 
mine happened at the ſame time, and the prevailing faction 
having gotten moſt of the proviſions of the land into their 
power, this cauſed great revoltings among the people, that ſo 
thereby they might come at bread. And by this means Alci- 
mus and his party greatly increaſing in ſtrength, got the whole 
land into their power; and thereon the government being in 


all places put into the hands of wicked men, great inquiſition 
and ſearch was made for the friends and adherents of the Mac- 


cabzans ; and ſuch of them as could be taken, being brought 


to Bacchides, were put to death with all manner of cruelty and 


indignity : by reaſon whereof there was ſore affliction and 


great diſtreſs in Iſrael, ſuch as had not been from the days of 


the prophets that returned from the Babyloniſh captivity to 


that time, not excepting even the perſecuting times of An- 


tiochus Epiphanes. Whereon, * for the remedy of this great 
evil and miſery, all that wiſhed well to Zion flocked to Jona- 
than, and made him their captain : and he thereon taking the 
government upon him, roſe up in the place of Judas his bro- 
ther, and got forces together to reſiſt the enemy: which Bacchi- 


des hearing of, endeavoured to have gotten him into his power, 
that he might put him to death: whereon Jonathan, and Si- 


mon lus brother, with thoſe that were with him, fled into the 


_ wilderneſs of Tekoa, and there encamped near the river of 


Jordan, where being ſurrounded with a moraſs on the one 


tide, and the river on the other, they could not be eaſily come 
at. But, that they might the better ſecure their goods and 


baggage from all the events of war, d they ſent all their car- 
riages, under the conduct of John, the brother of Jonathan and 
Simon, to their friends the Nabatheans, to be depoſited with 


them, till they ſhould be in a better condition again to receive 
them. But, while John was on his way thither, the Jambrians, 


a tribe of the Arabs then living at Medaba, formerly a city of 


the Moabites, iſſued out from thence upon him, and, having 


{lain him, and thoſe that were with him, took all that they 
had, and carried it away for a prey. 
Not long after, © Jonathan and Simon, underſtanding that 


a great marriage was to be ſolemnized at Medaba between one 


of the chief men of the Jambrians and a daughter of one of 


the prime nobles of Canaan, and, having gotten notice of the 


day 


1 Maccab. ix. 2833. Joſe ph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 7. 
b x Maccab. ix. 35. 38. Joſeph. ibid. 
© x Maccab. ix. 27-41. Joſeph. ibid. 
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day, when the bride was to be conducted home to her bride= 
room, way-laid them in the mountains; from whence having 
a full ſight of the bride's being carried on with great pomp 
and attendance, and the bridegroom's marching out with like 
pomp to meet and receive her, as ſoon as they perceived both 
companies were joined together, they roſe up againſt them 
from the place where they lay in ambuſh, and flew them all, 
excepting only ſome few that eſcaped by flying to the moun= 
tains, and took all their ſpoils, and, having thus revenged 
the death of their brother, returned again to their former 
camp. Of which Bacchides * having received intelligence, 
marched thither againſt them, and, having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the paſs that led to their encampment, aſſaulted them 
in it on the ſabbath day, expecting then to find no reſiſtance 
from them, becauſe of the religious veneration which, he un- 
derſtood, they had for that day. But Jonathan, reminding 
his people of the determination that was made in this caſe in 
the time of Mattathias his father, exhorted them valiantly to 
reſiſt the enemy, when thus preſſed to it by neceſſity, notwith- 
ſtanding it was the ſabbath day; and all accordingly complied 
herewith, and, in defence of themſelves, {lew of the aſſailants 
about 1000 men; but, finding that they muſt at length be 
overpowered by their numbers, they caſt themſelves into the 
river Jordan, and {wam over to the other ſide, and ſo eſcaped. 
For Bacchides, purſuing them no further, returned again to 
Jeruſalem, where having given order for the fortifying of 
ſeveral cities and ſtrong holds throughout Judea, in places 
beſt convenient for it, he put ſtrong garriſons in them, that he 
might thereby the better keep the country in ſubjection, and 
the eaſier ſuppreſs all thoſe of the contrary party that ſhould 
riſe up againſt him. And eſpecially he took care to well re- 
pair and fortify the fortreſs of Mount Acra in Jeruſalem, 
and, having furniſhed it with men and proviſions, he took of 
the children of the chief men of the country, and put them 
into it, ordering them there to be kept as hoſtages for the fi- 
delity of their fathers and friends; and ſo ended the year. 

In the next year after Þ died Alcimus, the great troubler 
of Iſrael. For, after having, by the power of 
Bacchides, fully eſtabliſhed himſelf in the pontifi- 
cate, he ſet himſelf to make ſeveral alterations for | 
the corrupting of the then well ſettled ſtate of the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, in order to the bringing of it to a nearer agreement 
with the Heathen. And whereas, round the ſanctuary, there 
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was built, by the order of the later prophets Haggai and Ze. 
chariah, a low wall or incloſure, called the * Che, to ſerve for 
the ſeparating of the holy part of the mountain of the houſe 
from the unholy ; and the rule was, that within this no un. 
_ circumciſed perſon was ever to enter; Alcimus, in order to take 
away this diſtinction, and give the Gentile equal liberty with 
the Jews to paſs into the 1nner courts of the temple, ordered 
this wall of partition to be pulled down. But, while it was 
a-doing, he was ſmitten by the hand of God with a palſy, and 
ſuddenly died of it. | 
When b Bacchides ſaw that Alcimus was dead, for whoſe 
ſake he came into Judea, he returned again' to Antioch ; and 
the land was quiet from all moleſtations of the Syrians for two 
years. It is moſt likely Demetrius had by this time received 
the letters that were ſent to him from the Romans in behalf 
of the Jews, and thereupon gave Bacchides orders to ſurceaſe 
his vexations of that people; and that it was in obedience to 
' thoſe orders, that, on the death of Alcimus, he took that oc- 


caſion to leave that country. 5 
For e Demetrius, about this time labouring all he could to 
get the Romans to favour him, was now more than ordinary 
cautious not to give them any offence; and therefore was tlic 
more ready to comply with any thing they ſhould deſire. It 
hath been before related in what manner he fled. from Rome, 
when he was an hoſtage there, and how, contrary to the mind 
of the ſenate, he ſeized Syria, and flew Antiochus Eupator, 
whom they had confirmed in that Kingdom, and there reigned 
in his ſtead; for which reaſon they being much diſpleaſed with 
nim, had not as yet ſaluted him king, nor renewed the league 
with him which they had made with his predeceſſors. This 
= Demetrius was very ſolicitous to have done; and, in order 
thereto, was at this time making uſe of all methods to gain 
| their favour: and therefore, hearing that the Romans had 
3 then three ambaſſadors at the court of Ariarathes king of Cap- 
= | padocia, he ſent Menochares, one of his prime miniſters, thither 
| 


to treat with him about this matter; and, on his return, finding, 
by the report which he made of what paſſed in this treaty, | 
3 that the good offices of theſe ambaſſadors were abſolutely ne- 
tl ceſſary for the gaining of his point, he ſent again to them, firl 
* into Pamphylia, and after that again to Rhodes, promiſing 
if every thing they ſhould deſire, and never leaving ſoliciting and 
* preſſing them, till at length, by their interpoſition, all was grant- 
_ | ed him that he ſolicited for; and the Romans acknowledged 
ot — ieee e i 
= 2 See Lightfoot of the Temple, c. 17. = 
=! | b 1 Maccab. ix. 57. | 
| | * Poivb, legat. 120. p. 953, 
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him for King of Syria, and renewed the leagues of his prede- 
ceſſors with him. 5 | 
Whereon, the next year after, he ſent theſame Menochares, 
with others, in a ſolemn embaſly to Rome, for 
the further cultivating of their friendſhip with 
him. They carried thither a crown of gold, 
of the value of 10,000 gold pieces of money, for a preſent to the 
ſenate, in acknowledgement of the kind and free entertain- 
ment he had received from them, while he was an hoftage at 
Rome with them. And they alſo brought with them Lep- 
tines and Iſocrates, to be delivered into their hands, for the 
death of Octavius. I have above related, how this Leptines 
flew Octavius at Laodicea in Syria, while he was in that coun- 
try, on an embaſly from the Romaus. Iſocrates was a talka- 
tive Greek, and by profeſſion a grammarian; he being then 
in Syria when this murder was committed, undertook, on all 
occaſions, to ſpeak in the juſtification of it; for which reaſon, 
being taken into cuſtody, he grew diſtracted, and ſo continued 
ever after. But there was no occaſion of ſeizing Leptines; 
he freely offered himſelf, to go to Rome, there to anſwer for 
the fact, and accordingly, without any conſtraint, accompa- 
nied the ambaſſadors thither; and although be conſtantly owned 
the fact: yet, at the ſame time, he as confidently aſſured him- 
ſelf, he ſhould ſuffer no hurt from the Romans for it; and ſo 
it accordingly happened. As to the ambaſſadors, the ſenate 
received them with due reſpects, and kindly accepted of the 
preſent they brought, but would not meddle with the perſons. 
The taking vengeance of theſe two men, they thought, was 
too ſmall a ſatisfaRtion for the murder of their ambaſlador ; and 
therefore they kept that matter {till upon the ſame foot, reſer- 
ving to themſelves the further inquiry into 1t, and the demand 
from the whole nation of the Syrians (on whom in general 
they charged the guilt) of ſuch ſatis faction, as, on a full and 
thorough cognizance of the cauſe, ſhould be judged adequate 
tO it. = | 18 5 =: 
About this time > Holophernes, the pretended elder bro- 
ther of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, laying claim to that 
kingdom, came to Demetrius to ſolicit his help for the reco—- 
vering of it. Ariarathes the father had to his wife Antiochis, 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. She © 
| OD — 3 4 having, 
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was built, by the order of the later prophets Haggai and Ze. | 


chariah, a low wall or incloſure, called the * Chet, to ſerve for 
the ſeparating of the holy part of the mountain of the houſe 
from the unholy ; and the rule was, that within this no un. 
circumciſed perſon was ever to enter; Alcimus, in order to take 
away this diſtinction, and give the Gentile equal liberty with 
the Jews to paſs into the inner courts of the temple, ordered 
this wall of partition to be pulled down, But, while it was 
a-doing, he was ſmitten by the hand of God with a palſy, aud 
ſuddenly died of it. 5 „ | 
When d Bacchides ſaw that Alcimus was dead, for whoſe 


| Take he came into Judea, he returned again to Antioch ; and 


the land was quiet from all moleſtations of the Syrians for two 
years. It is moſt likely Demetrius had by this time received 
the letters that were ſent to him from the Romans in behalf 
of the Jews, and thereupon gave Bacchides orders to ſurceaſe 
his vexations of that people; and that it was in obedience to 
thoſe orders, that, on the death of Alcimus, he took that oc- 

For © Demetrius, about this time labouring all he could to 
get the Romans to favour him, was now more than ordinary 
cautious not to give them any offence ; and therefore was the 
more ready to comply with any thing they ſhould defite, It 
hath been before related 1n what manner he fled from Rome, 
when he was an hoſtage there, and how, contrary to the mind 
of the ſenate, he ferzed Syria, and flew Antiochus Eupator, 
whom they had confirmed 1n that kingdom, and there reigned 
in his ſtead; for which reaſon they being much diſpleaſed with 
him, had not as yet ſaluted him king, nor renewed the league 
with him which they had made with his predeceſſors. This 
Demetrius was very ſolicitous to have done; and, in order 
thereto, was at this time making uſe of all methods to gain 


their favour; and therefore, hearing that the Romans had 


then three ambaſſadors at the court of Ariarathes king of Cap- 


padocia, he ſent Menochares, one of his prime miniſters, thither | 
to treat with him about this matter; and, on his return, finding, | 


by the report which he made of what paſſed in this treaty, 
that the good offices of theſe ambaſſadors were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the gaining of his point, he ſent again to them, fitſt 
into Pamphylia, and after that again to Rhodes, promiſing 
every thing they ſhould deſire, and never leaving ſoliciting and 
preſſing them, till at length, by their interpoſition, all was grant. 
ed him that he ſolicited ſor; and the Romans acknowledged 
— — — Ee | Jum 
* See Lightfoot of the Temple, c. 17. 
b 1 Maccab. ix. 57. 

© Polvb, legat. 120. p. 952. 
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him for king of Syria, and renewed the leagues of his prede- 
ceſſors with him. | 
| Whereon, the next year after, * he ſent the ſame Menochares, Ws 4 
with others, in a ſolemn embaſly to Rome, for 1 
the further cultivating of their friendſhip with Anno 159. bl 


' _ — 


— 4 
— —ͤ—— —ͥ — — 
* — 


. : . )nathan. 2. Wi 
him. They carried thither a crown of gold, — i 


| 
of the value of 10,000 gold pieces of money, for a preſent to the 1 5 
ſenate, in acknowledgement of the kind and free entertain- 3 
ment he had received from them, while he was an hoſtage at 
Rome with them. And they alſo brought with them Lep- FF 
tines and Iſocrates, to be delivered into their hands, for the 
death of Octavius. I have above related, how this Leptines 
flew Octavius at Laodicea in Syria, while he was in that coun- 
try, on an embaſſy from the Romans. Ifocrates was a talka- 
tive Greek, and by profeſſion a grammarian ; he being then ! 
in Syria when this murder was committed, undertook, on all | 
occaſions, to ſpeak in the juſtification of it; for which reaſon, 
being taken into cuſtody, he grew diſtracted, and ſo continued 9 
ever after. But there was no occaſion of ſeizing Leptines; ot 
he freely offered himſelf, to go to Rome, there to anſwer for | 11} 
the fact, and accordingly, without any conſtraint, accompa- | 1 
nied the ambaſſadors thither; and although he conſtantly owned — 
the fact: yet, at the ſame time, he as confidently aſſured him- 
ſelf, he ſhould ſuffer no hurt from the Romans for it; and ſo 
it accordingly happened. As to the ambaſladors, the ſenate | F 
received them with due reſpects, and kindly accepted of the 
preſent they brought, but would not meddle with the perſons. 
The taking vengeance of theſe two men, they thought, was 44 
too ſmall a ſatis faction for the murder of their ambaſlador; and 1 
therefore they kept that matter ſtill upon the ſame foot, reſer- N 
ving to themſelves the further inquiry into it, and the demand {LF 
from the whole nation of the Syrians (on whom in general 14.4 
they charged the guilt) of ſuch fatisfaQtion, as, on a full and 4 
thorough cognizance of the cauſe, ſhould be judged adequate Tk. 
FR 1 
About this time d Holophernes, the pretended elder bro- 
ther of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, laying claim to that 
kingdom, came to Demetrius to ſolicit his help for the reco- 
vering of it. Ariarathes the father had to his wife Antiochis, 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. She © 
S 4. having, 


_ * Polyb. legat. 122. p. 954-955. Appian. in Syriacis. Diodor. Sic. 
legat, 25. | 23 8 
r Polyb. lib. 3. p. 161. Appian. in Syriacis, Juſtin. lib. 35. C. 1. Epit. 
wü, lib. 47. | 5 
»Diodor. Sic. lib. 3 t. apud Photium in Biblioth, cod. 244. P. 1160, 
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having lived ſome years without children, and therefore be- 
lieving that ſhe ſhould never have any, to help the matter, 


feigned herſelf to be with child, and. thereon pretending to 


be delivered firſt of one ſon, and afterwards again of another 
by the ſame trick, ſhe thus brought in two ſuppofitious chil. 
dren to be heirs of the royal fa:mly ; the firſt of which was 


called Ariarathes, and the other Holophernes. By which it 
appears, that the bringing in of falſe births for the inheriting 


of crowns is not a new thing in the world. But after, the 


queen proving truly to be with child, and being delivered with- 
out fraud, firſt of one daughter, and next of another, and in the 
laſt place of a fon, ſhe confeſſed the whole deceit. Whereon, 


that the falſe ſons might not be heirs, to the wrong of the true, 
they were ſent away into foreign parts, the eldeſt of then: to 


Rome, and the other, which was this Holophernes, into Ionia, 
with ſums of money ſufficient there to educate and maintain 


them. And the true ſon, at firſt called Mithridates, thence- 


forth taking his father's name, was declared his true heir ; and 


accordingly, after his death, ſucceeded him in the kingdom. 
And this 1s that Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, of whom we 
now ſpeak, and againſt whom Holophernes made the claim ! 
have mentioned. Demetrius had not long before * offered 
him bis fiſter Laodice in marriage; but, ſhe having been wi- 
dow to Perſeus king of Macedon, an enemy to the Ron ans, 
and Demetrius himſelf not being yet in good grace with 


them, Ariarathes feared he might, by this match, give them 


offence; and therefore rejected the offer. This Demetrius 
reſented ; and, while he was under theſe reſentments, Holo- 


phernes came to him: and therefore, having eafily obtained 


his aſſiſtance, by the ſtrength and power thereof, “ he expelled 
Ariarathes, though aſſiſted by Eumenes king of Pergamus, 
and reigned in his ſtead. But, © by his rapine, cruelty, and 
other mal- adminiſtrations, he ſoon made himſelf odious to all 
the people of his kingdom. CTV 

This aſſiſtance which Eumenes gave Ariarathes, was one 
of the laſt acts of his life; ſor 4 he died foon after, having 
3 | reeigned 

* Juſtin. lib. 35. c. 11. Diodor. Sic. legat. 24. | I 
d Juſtin. ibid. Polyb. lib. 3. p. 161. Livii. Epit. lib. 47. Appian. in 


Syriacis. | | 

© Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 235. 337. Polybius, as cited by 
Athenzus, (lib. 10. p. 440.) tells us, That Holophernes, king of Cap: 
Padocia, held his kingdom but a ſhort time, becauſe he neglected the 


laws of his country, and brought in the drunken ſongs and the diſor- I 


derly intemperaace of the Bacchanals.“ EL SL. : 

d Strabo, lib. 13. p. 624. He here faith, that Eumenes reigned forty- 
nine years; but this is a manifeſt error in the copy from whence the 
took was printed. For, reckouing the years which are ſaid, in the Ro- 
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reigned at Pergamus 38 years. By his will, he bequeathed 
his kingdom * to Attalus his brother, who accordingly ſuc- 
ceeded him in it. * He had a ſon by Stratonice his queen, 
| fiſter to Ariarathes, the king of Cappadoc:a laſt mentioned; 


but he, being an infant at the time of his father's death, was 


then incapable of adminiſtering the government; and there- 
fore Eumenes rather choſe to put Attalus into the preſent 
poſſeſſion of the crown, reſerving to his ſon the next ſucceſſion 
after him. And Attalus deceived not his expectation here- 
in; for, after his brother's death, he married his wife, and 
took care of his ſon, and left him his Kingdom at his death, 
after he had reigned in it 20 years, preferring him herein to 
his own ſons, for the ſake of that truſt which his brother had 
repoled in him, as will be hereafter related in its proper 
place, 5 
Jonathan having had two years quiet, and thereby brought 
his affairs to ſome ſettlement in Judea, ® the ad- | 
verſe faction being hereby excited with envy a- 
gainſt him, ſent to the Syrian court at Antioch, 
and there procured that Bacchides was again ordered into 
that land with a great army. The authors of this miſchief 
propoſed to ſeize Jonathan, and all thoſe of his party, in one 
and the ſame night, throughout the land, as ſoon as the army 
mould arrive to back them in the enterpriſe ; and all things 
were accordingly laid in order to it. And therefore Bacchides, 
on his entering the borders of Judea, ſent them letters to ap- 
point the time for the executing of the plot in the manner as 
| had been concerted between them. But, the deſign being diſ- 
covered, Jonathan got his forces together, ſeized 50 of the 


Anno 158. 
Jonathan 3. 


conſpirators, and, having put them to death, thereby quelled . 
all the reſt; and ſo the whole miſchief that was intended 


againſt him, was totally quaſhed and defeated. But, not being 


ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt ſo great a force as Bacchides 


brought 


man hiſtory, to have elapſed from the beginning of the reign of Eumenes 
© the end of the Pergamenian kingdom, and deducting from them the 
vears which \ttalus his brother, and after him Attalus his ſon, (in whoſe 
death that kingdom ceaſed) reigned, according to Strabo, in Pergamus 
uter him, there will remain only 39 years for the reign of Eumencs ; 
in the beginning of the laſt of which be died, having reigned full 38 
fears, and entered only on the beginning of the 39th. , | 

* Strabo, ibid. Plutarch. in libro ep: ÞAaIapias, 
dx Maccab. ix. 58—61. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. . | 

© ſoſephus relates the matter, as if Bacchides had put thoſe 50 men 
to death out of anger for the diſappointment; but, according to the firft 
book of Maccabces, it can bc underſtood no otherwiſe than as I haye 
dere related it, | 
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the country; of which Jonathan baving notice, took hold of | 


both ſides, Bacchides ſwore that he would never more do any 
ingly made good: for, as ſoon as the peace was ratified and | 
came any more 1nto that country. Whereon Jonathan ſettled 


lem © at the diſtance of nine miles from i it, and there govern- 


brought againſt him, he retired to Bethbaſi, a place ſtrongly 
ſituated in the wilderneſs, and, having well repaired its former 
fortifications, and furniſhed 1t with all things neceſſary, he 
there propoſed to make defence againſt the enemy. Where. 
on Bacchides marched thither with all his army to beſiege 
him, and called thither to him all the Jews that were in tae 


Syrian intereſt to aſſiſt him herein, On his approach, Jona- 


than left Simon his brother with one part of his forces to de- 


fend the place, and he with the other part took the field to 


haraſs the adverſary abroad ; and accordingly he did cut of | 


ſeveral of their parties as they went out to forage, ſmote and 


deſtroyed others that adhered to them, and ſometimes made 
impreſſions upon the out-ſkirts of thoſe that lay at the ſiege, 


to the diſturbing and diſordering of the whole army. Aud 


at the ſame time Simon as valiantly did his part in Bethbaſi, 
ſtrenuouſly defending himſelf therein, making frequent ſallies, 
and burning the engines of war provided againſt the place. 


By b which ſucceſs of the two brothers Bacchides, being 
made weary of the war, grew very angry with thoſe who had 


been the anthors of bringing him into it; and, having put ſe- 
veral of them to death, purpoſed to raiſe the ſiege, and depart 


the opportunity to ſend meſſages to him for an accommodation; 
which Bacchides gladly receiving, made peace with Jonathan 
and his party; and all priſoners being thereon reſtored on 


harm to the Jews, as long as he ſhould live; which he accord- 
executed on both ſides, he departed, and never afterwards 
in peace at Michmaſh, a town lying to the north of Jeruſa. 


ed Ifrael according to the law, cut off all that apoſtatized 
from it, and reſtored again juſtice and righteouſneſs in tie 
land, and reformed as far as he could, all that was an ſs 
either | in church or ſtate, 

Ariarathes being driven out of his kingdom of Cappadocia by | 
Demetrius and Holophernes, in the manner as 
hath been above related, d came to Rome for 
relief. And thither came alſo ambaſſadors from 
Demetrius and Holophernes, to juſtify what they had done *. 

| gain 


Anno 157. 
Jonathan 4: 


1 Maccab. ix. 62-68. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. r3. c. 1. 


2 7 Maccab. ix. 69—73. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 1. & 22 
© Euſebius & Hieronymus, 


4 Polyb. legat. 126. P. 95%. 
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againſt him. Who being able ſpeakers, and making their ap- 


pearance with great ſplendour and ſhow of riches, as coming 


from princes in poſſeſſion of their kingdoms, eafily overbore, 


by the power of their oratory, and the power of their intereſt, 


a poor exiled prince who had no one elſe to ſpeak for him, or 
any other intereſt to ſupport him 1n his cauſe, ſave only the 
juſtneſs of it; and therefore they obtained the determination of 
the ſenate on their fide againſt him. However, * ſeeing Aria- 
rathes had been formerly declared, and often owned as a friend 
and ally of the Romans, they would not wholly diſpoſleſs him, 
but ordered him and Holophernes to reign together. But this 
partnerſhip did not laſt long : for Holophernes having, by his 
many mal-adminiſtrations, utterly altenated the affections of 
the Cappadocians from him, they were all ready to declare 
againſt him for Ariarathes on the firſt occaſion that ſhould offer. 
Of which Attalus king of Pergamus being fully informed, Þ 
ſent Ariarathes ſuch aſſiſtance as enabled him to drive Holo- 
phernes out of the country, and again reinſtate himſelf in the 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. Hereon Holophernes retreat- 
ed to Antioch, carrying thither with him 2 treaſure ſufficient 
to ſupport him. For, before this turn of his affairs, ſuſpect- 
ing that which happened, © he got together a great ſum of mo- 
ney, to the value of 400 talents of filver, and depoſed it with 
the d Prienians, among whom he was bred, as a reſerve for all 
events. This money, Ariarathes, after the recovery of his 
kingdom, demanded of the Prienians, as that which of right 
belonged to him, becauſe raiſed out of the revenues of his 
crown. But the Prienians being of old famous for their juſ- 
tice, reſolved to make good that character on this occaſion ; 
and therefore would not be induced by any ſolicitations or 
threats to pay him the money ; but, though they ſuffered 


much both from Attalus, as well as from Ariarathes, for the 


refuſal, continued true to their truſt, and reſtored the whole 
ſum to Holophernes; and with this money he might have 


lived in plenty and eaſe at Antioch, could any thing lefs than 


reigning there have contented him. ws 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Libya and Cyrene, having, by his 
ul and cruel management of the government, and his very 
S 4 wiede 


2 Appian. in Syriacis. Zonoras ex Dione, Livii Epit. lib. 47. 

d Polyb. in Excerptis Vale ſii, p. 169. Zonoras ex Dione. 

© Polyb. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 171. 173. : 

d Priene was a city of Ionia, ſituated on the north fide of the river 
Meander, over againft Myus. It was the city of Bias the philoſopher, 
and, from the juſtice practiſed there in his time, Fuftitia Prienmm/s bt» 
came a proverb, Strabo, Ib. 14. p. 63%. 
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wicked and vicious conduct, juſtly incurred the 
general diſlike and odium of his ſubjects; it hap. 

pened, * that ſome of them, lying in wait for him, 
fell upon him, and wounded him in ſeveral places, thinking to 
have ſlain him. This he charged upon King Philometor his 
brother; and, as ſoon as he was recovered, he went again to 
Rome with bis complaint againſt him, ſhewing the ſenate the 


Anno 156. 
Jonathan 5. 


ſcars of his wounds, and accuſing him of having employed the 
_ aſſaſſins from whom he received them. And, although King 
Philometor was b a perſon of ſo great benignity and good na- 

ture, that of all men living he was the moſt unlikely ever to 
have given the leaſt countenance to ſuch a fact, yet the ſenate, 
by reaſon of the diſguſt which they had conceived againſt him 
For his not ſubmitting to their decree about Cyprus, yielded 


ſo eaſy an ear to this falſe accuſation, that, taking it all to be 


true, they would not as much as hear what the ambaſſadors 


of Philometor had to ſay on their fide, for the refutation of 
this charge; but ordered them forthwith to be gone from 


| Rome, and then ſent five ambaſſadors to conduct Phyſcon to 
Cyprus, and put him in poſſeſſion of that iſland, and wrote let. 


ters to their allies in thoſe parts, to furniſh him with forces 


for this purpoſe. 


By which means Phyſcon, having gotten together an army 
which he thought ſufficient for the compaſſing of 
his defigh, landed with them on the ifland for the 
peſſeſſing of himſelf of 3 it; but, being there e en- 
countered by Philometor, he was vanquiſhed in battle, and 
forced into Lapitho, a city in that iſtand; where being pur- 
ſued, ſhut up, and beſieged, he was at length taken priſoner 
in che place, and delivered into the hands of Philometor, who, 
out of his great clemency, dealt with him much better than 
he deſerved. For though h:s demerits were ſuch as might 
juſtly have provoked from him the utmoſt ſeverities, yet he 
remitted all; and not only pardoned him, when his offences 
againſt him were ſuch as every body elſe would have judged 

unpardonable, 


Anno 155. 
Jonathan 6. 


Polyb. legat. 132. p. 961. 
> Polyb. in Excerptis Valeiii, p. 197. gives this character of him, 
That he was a prince of ſo much clemency and benignity, that he did 
never put to death any of his nobles, or as much as any one citizen of 
Alexandria during his reign.“ And, although his brother had many time: 
provoked him by offences, in the higheſt degree, deſerving of death, yet 
he always pardoned him, and treated him at no time other wife than 


With the; affe ction of a wind brother. 


© Polyb. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 197. Diodor. Sic. in Bxcerptis Va va. 
1e dll, p. 334+ 337. 
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unpardonable, but alſo reſtored to him Libya and Cyrene, and 
added ſome other territories to them, to compenſate for his 
detaining Cyprus from him; and hereby the war between 


the two brothers was wholly ended, and never after again re- 


vived; the Romans being aſhamed, it ſeems, any more to op- 
poſe themſelves againſt ſo generous a clemency : for there is 
no more mention from this time of their any further inter- 
poſal in this matter. 

Pzhilometor, having thus ſiniſned the Cyprian war againſt 
his brother, left the command of that iſland, on bis return to 
Alexandria, to Archias, one of the chief of his confidents. But 
he was deceived in the man ; for he had not been long in this 
truſt, * ere he agreed with Demetrius, king of Syria, for 
500 talents to betray the iſland to him. But diſcovery being 
made hereof, he hanged himſelf, to avoid the puniſhment which 
that treachery deſerved. He had formerly with great fidelity 
adhered to his maſter, when he was driven out of his kingdom, 
and accompanied b him to Rome, when he went thither for 
help in his diſtreſs. But though his fidelity was of proof in 
that caſe, it was not ſo in this other: for, being a greedy man, 


he could not hold out againſt money; and therefore fold him- 


ſelf for the ſum I have mentioned, and periſhed in the bargain. 
Demetrius, giving himſelf wholly up to luxury and eaſe, 
lived at this time a very odd and ſlothful life. For, 
having © built him a caſtle near Antioch, and 
ſtrongly fortified it with four towers, he there ſhut 


Anno 154. 


himſelf up, and, caſting off all care of the public, devoted 


himſelf wholly to his eaſe and pleaſure; the chief of which 


laſt was drinking, which he indulged to that exceſs, that d he 


was uſually drunk for the major part of every day that he 
there lived. Whereby it came to paſs, that no petitions be- 


ing admitted, no grievances redreſſed, nor any juſtice duly ad- 


miniſtered, the whole buſineſs of the government was at a 


ſtand; which juſtly giving diſguſt to his ſubjects, they enter- 


ed into a conſpiracy for the depoſin g of him. And Holopher- 
nes, then living at Antioch, © joined with them in it againſt 
his benefactor, hoping, on the ſucceſs thereof, to aſcend his 
throne, and there reign in his ſtead. Of which diſcovery being 
made, Holophernes was thereon clapped up in priſon, For 
Demetrius thought fit not to put him to death, that he might 
ſtill have him in reſerve to let looſe upon Ariarathes, as future 

occalions 


2 Polyb. in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 170. 
b Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 322. 
© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 3. | 
- ' Athenzus, lib. 10. p. 449: 
“ Jyttin, mY, 35« Co 1. 
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occaſions ſhould require. However, notwithſtanding this de.. 


tection, the conſpiracy {till went on. For Ptolemy, being diſ- 


guſted by Demetrius's late attempt upon Cyprus, and Attalus 
and Ariarathes being alike provoked by the wars which he 
had made upon them in behalf of Holophernes, they all thrce 
joined together for the encouragement of the conſpirators. 
againſt him, and employed Heraclides to ſuborn one to take 
on him the pretence of being ſon to Antiochus Epiphanes, and 


under that title to claim the crown of Syria. This Heracli- 


des was, as à I have before related, a great favourite of An- 


tiochus Epiphanes, and his treaſurer in the province of Baby- 


lon, while Timarchus his brother, another like favourite of 
that King's, was governor of it. But, on the coming of De- 
metrius to the crown, theſe two brothers being found guilty 
of great miſdemeanours, Timarchus was put to death; but He. 
raclides, making his eſcape out of the kingdom, took up his re- 


ſidence at Rhodes; b where, being put on work to form this 
plot, and having accordingly found out, in that place, a youth 


of very mean and obſcure condition, called Balas, that was 
every way fit for the purpoſe, he dreſſed him up, and tho- 


roughly inſtructed him for the acting of his part in it. 


And when he had thus exactly formed him for the impoſ- 
ture, he firſt procured him to be owned by the 
three Kings above mentioned, and then © carried 
him to Rome, taking along with him Laodice, 
who was truly the daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, there- 


Anno 153. 
Jonathan 8. 


by to give the better colour to the fraud; and, on his arrival 


thither, by his craft and ſedulous ſolicitation, gained him to be 
owned there alſo; and d procured from the ſenate a decree in 
his behalf, not only to permit him to return into Syria, for 


the recovery of that Kingdom, but likewiſe to have their a- 


ſiſtance in order to it. For the ſenators, though they plainly 
enough diſcerned all to be fiction and impoſture that was al- 
ledged on the behalf of Balas, yet, out of diſguſt to Demetrius, 
they ſtruck in with it, and made this decree in favour of the 


impoſtor; by virtue whereof he raiſed forces, and with them 


ſailing to Ptolemais in Paleſtine, e ſeized that city; and there, 
by the name of Alexander the ſon of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, 


2 Part II. Book 3. under the year 175, and Book 4. under the yea! 
162. 

b That Balas was one of Rhodes, is ſaid by Sulpitins Severus, lib. 
2. c. 22. That he was an impoſtor, is ſaid by all. Vide Livii epitomen; 
lib. 52. Appian in Syriacis. Athenzum, lib, 5. P. 211. Polyb. legat 
7.40. p. 968. & Juſtin. lib. 35. c. 1. | 

© Polyb. legat. 138. p. 966. 

© Polyd. leyat. 140. p. 968. 

: Maccab. x. 1. Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 12. c. 
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nes, took upon him to be king of Syria; and great numbers, 
out of their diſaffection to Demetrius, flocked thither to him. 

This brought Demetrius out of his caſtle, to provide for 
his defence; in order whereto, à he got all the forces together 
that he could, and Alexander armed as fait on his part: and 
the aſſiſtance of Jonathan being like to carry great weight 
with it to that fide he ſhould declare for, both courted his 
friendſhip. And firſt, d a letter was wrote to him from De- 
metrius, conſtituting him the king's general in Judea, and au- 
thoriſing him to raiſe forces, and provide them with arms to 
come to his aſſiſtance; and commanding that the hoſtages, 
which were in the fortreſs at Jeruſalem, ſhould be delivered to 
him. Jonathan, on the receiving of this letter, went up to Je- 
ruſalem, and cauſed it there to be read in the hearing of thoſe 


in the fortreſs, and then, by virtue of it, demanded the hoſta- 


ges; which they accordingly delivered to him. For, finding 
him inveſted with ſuch authority from the King, they were 
afraid, and durſt not withſtand him in this matter. And there- 
fore all the hoſtages which Bacchides had taken of the Jews, 


and ſhut up in that fortreſs for the ſecuring of the fidelity of 


their fathers and friends to the Syrian intereſt, being reſtored 


to thoſe from whom they were taken, and the reſtraint put upon 


them hereby again removed, great numbers flocked to Jona- 
than, for the ſtrengthening of him, whereby he grew to ſuch 


power, that © thoſe forces which Bacchides had placed in gar- 


riſons all over the country, finding themſelves not ſtrong 
enough to hold out againſt him, left their fortreſſes and fled 
away; only Bethſura and the fortreſs at Jeruſalem ſtill held 
out, For the garriſon-ſoldiers, in both theſe two places, be- 
ing moſt of them apoſtate Jews, they had no where elſe to fly 
to; and therefore, in this deſperate caſe, had nothing elſe to 
depend upon, but by ſtanding ont to defend themſelves to the 
utmoſt, Hereon Jonathan, ſettling at Jeruſalem, began to re- 
pair the city, and new fortify it on every fide, and cauſed the 
wall round the mountain of the temple, which had been pulled 

down by Antiochus Eupator, to be again rebuilt. 
Alexander, hearing what Demetrius had done to gain Jo- 
nathan on his fide, 4 ſent alſo his propoſals to him ; whereby 
he granted to him that he ſhould he high prieſt of the Jews, 
and be e called the king's friend; and; he fent him a poopie 
3 | robe, 


* 1 Maccab. x. 2. EO | | 
bx Vaccab. x. 3z—9. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 
© 1 Maccad. x. 10—14. Joteph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 
d 1 Maccab. x. 15;—20. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. Cc. 5. 5 
© Thoſe that were the nobles under the Macedonian kings, were 


of 
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robe, * and a crown of gold, as enfigns of the great dignity 
which he thereby inveſted him with, (none but princes and 


nobles of the firſt rank being allowed in thoſe days to be 
clothed in purple). Of which Demetrius having received 
notice, Þ reſolved to outbid Alexander, for the gaining of ſo 


valuable an ally; and therefore ſent a fobodd meſſage to Jona- 
than, offering all that Alexander did, with the addition of 


many other extraordinary grants and privileges both to him 
and all his people, iu caſe he would declare for him, and come 
to his aſſiſtance. But, it being remembered how bitter an 


enemy he had been to all that adhered to the true Jewiſh in- 


tereſt, and how much ruin and oppreſſion he had brought 
upon that whole nation, they durſt not confide in him; but 
looking upon all his offers to be only ſuch as were extorted 
from him by the, neceſſity of his affairs, and which he would 


all immediately contravene and revoke whenever his fortunes 


{ſhould be again reſtored, they reſolved rather to enter into 


league with Alexander. And therefore Jonathan, accepting 


of his grant of the high prieſt's office, and having alſo for it 
the conſent of all the people, did, on the feaſt of tabernacles, 


which ſoon after enſued, put on the pontifical robe, and then 


officiated as high prieſt, after that office, from the death of 


Alcimus, had been now vacant ſeven years. And from this 


time the office of high prieſt of the Jews became ſettled 1n 


the family of the Aſmoneans, and continued in it for ſeveral 


deſcents, till the time of Herod, 4 who changed it from an 
office of inheritance to that of arbitrary will and pleaſure. 


From that time, thoſe that were in power did put in and put 


out the high prieſts as they thought fit, till at length the of- 
ſice was extinguiſhed in the deſtruction of the temple by the 


Romans. From the time of the return from the Baby loniſh 
captivity, the office of high prieſt of the Jews had been in the 


family of Jozadak, and was tranſmitted down in it, by lineal 
deſcent, to Onias the third of the name, that was in that of- 
ſice; who, being outed of it by the fraud of Jaſon his brother, 
and he again by the like fraud of Menelaus, another of thoſe 


: brothers, Alcimus was next, after the death of Menelaus, 


put 


called the king's ſriends, in like n manner as with us all that are of the 
nobility are called the king's couſins. 

* To wear a purple robe among the Macedonians, was a mark oi 
bigh nobility ; and it was alſo the ſame among other nations ; hence 
purpurati ſignifies ſuch as are noble. 

— 1 Maccab. x. 21—47. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 5. 

© 1 Maccab. x. 21. Joſeph. ibid. | | 
d Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 25. c. 3. Euſeb. Demonſtrationes Evangelicas, 


Ub, 8. 
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put into this office by the command of the king of Syria. 
Joſephus tells us that he was not of the pontifical family, by 
which he means no more than that he was not of the deſcendants 
of Jozadak, though of the family of Aaron. For that *® he is 
ſaid to be; and that was enough to qualify him for the office, 
every deſcendant of Aaron being equally capable of it. Whe- 
ther the Afmoneans were of that race of Jozadak or not, is 
not any where faid. Only this is certain, that they were of 
the courſe b of Joarib, which was © the firſt claſs of the ſons 
of Aaron. And therefore, on the failure of the former pon- 
_ tifical family (which had then happened on the flight of 
Onias, the fon of Onias, into Egypt) they had the beſt right 
then to ſucceed. And with this right Jonathan took the of- 
fice, when nominated to it by the king then reigning in Syria, 
and alſo elected thereto by the general ſuffrage of all the 
people of the land. 

Both kings having with their armies ; taken the field, De. - 
metrius, who wanted neither courage nor under- e 
ſtanding when out of his drunken fits, © in the Anno 19% 
firſt battle had the victory: but he gained no ad- | iÞ 
vantage by it: for Alexander, being © ſpeedily recruited by | | 
the three kings that firſt ſet him up, and ftrongly ſupported. - HR 

by them, and having alſo the Romans and Jonathan on his . 

ide, was enabled thereby {till to maintain his cauſe. And the 12 
Syrians continued, out of the averſion they had to Demetrius, ii 
5 to make deſertions from him. Whereon Demetrius, fear {1 
ng where all this might end, f ſent his two ſons, Demetrius | 11 
and Antiochus (who both afterwards reigned in Syria), to 
Cuidus, and there committed them, with a great treaſure, to 
the care of a friend of his which he had in that city, that fo, . 

in caſe the worſt ſhould happen to him in this war, they might | 55 
there be ſecured out of the reach of any fatal ſtroke from it; 
and be reſerved for ſuch future turn of affairs as fortune ſhould | { 
afterwards offer in their fayour. 

About this time there appeared n impoſtor, one E | 
Andriſcus of Adramyttium in Myſia, a young 3 

Anno 151. 
man of as mean condition in that place as Alex- Jonathan 10. we: 
ander had been at Rhodes; who, thinking to 4 
play the ſame game for the kingdom of Macedon, that the | 

other had for the Kingdom of Syria, pretended to be 2 to 
ing 
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© x Chron. xxiv. 7. 
d Tuſtin. lib. 35. c. 1. 
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King Perſeus who laſt reigned in Macedon ; and, taking on 
him the name of Philip, by virtue of this title, claimed to 


reign in that country; but, finding his pretence at that time to 


be but little regarded there, he applied himſelf to Demetrius 
at Antioch; hoping, that, ſince the Romans had encouraged 
one impoſtor againſt him, he might the eaſier be induced to 
encourage another againſt them. But Demetrius, ſeeing 
plainly through the falſity of this pretence, cauſed him to be 
ſeized and ſent to Rome. This he did, either that he thought 
thereby to ingratiate himſelf with the Romans, or elſe rather 
that he would not countenance a fraud, which was the ſame 
with that which he was then ſuſfering under. But, on this 
impoſtor's being delivered at Rome, the Romans deſpiſing and 


neglecting him, he made his eſcape thence into Macedonia, 


where he kindled ſuch a war as colt the Romans the expence 
of a great deal of time, and alſo a oreat deal of blood and trea- 
ſure, again to quench it. | 

In the interim, the two contenders for the crown of Syria, | 
having drawn together all their forces, b com- 
mitted the determination of their cauſe to a de- 
cifive battle. In the firſt onſet Demetrius's leſt 


Anno 150. 
} onathan 11. 


wing put the oppoſite wing of the enemy to flight; but, pur- 


ſuing them too far (a fault in war which hath loſt many vic- 


| tories, and yet is flill committed), by the time they came back, 


the right wing in which Demetrius fought in perſon was 
over-borne, and he {lain in the rout. As long as he could face 
the enemy, he omitted nothing either of valour or conduct 
for the obtaining of better ſucceſs; but, at length, in the re- 
treat, his horſe having plunged him into a bog, they that pur- 
ſued him there ſhot at him with their arrows till he died, af- 
ter having reigned in Syria 12 years. 

Alexander, by this victory, having made himſelf maſter of 
the whole Syrian empire, © ſent to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
to defire that Cleopatra his daughter might be given him in 
marriage; which Ptolemy coufentng to, carried her to Ptole- 
mais, and there married her unto him. Jonathan being invi- 
ted to the wedding, d went thither, and was received with 
great favour by both Kings, eſpecially by Alexander ; who, 


to do him the greater honour, cauſed him to be clothed in 


purple, and ordered him to be enrolled among the chief of his 
| | friends, 
* Epit. Livii, lib. 49. 50. L. Floras, lb. 2. c. 4. Eutropius, lib. 4. 


Valleius Patercul. lib. 1. 
b Maccab. x. 48—50. Juſtin. lib. 35. c. 1. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. 


c. 5. Appian, in Syriacis. Polyb. lib. 3. p. 161. 


© 1 Maccab. x. 51—58. Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 13. c. 7. 
$6.1 Maccab. x. 5006. 
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friends a, and to take place near him among the firſt princes of 
his kingdom. And he conſtituted him alſo general of his forces 
in Judea, and gave him the office of > Meridarches in his pa- 


lace. And, whereas many that maligned him came to Ptole- 
mats, there to prefer libels of accuſation againſt him, Alexan- 


der would receive none of them, but cauſed it to be proclaim- 
ed all over the city, that no one ſhonld preſume to ſpeak evil 
of him; whereon all his enemies fled from thence, and Jona- 
than returned with honour again into Judea. 

Onias, the fon of Onias, who, on his being diſappointed of 
the high-prieſthood, on the death of his uncle 
Menelaus, fled into Egypt (as hath been above 1 149. 
related), there ſo far ingratiated himſelf with * e 
King Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his queen, that he © 
gained the chief of their confidence in all their affairs: for 
he was a great ſoldier and a great politician z and thereby be- 
came advanced to the higheſt poſt both in the army and in the 
court; and having, by the ſtrength of his intereſt, introduced 
another Jew, called Doſitheus, into the like favour, they two 


had the chief management of the government during the lat- 


ter end of Philometor's reign. And Onias having this power 
and intereſt with the king, made uſe of it at this time d to ob- 
tain from him licence to build a temple for the Jews in Egypt, 


like that at Jeruſalem, with a grant ſor him and his deſcend- 


ants to be always high prieſts in it. For the obtaining of the 
king's conſent hereto, be ſet forth to him, that the building 
of ſuch a temple for the Jews in Egypt would be for the in- 
tereſt of his crown ; that Jeruſalem being within the territo- 
ries of the king of Syria, the going of the Egyptian Jews thi- 


ther annually to worſhip might give occaſion for the ſeducing 


of them to the Syrian intereſt ; that therefore it ought to be 
prevented ; and that the building for them ſuch a temple in 
Egypt would not only molt eflectually do this, but allo draw 

many 


3 of the nobles of pie kingdom 3 or, under the Macedonians, 
the nobles had the ſtyle of the king's friends. 

b i. e. Chief ſewer, which is an office one of the electors bears in the 

German empire. Grotius thus explains the word in his comment on 


the Maccabees, 1 Maccab. x. 65. xi. 27. & 3 Maccab. p. 796. But, 
in his comment on Matthew xix. 28. he expounds it rather to denote 


the goveruor of a tribe or province; and, if it be fo taken here, and 
be underſtood to mean, that Jonathan was rather made governor of 
ſome part of the Syrian empire than governor aud orderer of the parts 
and dithes of the feaſt at the royal table, perchauce this interpretation 
may reach the truth nearer than the other. 
© Joſephus contra Apionem, lib. 2. 

d Joſeph. Art q. lib. 13. C. 6. & lib. 20. c. 8. 8 de Bello Judaico, 
lib, . c. zo. 
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many other Jews thither from Judea, and other parts, for the 
better peopling and ſtrengthening of his kingdom. But his 
greateſt difficulty was to reconcile the Jews to this new inven- 
tion, their conſtant notion having hitherto been, that Jeruſa- 
lem only was the place which God had choſen for his wor. 


ſhip, and that it was fin to ſacrifice to him upon any altar elſe. 
where. To ſatisfy them as to this, he produced to them the 
prophecy of Iſaiah, where it is ſaid, à In that day ſhall five ci- 


ties in the land of Egyß t ſpeak the language of Canaan, and 


Ta Z 


ſwear to the Lord of 99 One ſball be called the city of de- 
ftruction. In that day ſhall there be an altar unto the ; Fe] nt 
the midſt of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border 
thereof unto the Lord. And, having interpreted this place 
of holy ſcripture (which was truly meant only of the future 
ſtate of the goſpel in that country) as if it reſpected the then 


preſent times, he prevailed with all of his nation in Egypt to 
underſtand it ſo too, and thus ſerved his purpoſe by it. And 


therefore, having thus gained the king, and alſo the Jews 
that were in Egypt, to approve of his project, d he imme- 
diately ſet about the building. The place which he choſe for 
it was a plot of ground within the Nomos or prefecture of 


Heliopolis, at the diſtance of 24 miles from Memphis, where 
had formerly ſtood an old temple of Bubaſtis (which was 


another name of Iſis, the great goddeſs of the Egyptians), but 


lem, fave only, that he had not there a golden candleſtick of 
ſeven branches in the holy place, as was 1n that other temple, 


it was then wholly neglected and demoliſhed ; and therefore, 


having rid the ground of its ruins and rubbiſh, he there built 
upon the ſame ſpot his new Jewiſh temple. He made it ex- 
actly according to the pattern of that at Jeruſalem, though 
not altogether ſo high nor ſo ſumptuous ; and there he placed 
an altar for burnt-offerings, an altar of incenſe, a ſhew-bread 


table, and all other inſtruments and utenſils neceſſary for the 


Jewiſh ſervice in the ſame manner as in the temple at Jeruſa- 


but, inſtead of it, had one great lamp hung there in its place 


by a golden chain from the roof of the houſe. It is the opi- 


nion of © a very learned man, that he was led to the choice of 


the prefecture of Heliopolis, ſor the erecting of the temple in 


it, by the ſame prophecy of Iſaiah above recited, as then reading 
in the Hebrew text the word Hacheres for the word Haheres ; ; 
as if, inſtead of Air haheres yeamar lexchath, (i. e. One Hall be 


called the ny of deſtruction, as in our Engliſh tranſlation) the 


reading 


2 Iſaiah xix. 18. 19. 
b Joſephus, 1bid. TEAR 
© Joſeph. Scaliger in Animadverſionibus ad Chranologica Euſebi. 


ſub No. 1836. p. 144. 
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reading then was Air Hacheres yeamer Leechath, 1. e. One 
ſhall be called the city of the ſun, (i. e. Heliopolis, for that 
name in Greek ſignifieth à he city of the ſun). And ſo much 
muſt be ſaid for this conceit, that, in the Hebrew alphabet, 
the letter IT (i. e. Ch) and the letter I (z. e. H) are ſo much 
alike, that they may, by tranſcribers, very eaſily be miſtaken 
the one for the other, and thereby a various reading be made 
in that place. And it is certain, that, in the time of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, the Chaldee paraphraſer of the prophets, who 


temple, there was no doubt whether Cheres or Heres was the 
true reading in that place, though there be no Keri Cetib at 
it; and therefore, in paraphraſing of that text, he took both 


which 2s to be deſtroyed, ſhall be ſaid to be one of them. For 
which interpretation no other reaſon can be given, but that 
it being then uncertain, which of the two readings was the 
true one, he ſolved the difficulty by taking in both. But the 
true reaſon why Onias built his temple in this place was, he 
had the government of this Nomos or prefecture under the 
king, and had there given unto him a large territory, whereon 
he built a city, which from his name he called Onion, and 
planted all that territory with Jews; and therefore he could 


not find a place more to the advantage and convenience either 


of himſelf or his people any where elſe for it. And, after he 
had thus built his. temple, he ſurrounded the area within 
which it ſtood with a high brick wall, and placed prieſts and 
Levites to officiate in it; and from that time the divine ſer- 
vice was therein daily carried on in the ſame manner and or- 
der as in the temple at Jeruſalem, till at length, after the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem and its temple, this temple alſo © was 
firſt ſhut up, and afterwards wholly demoliſhed and deſtroyed, 
with the city of Onion, in which it ſtood, by the command 
0 
been firſt built. 5. | 

In favour of this temple of Onias, the Septuagint renders the 
paſſage of Iſaiah above-mentioned Noa; Anedix xy e Hei roh, 


Vol. III. | T 1. e. 


This laſt reading Jerome follows: for he renders the place, Civitas 
folts vocabitur una, i. e. One of them /hall be called the city of the ſun. 

b When Antipater and Mithridates were marching with forces to 
the aſſiſtance of Julius Cæſar in his Alexandrian war, Joſephus tells us, 
(Antiq. lib. 14. c. 14.) that they were oppoſed in their paſſage by the 
Egyptian Jews, who were Tx O AEVOKENNY XOpay KaTomruvles, i. e. 
Inhabitants of the region, called the region or territory of Onion, i. e. of the 
city Onion built by Onias, and ſo called by his name; which region 
vr country, the ſame Joſephus tells us, Onias planted all over with Jews. 


* Joſeph, de Bello Judaico, lib. 7. c. 30. 


lived not much above 100 years after the erecting of this 


in, and renders the place, The city of the temple of the ſun, 


f Veſpaſian the Roman emperor, about 224 years after it had 
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i. e. one of the cities ſhall be called Azedeb, intimatin g thereby, 
as if the original were neither Air Haberes, nor Air Hacheres, 
but Air Hazedeh, 1. e. the city of righteouſneſs 5 which is a 
plain corrupting of the text, to make it ſpeak for the ho ou 


and approbation of the temple of Onias, which was there built. 


From whence theſe two inferences are plainly deductble : 1. 
That the Greek tranilation of the Hebrew ſcriptures, which 


we call the Septuagint, was made by the Jews of Egypt, who- 


worſhipped God at the temple of Ontas : and, 24/p, That this 
part of it which gives us the verſion of Iſaiah (and the ſame 
may be ſaid as to the other prophets) was made after that 
temple was built; which agrees exactly with what I have 


above written of the original of this verſion ; that is, I. That 


it was firſt made for the uſe of the Helleniſtical Jews of Alex- 
andria, 2. That it was not made all at the ſame time, but 


by parts, at different times, as they needed it, for the uſe of 


their ſynagogues. 3. That they needed it for that uſe as ſoon 


as there was a neceſſity for the reading of the ſcriptures, in 


the Greek language, in the ſaid ſynagogues. 4. That this 
neceſſity begun as ſoon as the Greek became the common 


language of the Jews in that place, and their own was worn 
out and forgot among them; which happened about the time 


of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 5. That, till the time 
of the Maccabees, the law only having been read in their 


ſynagogues, till that time they needed none other of the ſcrip- 


tures, but the law only, to have been tranſlated for this uſe; 
and therefore, till then, no more of them than the law was 
put into the Greek language. 6. That when the Jews of Jern- 


talem, in the time of the Maccabees, (that 1s, of the three bro- 


thers, Judas, Jonathan and Simon, whoſe hiſtory, under the 
name of Maccabees, is written in the apocryphal ſcriptures), ha 
brought in the prophets alſo to be read in their ſynagogues on 
the occaſion ] have above-mentioned ; and the Jews of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, Libya, and Cyrene, thought fit to follow their ex- 
ample herein; this made it neceſſary for them to have the pro- 
phets alſo tranſlated into Greek for this purpoſe; which being 
moſt certainly not done till aſter the time of the Maccabees, (for 
ſooner we cannot ſuppoſe the uſage to have been propagated from 
Jeruſalem, ſo far as into Egypt, and the thing there ſett! led), 


it muſt from hence follow, that it muſt not have been done till 


after the building of 7 s temple alſo, that having been 


built in the IIth year of the government of Jonathan, the ſe- 


cond of thoſe Maccabees, as I have here placed it. 
About this time, 2 there aroſe a great ſedition at Alexandria 
between 


2 Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 6. 
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between the Jews and the Samaritans of that city, the former 
holding Jeruſalem, and the other Mount Gerizim, to be the 
place where, according to the law, God was to be worſhipped; 

they did run their contentions about this point ſo high, that 


ing of this diſturbance, a day was appointed for the hearing 
and determining of the diſpute before King Ptolemy and his 
council. The point in conteſt was, whether, by the law of 
Moſes, Jeruſalem or Mount Gerizim was the place where 
God was to be worſhipped by Iſrael; and advocates were ap- 


pointed on each fide to argue and plead the cauſe : wherein 


the Samaritans failing of that proof which they pretended to, 
their advocates were put to death, for making the contention ; ; 
and fo the whole diſorder ceaſed. 

Alexander Balas, having gotten into the poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Syria, by the means I have mentioned, 
thought now that he had nothing elſe to do but 
to glut himſelf in the enjoyment of all thoſe vi- 
cious pleaſures of luxury, idleneſs, and debauchery, which 
the plenty and power he was then inveſted with could afford 
him. And therefore, * giving himſelf wholly up to them, 
and ſpending moſt of his time with lewd women, which he 
had in a great number got about him, he took no care at all 


Anno 148. 
Jonathan 13 Jo 


of the government, but left it wholly to the Þ adminiſtration 


of a favourite of his, called Ammonius, who, managing him- 
ſelf in it with great inſolence, tyranny, and cruelty, put to 
death Queen Laodice, ſiſter of Demetrius (who had been wife 
to Perſeus king of Macedon), and Antigonus, a ſon of his that 
had been left behind, when the other two were ſent to Cnidus, 
and all others of the royal family that he could get into his 
power, thinking this the beſt means of ſecuring to his maſter 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, which, by fraud and impoſture, 
he had uſurped from them. Whereby he ſoon made both 
Alexander and himſelf very odious to all the people. Of 
which Demetrius, the ſon of Demetrius, (who had by kis 
father been ſent to Cnidus in the beginning of the late war, 
and was now grown up to years of puberty) having received 
notice, thought this a proper time for him to recover his 


hoſt, hired a band of Cretans, landed with them in Cilicia, 
and there ſoon growing to a great army, took poſſeſſion of all 
that country; whereby Alexander being rouſed up fro:a his 

22. : ſloth, 


El : Livii 1 üb. 50. Athenzus, lib, 5. Juſtin, lib. 35. c. 2. 
d Joſeph. lib. 13. c. 8. Livius, ibid. 
© 1 Maccab. x. 67. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 6. Juſtin, lib. 35. C. 2, 


at length they came to open arms, Whereon, for the quell- 


right; and therefore © having, by the means of Laſthenes his 
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floth, was forced to leave his ſeraglio of concubines which he 
had got about him, to look after his affairs; and therefore, ha- 
ving committed the government of Antioch to Hierax, and 
Diodotus, who was alſo called > Tryphon, he © took the field 


with as many forces as he could get together; and, hearing 


that Apollonius, governor of Cœle-Syria and Phœnicia, had 
declared for Demetrius, he called in King Ptolemy, his father- 
in-law, to his aſſiſtance. 

But the name of Apollonius often occurring in the hiſtory of 


theſe times, before we proceed further herein, it is neceſſary to 
give an account who the perſons were that bore this name, that 
fo this part of the hiſtory way be cleared from that confuſion 
and obſcurity which otherwiſe it muſt lie under. For, Apollo- 
nius being a very common name among the Syro-Macedonians 
as well as the Greeks, it was not always the ſame perſon whom 


we find mentioned by this name in the occurrences of thoſe 
times. The firſt that we meet with of this name in the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees is Apollonius the ſon of Thraſeas, d who was 


| governor of Cœle-Syria and Phenicia under Secu Philo- 


pater, when Heliodorus came to Jeruſalem to rob the temple, 
and afterwards, by his authority in that province,“ ſupported 


Simon, the governor of the temple at Jeruſalem, againſt Onias 
the high prieſt. The ſame was alſo chief miniſter of ſtate to 


the ſaid King Seleucus. But, on the coming of his brother 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the crown after him, Apollonius be- 
ing ſome way made obnoxious to him, left Syria, and * retired 


to Miletus. At the ſame time, while be reſided at Miletus, he 
had a ſon of the ſame name at Rome, there bred up, and re- 


ſiding with Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus Philopater, who was 
then an hoſtage in that place. This Apollonius, being a prime 
favourite and confident of Demetrius's, was, on his recovering 


of the crown of Syria, made governor of Cœle-Syria and Phœ- 


nicia, the ſame government which his father was in under Se- 
leucus Philopater. And this I take to be the Apollonius, who, 
i being continued in the ſame government by Alexander, now 
TEvolted from him, to embrace the intereſt of Demetrius, the 
ſon of his old maſter. Another Apollonius is ſpoken of as ta- 


vourite and chief miniſter of Antiochus Epiphanes; but he, 


being 


a Diodorna Siculus 3 in Excerptis Valeſii, p- 346. 
d x Maccab. xi. 39. Joſeph. A lib. 13. c. 9. 
© Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 

4 2 Maccab. iii. 5. 

© 2 Maccab. iv. 4. 

f Polyb. legat. 114. p. 944: 945: 

8 Polyb. ibid. 

h x Maccab. x. 69. 

2 Maccab. iv, 21. 
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being ſaid to be the ſon of Meneſtheus, is ſufficiently diſtin. 
guiſhed by that character from the other two above mention- 
ed. He a went ambaſſador from Antiochus firſt * to Rome, 


and afterwards to Ptolemy Philometer king of Egypt; and | 
him I take to be the ſame, who, 1n the hiſtory of the Macca- 


bees, is ſaid © to be over the tribute, and who, on Antiochus's 
return from his laſt expedition into Egypt, was ſent with a 
detachment of 22,000 men, to deſtroy Jeruſalem, and build 
that fortreſs or citadel on Mount Acra, which held the Jews 
there by the throat for many years after. Beſides theſe, there 
are two other Apollonius's mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
Maccabees; the firſt, “ who being governor of Samaria in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, was ſlain in battle by Ju- 
das Maccabzus ; and the other © called the ſon of Gennzus, 
who, being governor of ſome toparchy in Paleſtine under An- 
tiochus Eupator, then ſignalized himſelf by being a great ene- 
my to the Jews. | | 


Apollonius having embraced the party of Demetrius, as 1 


have mentioned, his firſt attempt was to reduce Jonathan, 
who held firm to the 1ntereſt of Alexander, according to the 
league which he had made with him. And therefore f ha- 
ving drawn together a great army, he encamped with it at 
Jamnia, and from thence ſent to Jonathan a proud braggado- 
cio meſſage, to challenge him to come to battle with him; 
whereon Jonathan, marching out of Jeruſalem with 10,000 
men, took Joppa, in the fight of Apollonius and his army; 
and after this, joining battle with him, vanquiſhed him in the 
open field, and purſued his broken forces to Azotus, and, ha- 
ving taken that town, ſet it on fire, and burnt it down to the 
ground, with the temple of Dagon that was in it, conſuming 
all thoſe with it that fled thither to ſave themſelves ; fo that 
there periſhed that day of the enemies forces, what by the 
lword, and what by fire, about 80co men. After this, treat- 
ing other towns of the enemy in the country round after the 
lame manner, he returned to Jeruſalem with their ſpoils. 
Whereon s Alexander, hearing of this victory gained in his 


intereſt, ſeat to Jonathan a buckle of gold, ſuch as uſed only 


to be given thoſe to wear who were of the royal family; and 
he gave him alſo the city of Ecron, with the territory thereto 
belonging, and ordered him to be put in poſſeſſion of it. 


1 3 About 


Livius, lib. 42. c. 6. e 2, Maccab. xii. 2. TR 
di. Maccabuive ate —— -f Maccab. x. 69—87. Jo- 
©1 Maccab. i. 29. 2. Maccab. v. 24. ſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 
4 Maccabi. iii. 10. Joſeph, Antiq. 8 I Maccab. X. 88. 89. 
W109 416 io. . 
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About this time à flouriſhed Hipparchus of Nicæa in Bi. 
fthynia, the moſt celebrated aſtronomer of all the 
ancients. He gave himſelf up to this ſtudy for 
34 years, making, through all that time, conti- 
nual obſervations of the poſitions and motions of the heaven! 
bodies, which are ſtill preſerved in the works of Ptolemy the 
aſtronomer. Theſe obſervations he began 1n the year before 
Chriſt 162, and ended them anno 128, foon after which 
year we ſuppoſe he died. The Jews call him Þ Abrachus, 
and his name is of great renown among them, and that 
very deſervedly : for Rabbi Samuel, Rabbi Adda, and Rabbi 
Hillel, the authors of that form of the year which they now 
ule, were moſtly beholden to him for the obſervations and cal. 
culations by which they made it. 

Ptolemy Philometor, having been called to the aſſiſtance of 
bis ſon-in-law, Alexander king of Syria, 
marched into Paleſtine, with a great army for 
this purpoſe; and all the cities, as he paſſed, 
opening their gates to him, as being ordered by Alexander 
10 to do, he left of his ſoldiers in each of them to ſtrengthen 
their garriſons. 4 At Joppa Jonathan met bim, and although 
many complaints were made againſt him about the devaſta- 
tions made by him in thoſe parts, after his late victory over 
Apollonius, yet he would take no notice of any of them, but 
Jonathan was very kindly received by him, and marched on 
with him to Ptolemais. On Ptolemy's coming thither, © dif. 
covery was made of ſnares that were laid for his life; for 
Ammonius, who managed all affairs under Alexander, fear- 
ing, that Ptolemy came with ſo great a power, rather to 
ferve his own intereſt, by ſeizing Syria to himſelf, than to 
ſuccour Alexander, or elſe having received intelligence, that 
this was really his intent, formed a deſign of having bim 
cut off on his coming to Ptolemais: which Ptolemy having 
gotten full diſcovery of, marched forward to demand the trai- 
tor to be delivered to him; and Jonathan attended on him 
as far as the river Eleutherus in Syria, From thence ? Pto- 
lemy marched to Seleucia on the Orontes, where, finding, 


ihat Alexander would not deliver up Ammonius to him, 
| be, 


Anno 347. 
Jonathan 14. 


Anno 146. 
Jonathan 15. 


2 ptolemai magna Syntaxis, Ib. 3. c. 2. Plinius, lib. 2. c. 26. 
5 Darid Ganz, ſub anno 3534. 
1 Maccab. xi. 15. Joteph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 
* '1 Maccab. xi. 6. 7. Joſeph. ibid. | 
F 1 Maccab. xi. 10. Joſeph. ibid. 
( Jaſeph. ibid. Epit. Livii, lib. 50. 
$ i Maccab. xi, 8-12, Joseph. ibid. Livii 1 lib. 52. 
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he concluded him to be a party to the treaſon; and therefore 
taking his daughter from him, {© gave he o Demetrius, and 
made a league with him, for the reſtoring of him to his father's 

kingdom. Hereon * the Antiochians, who bore great hatred 
to Ammonius, thinking this a fit time for the executing of 
their reſentments upon him, roſe in a tumult againſt him, and 
having ſlain him, as he endeavoured to eſcape in woman's 
clothes, declared againſt Alexander, and opened their gates to 


Ptolemy, and o would have made him their king; but © he 


declaring, himſelf contented with his own dominions, inſtead 
of accepting this offer, recommended to them the reſtoration 
of Demetrius, the true heir (which is a certain proof he had 

no deſign upon Syria for himſ-lf, though this be ſaid d in tlie 
firſt book of the Maccabees) : upon which recommendation, 
Demetrius being received into the city, was placed on the 
throne of his anceſtors, and all the inhabitants of Antioch de- 
clared for him. Whereon Alexander, who was then in Ci- 
licia, coming thence with all his forces © waited the country 
round Antioch with fire and ſword. This brought the two 

armies to a battle, f in which Alexander being vanquithed, 


fled with only 500 horſe to Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with 


whom he had before entruſted his children. But he being 
there ſlain by thoſe he moſt confided in, his head was carried 
to Ptolemy, who was much pleaſed with the ſight of it ; but 
his joy did not laſt long; for, having 5 received a dangerous 
wound in the battle, he died of 1t within a few days after. 
And thus Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor 
king of Egypt, both ended their lives together, the former 
having reigned five, and the other 35 years. Demetrius ſuc- 
ceeding in Syria, by virtue of this victory, from hence called 
himſelf Nicator, 1. e. the conqueror. But the ſucceſſion in 
Egypt was not ſo eaſily determined. 

This ſame year was rendered famous, not only by the deatli 
of theſe two kings, but alſo by the deſtruftion of two cele- 
brated cities, Carthage and Corinth. The former * was de- 
ſtroyed by Scipio Africanus jun. after a war of three years, 

1 4 . hich 


* 1 Maccab. xi. 13. Joſeph. ibid, 
d x Maccab. ibid. [ofeph. ibid. 
© Joleph, Antiq. lib. 13. C. 8. 
l I Maccab. xi. 1. 
© I Maccab. xi. 15. Joſeph. ibid. 
f 1 Maccab. xi. 15—17. Joſeph. ibid. Piodor. Sic. in Excerptis Tho- 
tit, cod 244. 


> 1 Maccab, xi. 18. Toſeph. ibid. Polyb. in — ne Valefii, p. 194. 


Epit Livu, lib. 52. Strabo, hb, 16. p. 751. 
h Li vii Epit. lib. 51. L. Florus, lib. 2. c. 16. Appian, in Libycis, V 
{is Patercul. lib. 1. 
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which was called the third Punic war. And the other * was 
taken and burnt by L. Mummius the Roman conſul for this 
year. In the burning of this city, all their braſs being melt- 
ed down, and running together with other metals, this mix- 
ture d made the Xs Corinthiacum, i be e., the famous Corinthian 
braſs of the ancients. 

At this ſame year ended the famous hiſtory of Polybius, 
which © he wrote in 40 books, beginning it from the begin- 
ning of the ſecond Punic war, and ending it at the end of the 
tliird. But of this great and celebrated work, now only five 
books remain entire: of the reſt we have only fragments and 
abſtracts, He was by birth of Magalopolis in Arcadia, and 


the ſon of Lycortas, the famous ſupporter of the Achean 
commonwealth in his time. This commonwealth, much re- 


ſembling that of the Dutch, was made out of the confederacy 
of ſeveral ſtates and cities of Peloponneſus united together 
in one common league. 4 Aratus firſt made it conſiderable, 


© Philopemen brought it to its higheſt perfection, and Ly- 
cortas, as long as he lived, kept it up in the ſame ſtate. 
And Polybius his ſon, who was a perſon very eminent for 


all military and political knowledge, would have continued 
to have done the ſame, hut that he was overborne by the 
Romans. For they becoming jealous, what this growing 
commonwealth might at length come to, reſolved to ſuppreſs 
it, in order whereto © they forced from them 1000 of their 
beſt men, and made them live in Italy, in manner of hoſ- 
tages, but chiefly with deſign, that their commonwealth, 
being deprived of its principal men, might ſink and come 
to nothing through want of them. Of theſe 1000 hoſta- 
ges, Polybius was one of the chiefeſt. While he was thus 


confined he lived at Rome, and there made uſe of the lei- 


ſure which that confinement afforded him to write this 
hiſtory. He had much of the favour and friendſhip of Sci- 


pio Africanus jun. to whom, by reaſon of his learning and 


wiſdom, he was very dear; and therefore, when he went in- 


to Aion 3 in the third Punic war, he carried Polybius with 
im, and it was chieſly owing to the aſſiſtance of his counſel 


and advice, that Scipio ended that war with ſucceſs ; and in 
that 


2 [vil Epit. lib. 52. 1. Pony, lib; 2. c. 16. Pauſanias i in Achaicis. 
Juſtin, lib. 34. c. 2. 


b Plinius, lib. 34. c. 2. L. Elorun, ibid. 

© Videas Voſſium de Hiſt. Grecis, lib. 1. c. 19. & Caſauboni Epiſto- 
lam Dedicatorium Edit. ſuæ Polyb. premiſſam. 

d Plutarch. in Arato & Philopœmene. 


. 5 Pauſanias in Achaicis & Arcadicis. Plutarch. in Catone Cenſore & 
Abl. | 
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that end of it, Polybius ended his hiſtory, much grieving, 
that at the ſame time ended alſo the Achzan commonwealth, 
in the deſtruction of Corinth, and the ſubjecting thereon to the 
Roman yoke the reſt of the cities and ſtates of which that 
* commonwealth did conſiſt. He lived a long while after, for 
he reached the ® 82d year of his age. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the death of King Philo- 
metor, her brother and huſband, b endeavoured 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion for her ſon which ſhe had an 2 5 
by him. But he being then young, others ſet up 585 
for Phyſcon king of Cyrene, the brother of the deceaſed, and 
ſent ambaſſadors to call him to Alexandria. This neceflitating 
Cleopatra to provide for the defence of herſelf and her ſon, 
Onias and Dolitheus came to her with an army of Jews for her 


aſſiſtance. But at that time Thermus, an ambaſſador from 


Rome, being preſent at Alexandria, by his interpoſition, mat- 


ters were compromiſed, on the terms that Phyſcon ſhould take 


Cleopatra to wife, and breed up her ſon under his tuition for 
the next ſucceſſion, and reign in the interim. That the 
Egyptians were thus delivered from a civil war, and the dif- 
ferences then among them on this occaſion all brought to a 
compoſure in this manner, Joſephus tells us, was wholly owing 


to the aſſiſtance which Onias and Doſitheus then brought to 


the queen. However, the perfidy of Phyſcon made all this 
turn very little to the ſervice or content of Cleopatra. For, 
as ſoon as he had married her, and thereby got poſſeſſion of 
the crown, he murdered her ſon 1n her arms on the very day 
of the nuptials, and thereby acted over again the ſame trage- 
dy which Ptolemy Ceraunus © had before on the marriage of 
his fiſter Arſinoe; and ſuch inceſtuous conjunctions well de- 
ſerve ſuch a curſe to attend them. This kirg was commonly 
called 4 Phyſcon, by reaſon of his great belly ; ; but the name 
* which he affected to aſſume was Euergetes, 1. e. the Bene- 
Factor: this the Alexandrians turned into Katergetes, i. e. 
the Malefactor, by reaſon of his great wickedneſs; for he 
was * the wickedeſt and crueleſt, and alſo the moſt vile and 
deſpicable of all the Ptolemys that reigned in Egypt. He 
egun 


2 Lucianus in Macrobiis. 


d Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 8. Joſephus contra Apionem, lib. 2. Valerius 


Maximus, lib. 9. c. 1. 
See above, Part II. book 1. under the year 280. 
d Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 1. Diodorus Siculus 1 in Excerptis Va- 
(Clit, p. 351. & 335. 
e Athenzus, lib. 12. p. 649. & lib. 4. p. 148. 
f Athenzus, ibid. Diodorus Siculus in Exccrptis Valeſiz, p. 35 . & 
375. Juſtin, lib. 38. c. 8. 
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begun his reign with the murder of his nephew, in the man- 
ner | have mentioned, and continued it with the ſame cruelty 
and wickedneſs all his reign after, putting many others to 
death, almoſt every day, ſome upon groundleſs ſuſpicions, 
ſome for ſmall faults, and others for none at all, as the hu- 
mou? took him, and ſome again for no other reaſon, but 
that, under the pretence of forfeiture, he might take all that 
they had; and thoſe who were the forwardeſt to call him 
to the crown were many of them the firſt that ſuffered by 
him. 
Aad things went not much better in Syria. Demetrius, 5 
being young and inexperienced, committed the management 
of his affairs to Laſthenes, by whoſe agency he hired thoſe Cre- 
tan mercenaries that brought him to the crown; who, being a 
wicked and raſh man, did ſoon run himſelf into thoſe mal-ad- 
miniſtrations, that alienated from his maſter the affeQions of 
_ thoſe who ſhould have ſupported him. And Demetrius him- 
ſelf, being naturally of an unhappy or perverſe diſpoſition, did 
not mend the matter. The firſt falſe ſtep he made was to- 
wards thoſe ſoldiers which Ptolemy had placed in the maritime 
towns of Phœnicia and Syria, for the ſtrengthening of their 
_ garriſons, as he paſſed by them toward Antioch, in his late ex- 
pedition thither, Theſe, if continued there, would have been 
a great ſtrength and ſupport to him; but, upen ſome ſug— 
geſtions, growing jealous of them, Þ he fent orders to the 
other ſoldiers garriſoned with them, to put them all to the 
ſword: which being accordingly executed, this ſo diſguſted 
the reſt of the Egyptian army that were in Syria, and had 
there placed him on the throne, that they all left him, and re 
turned again into Egypt. After this, © he proceeded to make 
a ſevere inquiſition after thoſe who had been againſt him or 
his father in the late wars, and put them all to death, as he 
could get them into his power. And then, thinking he had 
no more enemies to fear, © he diſbanded the greateſt part of 
his army, reſerving none other in his pay but his Cretans, 
and ſome other mercenaries; whereby he not only deprived 
himſelf of thoſe veterans who ſerved his father, and would 
have been his chief ſupport in the throne, but made them alſo 
his bittereſt enemies, by depriving them of the only means 
which they had whereby to ſubſiſt: the miſchief of which he 


ſeverely felt in the revolts and revolutions that after happened 
Ii 


2 Diodorus Siculus in Excerpt:s Vateſii, P. 346. 
b x Maccab. xi. 18. Joſcph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 
© Diodorus Siculus in Excerptis Valclii, p. 346. 349. 
d x Maccab. xi. 38, Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. &. 
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1 interim Jonathan, finding all quiet in Judea, 2 ſet 
im{elf to beſiege the fortreſs which the Heathen {til} held 


in Jeruſalem, that, by expelling them thence, he might re- 


medy thoſe miſchiefs which the Jews there ſuffered from 
them. And accordingly he beſet the place, with an army 
and engines of war, in order to take it: of which, com- 
plaint being made to Demetrius, he came to Ptolemais, and 


there ſummoned Jonathan to him to give him an account of 


this matter. Whereon, ordering the ſiege ſtill to go on, he 
went to Ptolemais, taking with him ſome of the prieſts and 
chief elders of the land, and allo many rich and valuable pre- 
fents ; by virtue of which, and his wiſe management, he ſo 
mollified the king, and ingratiated himſelf fo far with him 
and his miniſters, that he not only rejected all accuſations 
againſt him, but alſo honoured him wich many favours. For 
he confirmed him in the high prieſt's office, admitted him into 
a chief place among his friends, and, on his requeſt, agreed to 
add to Judea®the three toparchies of Apherema, Lydda, and 
Ramatha, which formerly belonged to Samaria, and to free 


the whole land under his government of all manner of taxes, 
tolls, and tributes, whatſoever, for 300 talents, to be paid 
in lieu of them, and then returned again to Antioch ; where 


b going on in the fame methods of cruelty, folly, and raſh- 
neſs, he daily alienated the people more and more from him, 


till, at length, he made them all ready for 2 general de- 


fection. _ 
Which being obſerved by Diodotus, afterwards called Try- 


phon, who formerly had ſerved Alexander as governor of An- | 


tioch in conjunction with Hierax, he © thought this a fic 
time for him to play a gaining game for his own interei!, aim- 
ing at nothing leſs than, by the advantage of theſe diforders, 
to put the crown upon his own head. And therefore, going 
* into Arabia to Zabdiel, who had the bringing up of An- 
5 1 - e tiochus, 
21 Maccab. xi. 20—37. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 
n. . | | 


© x Maccab. 17. 39. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 9. Appian. in Syriacis. 


Epitome Livii, lib 52. Strabo, lib. 16. p. 752. 5 
d [n the Greek original this Zebdiel is called EMανννj,, from the 
Arabic word Almelec, i. e. the King. The former was the name of his 


perſon, the other of his office; for he was king of taat part of Arabia 


where he lived. In ſome Greek copies it is N, as in Aldus's, 
the Alexandrian, and the Complutentian z and, out of one of theſe co- 
pies the Engliſh verſion being made, hence therein we read Simaleue. 
But, in what copy ſoever Zan js found, it is, by the error of the 
tranſcribers, for Exuanxue: : for, it is certain, the latter only can be tne 
true reading. This the Syriac and Jerome's verfion Juſtify 3 and the 
word ſo written ſignificth ſometh'ng, the other nothing. 
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tiochus, the ſon of Alexander, laid before him the then ſtate of 
affairs in Syria, telling him, how all the people, and eſpecially 
the ſoldiery, were diſaffected to Demetrius, and that thereby 
a favourable opportunity was offered for recovering to An- 
tiochus his father's Kingdom. And therefore he deſired, that 
the youth might be put into his hands, that he might proſe- 
cute this advantage for him. For this ſcheme of treaſon was 


flirſt to claim the crown for Antiochus; ; and, when he ſhould 


have gotten it, by virtue of that claim, then to make away 
that youth, and wear it himſelf ; and fo it afterwards accord- 
ingly happened. But Zabdiel, either ſeeing through the de- 
ſign, or elſe diſliking the project, would not immediately yield 
to the propoſal, which detained Try phon there many days fur- 
ther to preſs and ſolicit the matter, till at length, either by the 
force of his importunities, or the force of his preſents, he 
brought over Zabdiel to comply with him, and obtained from 
him what he deſired. 

In the mean while, Jonathan 8 hard on the ſiege of the 
fortreſs at Jeruſalem; but, finding no ſucceſs in it, he * ſent an 
embaſſy to Demetrius, to deſire of him the withdrawing of this 
garriſon which he could not expel. Demetrius, being then 
very much embaraſſed by the tumults and ſeditions of the An- 
tiochians, whom he had provoked to the utmoſt averſion both 
againſt him and his government, promiſed Jonathan, that he 
would do this and much more for him, provided he would fend 
him ſome forces for his aſſiſtance againſt the preſent mutineers: 
whereon Jonathan immediately diſpatched away to him 300 
men. On their arrival, Demetrius, confiding 1n the ſtrength 
of this recruit, would have diſarmed the Antiochians, and 
therefore commanded them all to bring in their arms: which 
they refuſing to do, roſe all in a tumult, to the number of 
120, ooↄ men, and beſet the palace, with intent to ſlay the ty- 
rant. Hereon the Jews, coming to his affiſtance, fell upon 
them with fire and ſword, burning a great part of the city, 

and ſlaying of the inhabitants about 100,000 perſons. This 

brought the reſt to ſue for peace; which being granted them, 
the tumult ceaſed; and the Jews, having thus retaliated upon 
the Antiochians what they had formerly ſuffered from them 
in Judah and Jeruſalem, eſpecially in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, returned with vaſt ſpoils and great honour to their 
own country. | 

But Demetrius, v ſtill going on wich his ſame methods of 

| cruelty, 
2 x Maccab. xi. 41—52. Joſeph, lb, "F272 75 Diodor. Sic. in Ex 
cerptis Valeſii, p. 347. 348. 
b Diodor. ibid. 
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cruelty, tyranny, and oppreſſion, put many to death for the 
late ſedition, confiſcated the goods of others, and drove great 
numbers into baniſhment. Whereon the whole kingdom 
being every where filled with hatred and anger againſt him, 
they only wanted an opportunity for their revenge for the 
executing of it upon him to the utmoſt. And notwithſtand- 
Ing his promiſes to Jonathan, and the great obligations which 
he owed to him for his late aſſiſtance, his à conduct towards 
him was no better than to all the reſt. For, thinking now 
he ſhould have no more need of him, he broke the bargain 
he had made with him at Ptolemais, of freeing him and his 
people from all taxes, tolls, and tribute, for 300 talents, to be 
paid him for the redemption of them, and, notwithſtanding he 
had received the money, b demanded, that all the ſaid taxes, 
tolls, and tribute, ſhould be ſtill paid in the utmoſt rigour as 
formerly, and threatened him with war unleſs this were done; * 
whereby he alienated the Jews as much from him as he had 
all others. 

While things were in this tate, © Tryphon, having at 
length obtained of Zabdiel to have Antiochus, | 
the ſon of Alexander, delivered unto him, came 8 
with him into Syria, and there laid claim to the 4 
kingdom for him : whereon all the ſoldiers whom Demetrius 
had diſbanded, and multitudes of others whom he had by his 
ill conduct made his enemies, flocked to the pretender ; and, 
having declared him king, marched under his banner againſt 
Demetrius; and, having vanquithed bim in battle, forced 
him into Seleucia, took all his elephants, and made themſelves 
maſters of Antioch, and there placed Antiochus upon the 
| throne of the Kings of Syria, giving him the name of Theor, 
or the divine. 

And Jonathan, being provoked by the ill return 8 
had made him for his great ſervices to him, accepted of the 
invitation which he had received from the new King, of co- 
ming into his intereſt. For, as ſoon as Antiochus had gain- 
ed Antioch, there d was ſent from him an embaſly to Jona- 
than, with letters written in his name, whereby the high 
prieſt's office was confirmed to him, the grant of the three 
toparchies renewed, and a fourth added to them; and he was 
allowed to wear purple, and the golden buckle, and to have 
place among tlie chief of the king's friends; and many other 

privileges 


» 1 Maccab. xi. 53. | 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 9 _ 

© I Maccab. xi. 54-56. Epitome Livit, lib. 52. Joſephus, ibid. Ap 
Fave in Syriacis. 

d I Maccab. xi. $759: Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. 9. 
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privileges and advantages were moreover added. And Simon 
was made chief commander of all the king's forces, from 
the Ladder of Tyre to the borders of Egypt, on condition 
that theſe two brothers and the Jews would declare for him; 
which Jonathan readily conſented to, having juſt reaſon for 
it from the ill conduct of Demetrius towards him. Where.. 
on b a commiſſion was fent him to raiſe forces for the ſer. 
vice of Antiochus through all Cœle-Syria and Paleftine ; by 
virtue whereof having gotten together a great army, © he 
marched round the country even as far as Damaſcus, to ſe- 
cure all in thoſe parts to the intereſt of Antiochus. For d the 
diverting of Jonathan from this purpoſe, the forces which 
Demetrius had in Cœle-Syria and Phœnicia drew together, 
and invaded Galilee : whereon © Jonathan marched thither 
to oppole them, f leaving Simon to command in Judea. On 
s his firſt coming into Galilee, being drawn into an ambuſh, 
he had like to have been overborne by the enemy; and moſt 
of his forces falling into a panic fear, fled from him, except- 
ing a very few of the valianteſt of them. But theſe few 
making a reſolute ſtand, the reſt rallied, and, coming on 
again to the figlit, won the victory. And N Simon, in the 
interim, laying ſiege to Bethſura, forced it to a ſurrender, 
and thereby expelled the Heathen, who had long kept a gar- 
riſon there, to the 88 goa hana of all the country round 
it. 

Jonathan, on his return into Judea, finding all things were 
in quiet, i ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans to renew with 
them the league which they made with Judas ; who, being 
introduced into the ſenate, were there received with honour, 

and diſmiſſed with their full ſatisfaftion, On their return 
from Rome, their orders were to addreſs themſelves to the 
Lacedemonians, and the other allies of the Jews in thoſe parts, 
for the like renewing of their leagues with them ; which they 
having accordingly done, they returned to Jeruſalem, bringing 
back with them full ſucceſs i in all the negotiations on Which 

they were ant. 
The 


2 The Ladder of Tyre is a mount ig aſo called, lying on the ſea coast 
between Tyre and Ptolemais. 

Joſephus, ibid. 

1 Maccab. xi. 60-62. Joſephus, ibid. 

1, Maccab. xi. 63. 

1 Maccab. xi. 64. Joſephus, ibid. 

1 Maccab. & Joſephus, ibid. 

1 Maccab. xi. 67—74. 

1 Maccab. xi. 65. 66. & xiv, 5. & 33. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 15. c. 9. 
1 Macead. XU, LI 3. . Pac ibid. 
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The captaius of Demetrius's forces, whom Jonathan had 


lately vanquiſhed in Galilee, having, by new reinforcements, 


much increaſed their number and firength, came the ſecond 
time againit him: whereon he marched out to meet them, as 


far as Amathis, in the utmoſt confines of Canaan, avd there 


encamped againſt them; where, being informed by.his ſpies, 


that their intent was to ſtorm his camp the next night, he 


took care to be in full readineſs to receive them; which the 


enemy finding on their approach, they were fo diſcouraged at 
the diſappointment, that, returning to their camp, and lighting 


fires in it to make it believed that they were ſtill there, they 
marched off in the night, and were got ſo far by the time Jo- 
nathan found they were gone, that, though he immediately, on 
the diſcovery of it, purſued after them, yet 1t was all in vain. 
For they had paſſed the river Eleutkerus, and were thereby 
got out of his reach before he could come up thither. After 


this he led back his army againſt the Arabs that were of De- 


metrius's party, and, having ſmitten them, and taken their 


ſpoils, turned his courſe towards Damaſcus; and, paſſing over 
the country thereabout, made ſtrict inquiry after all that were 


adverſaries to the inter eſt of Antiochus, and ſupprefled them 
every where, And, while he was thus employed beyond Jor- 


dan, Simon his brother was not idle in Judea: for, marching 
thence into the land of the Philiſtines, he made all there ſub- 
mit to him; and, having taken Joppa, he placed a Rrong gar- 


riſon in it. 


ſelf the overſight of al) theſe works at Jerulalem; s and while 


After this, both brothers being returned to Jeruſalem, Þ 


they called the great council of the nation together, to conſult. 


about the repairing and new fortifying of Jeruſalem, and other 
ſtrong holds in Judea, ſo that they might be made tenable 
againſt any enemy that ſhould come againſt them. And it being 


then agreed, that the walls of jeruſalem, where they were 


broken down or decayed, ſhould be repaired, and where too 


low ſhould be built higher, and every thing elſe done that was 


neceſſary thoroughly to ſortify the place; all this was imme- 
diately fet about, and carried on with the utmoſt expedition. 
And at the ſame. time they built a wall or mount between the 
fortreſs and the reſt of the city, that the Heathen who were in 
garriſon there, might receive no relief of proviſion, or of any 
thing elſe that way: which ſoon reduced them to great diſtreſs, 


and very much forwarded that neceſſity, whereby laſt they 


were forced to ſurrender the place. Jonathan took on him- 


he 


2 x Maccab. xii. 24534 Joſeph. ibid. 
d x Maccab. xi. 35 —3 8. Joſe ph. ibid. 
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he was there thus employed, Simon went into the country, 
and did the ſame as to all the other fortreſſes and ſtrong hold; 
that were in the land ; and thereby the whole country became 
well fortified againſt any enemy that ſhould come to make 
war againſt it. 

Tryphon, 2 thinking his plot for the A away of An- 
tiochus, and ſeizing the crown of Syria to himſelf, now ripe 
for execution in all other particulars, ſave only that he fore. 
ſaw Jonathan would never be brought to bear ſo great a vil- 


lany, reſolved at any rate to take him out of the way; and 


| therefore marched with a great army towards Judea, in order 
to get him into his power, that ſo he might put him to death. 


On his coming to Bethſan, there Jonathan met him with 


42,000 men. Tryphon, ſeeing him at the head of ſo great an 
army, durſt not openly attempt any thing againſt him ; but en- 
Ceavoured to deceive him by flattering words, and a falſc ap- 
pearance of friendſhip, pretending, that he came thither only 
to conſult with him about their common intereſt, and to put 


Ptolemais into his hands, which he intended wholly to reſign 


to him; and, having deceived him by theſe fair pretences, he 
perſuaded him to ſend away all his army, except 3200 men, 
2000 of which he ſent into Galilee; and, with the other 
1900, he went with 'Tryphon to Ptolemais, expecting, accord- 


ing to the oath of that traitor, to have the place delivered to 
him; but as ſoon as he and his company were got within the 


walls, the gates were ſhut upon them, and Jonathan was made 
a priſoner, and all his men were put to the ſword, And im- 
mediately forces were ſent out to cut cit the 2000 alſo that 
were in Galilee; but they having notice of what had been 
done to Jonathan and his men at Ptolemais, encouraged each 
other to ſtand to their defence; and chen, joining cloſe together, 
put themſelves in a poſture reſolutely to ſight for their lives; 
which the enemy perceiving, durſt not attack them, but per- 
mitted them quietly to march off; and they all returned ſafe 
to Jeruſalem, where was great lamentation for what had hap- 
pened to Jonathan. For hereon ® all the Heathen round about, 
finding the Jews thus deprived of their captain, were making 
ready to deſtroy them: and Tryphon, drawing together all 
his forces for the ſame purpoſe, reckoned on this opportunity 
utterly to cut off and extirpate the whole nation, Whereon © 

the people being in great fears, Simon went up to the temple, 


aud then calling the people together to him, encouraged 


them 


91 Maccab. X11, TEA | Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 10. 
b x Maccab. xii. 53 
© NMaccab. xiii. 1-11. Joſeph. Ant: q lib. 1; 26.0. 11. 
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them * to ſtand to their defence, and offered himſelf to fight 
for them, as his father and brothers had done before him. 
Whereon their hearts being again raiſed, and their drooping 
ſpirits revived, they unanimouſly made choice of Simon to be 
their captain in the place of Jonathan; and, under his conduct 
and direction, immediately ſet themſelves hard at work for 
the finiſhing of the fortifications at Jeruſalem, which Jonathan 


had begun. And on Tryphon's approach to invade the land, 


b Simon led forth a great army againſt him; whereon Try= 
phon not daring to engage him in battle, ſent to him a deceit+ 
ful meſſage, telling him, that he had ſeized Jonathan only be- 
cauſe he owed 100 talents to the king ; that, in caſe he would 
ſend the money and Jonathan's two ſons to be hoſtages for 
their father's fidelity to the King, he would ſet him again at 
liberty. Though Simon well ſaw all this was fraud and de- 
ceit, yet he complied, to avoid the ill report which otherwiſe 


might have been raiſed againſt him, as if he had wilfully cau- 


ſed his brother's death by the refuſal ; and therefore ſent both the 
money and the young men. But the falſe traitor, according as 


Simon foreſaw, when he had received all that he demanded, 
would do nothing of what he had promifed; but {till detained 
Jonathan in chains; and, after having gotten together more 


forces, he came again to invade the laud, with intent utterly 
to deſtroy it. But Simon, coaſting him wherever he marched, 
oppoſed and baffled him in all his deſigns. At this time the 
Heathen garriſon in the fortreſs at Jeruſalem, being much di- 
ſtreſſed by reaſon of the blockade laid at firſt by Jonathan, and 
now continued by Simon, preſſed hard for relief; and Try- 
phon, having accordingly formed a deſign of ſending relief to 
them, ordered out all his horfe one night for the executing of 


now, as not only made their further proceeding on this enter- 
priſe impracticable, but alſo forced Trypllon and all bis army 
next day to decamp and begone, as being able no longer to 
bear abroad in the field the feverity of the ſeaſon. On his 


in the land of Gilead, he there put Jonathan to death. And 
after that thinking he had no one elſe to fear, for the ob- 
Vor. III. U ſtructing 


Gentiles, was the place where the people aſſembled on all occaſions., It 
was called the court of the Gentiles, becauſe ſo far as into this court the 
Gentiles of what nation ſoever might come, but were not allowed to paſs 
the Chel into the inner court, unleſs they were circumciſed, and made 
tiorough proſclytes to the whole Jewiſh law. | 

0 x Maccab. xiti- 12—19- Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. C4 IT; 

: 5 Maccab. xili. 20— 24. 33 


it. But they had not marched far, ere there fell ſo great a 


retreat from thence to his winter- quarters, coming to Baſcama 


The outer court of the temple which was called the court of the 
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5. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 1. The words cf Joſephus concerning the death 


ven out was, that he died under the hands of the chirurgeon cutting him 


ſtruAing of him in the ultimate execution of his deſigns, he 
2 cauſed Antiochus to be ſecretly put to death, giving out 
that he died of the ſtone; and then, aſluming the crown, de- 
clared himſelf king of Syria in his ſtead, 

When Simon heard of his brother's death, and that they 
had buried him at Baſcama, he b ſent, and fetched 
his bones from thence, and buried them in the ſe- 
pulchre of his father at Modin, over which he af 
terward erected a very famous monument of a great height, 
all built of white marble, curiouſly wrought and poliſhed; 


Anno 43. 
Simon 1. 


near which he placed ſeven pyramids, two for his father and 


mother, ſour for his four brothers, and the ſeventh for him- 
felf, and then encompaſſed the whole with a ſtately portics 
ſupported by marble pillars, each of an whole piece. All 
which was a very excellent work; and being erected on an 
eminence, was ſeen far off at ſea, and was taken notice of as 
A remarkable ſea-mark on that coaſt, whereby ſea-faring men 
who ſailed that way directed their courſe. Joſephus ® tells 


us, that it was remaining entire in his time, and then looked 


on as a curious and very excellent piece of architecture; and 
Euſebius alſo © ſpeaks of it as ſtill being in his time, which 


was above 200 years after the time of Joſephus. 


Tryphon, having uſurped the crown of Syria, would gladly 
have himſelf * acknowledged King by the Romans, as thinking 
this would add great reputation both to himſelf and his af- 
fairs; and therefore ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to them, with the 


preſent of a golden image of victory, to the value of 10,029 
pieces of gold, hoping to obtain both for the ſake of fo va- 


luable a gift, and the good omen of victory which the image 
carried with it, to be 8 by them as king of Syria. But 


the Romans, cunningly eluding his expectations, received the 


image, and ordered to be engraven on it the name of An- 
tiochus, whom Tryphon had lately murdered, as if he had 

been the donor of it. 
But the ambaſladors of Simon were there received with 
much more reſpect. For as foon as Jn was dead, and 
| Simon 


2 x Maccab. Kiii. 31. 32. Joſeph Antia. lib. 13. c. 12. Epit. Livit. lib. 


ww i nn 88 1 of 


of Antiochus are, That it was given out oc xeptouevoc d robn, i. e. as if he 
died while under the hands of the chirurgeon for cure; for fo the word 
xepilouar is uſed in Hippocrates : and Livy telling us, that his pretended 
diſeaſe was the ſtone, it may from hence be inferred, that what was g. 


for the ſtone. 
d x Maccab, xiii. 25—39. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 11. 
e In Libello rei r Terney Oo v wv 


d Diodor. Sic. legat. 31. 
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Simon admitted to be his ſucceſſor, both in the high priefts 


hood and government of the land, he ſent ambaſſadors, to no- 


tiſy it to the Romans and other allies. The Romans ® were 


very lorry at the death of Jonathan; but when they heard that 
Simon was in his place, this was well pleaſing to them. And 
therefore, when his ambaſladors approached Rome, they ſent 
out Þ.to meet them, and received them with honour, © and 
readily renewed all their former leagues made with his pre- 
deceſſors; which being written in tables of braſs, were car- 


ried to Jeruſalem, and there read before all the people. And 
the ſame ambaſſadors, on their return from Rome, d went alſo 
to the Lacedemonians, and other allies of the Jews, and, in the 


name of Simon, renewed in like manner all former leagues 


with them, and returned with authentic inſtruments hereof to 


_ ſeruſalem, 


e Sarpedon, one of Demetrius's captains, coming into Phœ- 
nicia with an army, a battle happened hetween him and the 


forces which Tryphon had in thoſe parts. This battle was fought 
near the walls of Ptolemais, in which Sarpedon being vanquiſh- 


ed, he retreated into the inland country, But the Tryphonians, 
on their return from the purſuit, marching back to Ptolemais, 
on the beach of the ſea, a ſudden tide coming upon them, over- 
whelmed a great number of their men „and then going back again 
with as ſudden an ebb, as it had come on with a flow, left the 
dead bodies on the Arad, with a great quantity of fiſh min- 
gled with them; whereon, Sarpedon's men again returning, 
took up the fiſh, and, by way of thankſgiving for them, and the 
deſtruQtion that had befallen the enemy, offered ſacrifices to 
Neptune before the very gates of Ptolemais, in the ſame place 
where the battle had been before fought. 

But, while Demetrius's ſoldiers were thus fighting for him 
in the field, f he lay idle at Laodicea, glutting himſelf with 
all the vile pleaſures of luxury and lewdneſs, without being 


made wiſer by his calamities, or leeming at all to be ſenſible 


of them. However Tryphon having given ſufficient reaſon 
for the Jews utterly to renounce him and his party, Simon & 
ſent a crown of gold to Demetrius, and ambaſſadors to treat 


with him about terms of peace and alliance; who having 


obtained from that prince a grant of confirmation of the 
high prieſthood aud principality to Simon, and a releaſe of all 


„ taxes, 
* I Maccab. xiv. 16. 19. f Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis 
e 1 Maccab, xiv. 40. Gr. d i Valeſii, p. 353. 
© 1 Maccab. xiv. 18. 19. 5 x Maccab. xiii. 24—42. & 
1 1 Maccab. xiv. 20—23. c. xiv. 3841, Joſeph. Antiq- 


Strabo, lib. 16. p. 758, Athene - libs 13. C. I, 
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taxes, tolls, and tributes, with an oblivion of all paſt acts of 


hoſtility, on the condition of the Jews joining with him againſt 


Tryphon, they returned to Jeruſalem with letters under the 
royal ſignature, containing the ſame ; which being accepted 


of and confirmed by all the people of the Jews, by virtue here- 


of Simon was made ſovereign prince of the Jews, and the land 
freed from all foreign yoke. And therefore the Jews from 
this time, inſtead of dating their inſtruments and contracts 5 
the years of the Syrian Kings, as they had hicherto done, 


_ thenceforth dated them by the years of Simon and his ſueceſ- 


ſors. 
Simon, having thus obtained the independent ſovereigaty 


of the land, a made a progreſs through it to ſee to and pro- 


vide for its ſecurity, repairing the fortifications in thoſe cities 
and places where they were decayed, and making new ones in 


thoſe where they were wanting, and this he eſpecially did at 
Bethſura and Joppa. The former he made a place of arms, 
and put a ſtrong garifon in it; and the latter being the near- 


eſt maritime town to Jeruſalem, though at the diſtance of 40 
miles from it, d he made it the ſea port to that city, and al! 
Judea, it being the fitteſt place on all that coaſt for the carrys 


, ing on of their trade through it to all the iſles and countries 


in the Mediterranean; and it ſerved them for this purpoſe for 
many ages after, as it ſtill doth the inhabitants of that coun- 
try even to this day, and It 1s there ſtill pant by the lame 
name. 

And whereas Gazara, on the death of Than, had re- 
volted, he laid fiege to the place; and, having reduced it, he 
caſt out all the Heathen out of the city, and planted it wholly 


with Jews; and, having well fortified it, built an houſe there 
For himſelf, wherein he might lodge when his affairs ſhould 
call him to that 0 


| The 
6, Maceab. xiii. 33. ec c.; xiv. 7. 
b x Maecab. xiv. 5. 34. 

© x Maccab. xiii. 4348. Here in hs Greek original, as well as onr 


Fu Ke. 
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_ Engliſh-verfion, if is Gaza (ver. 43.); but, beyond all doubt, it is here pu" 


for Gazara by the error ot tranſc riders; for the taking of Gazara is {pC- 
ken of among tie good works of Simon, x Maccab. xiv. 7. 34. and allo 


by Joſephus, lib. 13. c. IT. but nothing is ſaid in either of theſe hiſtories 


of Simon's taking Gaza. And Gazara is often mentioned in them, as in 
the hands of Simon, but Gaza never (except alone in this place). This 
city of Gezara is the ſame with the ancient Gezer ſo often mentioned in 


the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament. And here, moſt likely, it was that 


Simon built him an houſe, 1 Mac. xiii. 48. and that this was the houſe 


- wherein John his ſon dwelt, when he ſent him to reſide at Gazara, and 


there command his forces in thoſe parts. Strabo calls this city Gadarts 
and place th it near Azotus (as the author of the firſt book of the Mac- 
cabees doth, xiv. 34. and ſaith of i, that the Jews had taken * Teton 
of it, lib. 16. p. 759. 
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The Heathen in the fortreſs at Jeruſalem fince Jonathan's 
building of the wall againſt them, which did cut 
them off from all communication with the reſt of 3 ts 

. . . . Inn 2. 
the city, being much diſtreſſed for want of proviſions 
and all other neceſſaries, * were thereby at length brought to 
that neceſſity as forced them to ſurrender the place and depart 
the land; whereon Simon took poſſeſſion of it, and thereby de- 5 
livered Iſrael from a great grievance, that garriſon having been | 
a terrible thorn in their ſide ever lince Antiochus Epiphanes firſt 
placed 1t there. And, that they might no more 1a like manner 
be annoyed from that Place,“ Simon demoliſhed not only the 
fortreſs, but alſo the hill itfelf on which it ſtood; for it over- 
topping, and thereby commanding the mountain of the temple, 
if any other enemy {ſhould at any time after ſeize that place, 
they might from thence cauſe them the ſame miſchief. And 
therefore, Simon having called the people together, and fully 
laid before them what they had ſuffered from that place, and 
what they might again ſuffer, ſhould it, at any time after, 
again fall into the hands of an enemy, propoſed to them the 
digging down of the mountain itſelf to the level of the moun- 
tin of the temple, that ſo there might not be left a poſſibility 
of any more annoying the temple from that place ; which 
they all readily conſenting to, immediately did ſet about the 
work, and carried it on with great aſſiduity, all taking their jt 
turns in it, till at length, after three years conſtant labour — 
employed herein, they fully finiſhed all that was intended. 
And, while this was a-doing, © Simon new fortified the moun- 
tain of the temple, repairing the outer wall, and making it 
ſtronger than it was before, and provided habitations within 
it, both for himſelf and company ; and there he afterwards 
dwelt: and moſt likely his houſe ſtood where the cattle An- 
tonia was afterwards built. OY | | 
Simon d finding his ſon John, afterwards called Hyrcanus, 
to be a valiant man and very expert in all military aftairs, 
he made him general of all the forces of Judea, and ſent him to 
live at Gazara, that being a border which moit wanted his 4 
preſence ; and Joppa being in the neighbourhood, perchance to 5 1 
be nigh that place, for the ſuperviſing of thoſe works that — 
were there carrying on by his order, for the making of it a 
convenient ſea-port for all Judea, might be another reaſon 
why he appointed him to have his reſidence in that place. 
Ls 3 Demetrius 


" I Maccab. xiii. 49-5 . 
» Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. IT, 
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Demetrius was at length rouzed up from his ſloth, by many 
meſſages out of the Eaſt inviting him thither : for 
2 the Parthians, having now over-run in a manner 
all the Eaft, and ſubjugated to them all the coun. 
tries of Aſia, from the river Indus to the Euphrates, thoſe that 
were of the Macedonian race 1n thoſe countries, not bearing this 
uſurpation, nor that pride and inſolence with which thoſe new 
maſters ruled over them, earneſt!y invited Demetrius by repeat- 
ed embaſſies to come into thoſe parts, promiſing him a genera! 
revolt from the Parthians, and ſuch aſſiſtance of forces againſt 
them as ſhould enable him abſolutely to ſuppreſs thoſe uſurp- 
ers, and recover again all the provinces of the Eaſt to his em- 
pire. With which hopes, Demetrius, being excited to undertake 
this expedition, marched over the Euphrates, leaving Try- 
Phon in poſſeſſion of the greater part of Syria behind him: 
for he reckoned, that, after he ſhould have. made himſelf 
maſter of the Eaſt, he ſhould have ſuch an augmentation 
of power as would beft enable bim to ſuppreſs that rebel on 
| his return. As ſoon as he came eaſtward, the Elymæans, 
the Perſians, and the Bactrians, declared for him; and, by their 
aſſiſtance, he overthrew the Parthians in many conſlicts. But 
at laſt, under the ſhew of a treaty of peace, being drawn into a 
ſnare, bs was taken priſoner, and all his army cut in pieces ; . 
and hereby the Parthian empire became eſtabliſhed with that 
greatneſs of power and firmneſs of flability, as to make it lai! 
for ſeveral ages after, to the terror of all within their reach, 
even to the rivalling of the Romans themſelves in the ſtrengtl. 
of their arms, and the proweſs and fame of their military ex- 
Ploits. 
The king that reigned in Parthia at this time was b Mi- 
thridates, the ſon of Priapatius, a very valiant and wiſe prince. 
How Arſaces firſt founded the kingdom of the Parthians, and 
how Arſaces his ſon after ſettled and eſtabliſhed it by a treaty 
of peace with Antiochus the Great, hath been © already related. 
The ſon and ſucceſſor of the ſecond Arſaces, d was Priapatius, 
called alſo Arſaces (that being the family name of all the kings 
of this race), He having reigned fifteen years, left the crown, 
at his death, to d Phrahates his eldeſt ſon; after whoſe death 
ſucceeded this d. Mithridates his brother, the Parthian king, 
into whoſe hands Demetrius fell. He was therefore from Arſa- 
ces, the firſt founder of that kingdom, the fourth in deſcent, aud 
the 
a Juſtin. lib. 36. c. f. & lib. 38. c. 9. 1 Maccab. XIV, 1—3. Joſcph. 
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the fifth in ſucceſſion of reigning, and not the ſixth, a as Oroſius 
ſaith. He having ® ſubdued the Medes, the Elymaans , the Pere 


fans, and the BaQrians, extended his dominions into India, be- 


'yond the boundaries of Alexander's conquelts ; and, having 
vanquiſhed Demetrius, finally ſecured Babylonia and Meſo- 
potamia alſo to his empire; fo that thenceforth he liad Eu- 
Phrates on the weſt, as well as the oye on the eaſt, for the 
limits of his empire. 

After Mithridates had thus gotten Demetrins into his power, 
1 he carried him round the revolted provinces, and expoſed 
him every where to their view, that they, by ſeeing the prince 
whom they confided in reduced to this 1gnominious and low 
condition, might be the eaſier brought to ſubmit again to their 
former yoke. But, when this ſhow was over, he allowed him 


a maintenance ſuitable to the ſtate of a king, © and, ſending him 


into Hyrcania to reſide, gave him Khodaguna, one of his 
daughters, in marriage. However, he kept him ſtill in capti- 
vity, though with as much 8 as was confiſtent with a 
captive ſtate, and, at his death, left him in this condition * to 


Phrahates his ſon, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom, It is 


particularly related of Mithridates, # that, having conquered 


ſeveral nations, he gathered from every one of them whatſo- 


ever he found beſt in their conſtitutions, and then, out cf the 


whole collection, made a body of moſt wholeſome laws for the 


government of his empire. 

In ha general congregation of the pr teſts and elders, and all 
the people of the Jews allembled together at Jeruſalem, it was 
agreed, by the unanimous conſent of all preſent, that the fu- 


preme government of the nation, as well as the high-prieſt- 


hood, ſhould be conferred on Simon, and ſettled both upon 
him and his poſterity after him. This had before been per- 
lonally ſettled on Simon by the grant of Demetrius the Syrian 
king, and the ſame was now granted alſo by the whole nation 
of the Jews, and the ſettlement made, not only on the perſon 
of Simon, but upon him and his deſcendants for ever. And a 
public aft or inſtrument in writing was made hereof, wherein 
it being recited, what good deeds Simon and his family had 


done for the people of the Jews, they, in acknowledgement 


U 4 | hereof, 
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hereof, conſtituted him their prince, as well as their high prieſt, 
and granted both dignittes to him and his poſterity after him; 
a copy of which act they ordered to be engraven on tables of 
braſs, and hung up in the ſanctuary, and laid up the original 
in the ſacred archives belonging to the treaſury of the temple, 
And from that time Simon took on him the ſtate, ſtyle, and 
authority of prince as well as high prieſt of the Jews, and all 
public acts thenceforth went in his name. And after him 
both theſe dignities deſcended together to his poſterity, and 
continued among them thus united together for ſeveral de. 
ſcents, they being at the ſame time ſovereign pontiffs and ſo. 
vereign princes of the Jewiſh nation. This act bore date on 
the 18th day of the month Elul (which was the 6th of their 
months), in the 172d year of the æra of the Seleucidæ, and 
the third of Simon's pontificate. 
Aͤt this time, the Jews tell us, 2 Simeon Ben Shetach, and 
Jehudah Ben Tabbai, were the rectors and chief teachers of 
the divinity ſchool at Jeruſalem ; the firſt of which, they ſay, 
Was preſident, and the other vice-preſident of the ſanhedcio. 
Of theſe ſeveral fables are told in the Talmud, which are not 
worth troubling the reader with. 
Queen Cleopatra, on her huſband's captivity in Parthia, 
ſhut up herſelf with her children in Seleucia on the 
Anno. e Orontes, and there many of Tryphon's ſoldiers re- 
Vvolted to her. For, being naturally of a brutiſh and 
cruel temper, he had artfully concented this, under the cloke of 
affability and good temper, as long as he was courting the fa. 
vour of the people, for the carrying on of his ambitious deſigns. 
But, when he was poſſeſſed of the crown, and Demetrius made 
a priſoner i in Parthia, he caſt of all guard and reſtraint, which 
till then he had put upon his inclinations, and let himſelf looſe 
to his own natural diſpoſition, which being ſuch as many about 
him could not bear, this cauſed many deſertions from him to 
Cleopatra. But till her party alone was not ftrong enough to 
ſupport her; and therefore, fearing leſt the people of Seleucia 
would rather give her up to Tryphon than ſuffer a ſiege for 
Der ſake, ſhe © ſent to Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Deme- 
trius, to join his intereſt with hers, offering him the crown and 
herſelf in marriage on this condition: for, hearing of the mar- 
riage of Demetrius with Rhodaguna in Parthia, and being 
greatly provoked thereby, d the calt off all regard for him, aud 
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reſolved to ſeek a new intereſt for her ſupport, by diſpoſing of 
| herſelf in marriage elſewhere ; and, not ſeeing where the could 
do this more to her advantage than to the next heir of the 
crown, {he therefore ſent for him, and made him her huſband, 
This Antiochus was * ſecond ſon to Demetrius Soter, and, 
on the wars which that prince had with Alexander Balas, was 
ſent to Cnidus with his brother Demetrius, the now captive 
King of Syria, to be there kept out of harm's way, as hath 
been already related. He ſeems to have ſtill continued in 
thoſe parts after his brother's recovering the crown. For Þ he 
is ſaid to have been at Rhodes when Demetrius was taken pri- 
ſoner ; and therefore, no doubt, in that place it was that Cleo- 
patra's meſlage found him. For he having, on the receiving of 
it, accepted the offer, and thereon taken upon him the ſtyle 
and title of king of Syria, © he wrote a letter to Simon, dated 
from the Iſles of the ſea, and molt likely this was from Rhodes, 
fince he is faid to have been there fo lately before as at the time 
of the firſt news of his brother's captivity. _ 1 
The ſubſtance of his letter to Simon was d to complain of 
the unjuſt uſurpation of Tryphon, and to let him know, that 
he was preparing to come into Syria, to take vengeance of that 
uſurper, and recover his father's Kingdom; and therefore, to 
gain him over to his intereſt, makes him many grants, and 
promiſeth him many more, when he ſhould be fully ſettled in 
the throne, as may be ſeen in that letter, x Maccab. xv. 2—9. 
And accordingly, in the beginning of the next year, © he 
landed in Syria, with an army of mercenaries whom 
he had hired in Greece, Leſſer Alia, and the iſles ; Rs 139. 
| ; 3 Simon 5. 
and, having married Cleopatra, joined her forces 
to his own, and marched againſt Tryphon. Whereon f moſt 
of the uſurper's forces, now weary of his tyranny, went over 
from him to Antiochus, which augmented his army to the 
number of 120,000 foot and 8000 horſe, This being a 
power Tryphon could not keep the field againſt, he retreated 
to Dora, a city near Ptolemais in Phceracia, where, being be- 
tieged by Antiochus, with all his forces, both by ſea and land, 
and finding the place not capable of long holding out againſt ſo 
great a power, he made his eſcape by ſea to Orthoſia, another 
maritime town in Phœnicia; from whence flying to Apamla, 
his own native city, he was there taken and put to * 
nd 
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And hereby an end being put to his uſurpation, Antiochus 
became fully poſſeſſed of his father's throne, and ſat in it nine 
years, He * being much given to hunting, had the name of 
Sidetes (2. e. the hunter) given unto him, from Zidah, a word 
of that ſigniſication i in the Syriac language. 
Simon being inſtated in the ſovereign command of Judea by 
the general conſent of all that nation, in the manner as above 
related, thought it would be of great advantage to him, for 
his firmer eſtabliſhment in it, to get himſelf acknowledged 
what they had made him by the Romans, and to have all their 
former leagues and alliances renewed with him, under the ſtyle 
and title which he then bore of high prieſt and prince of the 
Jews. And therefore he ſent another embaſſy to them for 
this purpoſe, with a preſent of a large ſhield of gold, weighing 
1000 mine, which, according to the loweſt computation of ati 
Attic mina, amounted to the value of 59,0001. of our preſent 
Sterling money. Both the preſent and embaſſy were very ac- 
ceptable to the ſenate ; and therefore they not only renewed 
their league and alliance with Simon and his people, in the 
manner he defired, but alſo ordered, that Lucius Cornelius 
Piſo, one of the conſuls, ſhould write letters to Ptolemy King 
of Egypt, Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariarathes King of Cap- 
padocia, Demetrius King of Syria, and Mithridates King 0: 
Parthia, and to all the cities and ſtates of Greece, Leſſer Aſia, 
and the iſles that were in alliance with them, to let them know, 
that the Jews were their friends and allies, and that therefore 
they ſhould not attempt any thing to their damage, or protect 
any traitors or fugitives of that nation againſt them, but ſhould 
deliver up to Simon, the high prieſt and prince of the Jews, 
all ſuch traitors and fugitives as ſhould flee unto them, when- 
ever demanded by him. 
The letters to the Syrian king were Aire to Demetrius, 
though then a priſoner in Parthia, becauſe neither Tryphon 
nor Antiochus Sidetes, who were then contending for the 
crown at the time when theſe letters were written, were either 
of them acknowledged as king by the Romans, And there- 
fore, when theſe letters were brought into Syria, they were of 
no benefit to Simon or the Jews: for Antiochus, having no re- 
gard to them, as not being written to him, as ſoon as he had 
driven Tryphon out of the field, took the firſt opportunity to 
quarrel with Simon. For although Simon © fent to Antiochus, 
while he was beſieging Tryphon at Dora, 2000 choſen men 
fo; 
2 Plutarch in Problem. 


b x Maccab. xiv. 24. & xv. 25. 
L 1 Maccab. Xv. 26-32 
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for his aſſiſtance, with gold, and ſilver, and arms, and other in- 


ſtruments and engines of war, he would not receive any of 
them, but, reſcinding all that he had formerly granted or pro- 


miſed, ſent Athenobius, one of his friends, to him, to demand 


the reſtoration of Gazara, Joppa, and the fortreſs of Jeruſa- 
lem, with ſeveral other places then held by Simon, which he 
claimed as belonging to the Kingdom of Syria, or elſe 500 ta. 
lents in lieu of them, and 500 talents more for the damages 
that were done by the Jews within the borders of his other 
dominions. On *Athenobius's coming to Jeruſalem with this 
meſſage, Simon's anſwer was, that for Gazara and Joppa he 
was content to pay the king 1co talents; but, as to all the reſt, 


| he told him, it was the inheritance of their forefathers, which 


they had for a time been wrongfully deprived of, and that, 


having now again gotten poſſeſſion of it, they were reſolved 


to keep it. This anſwer very much anggring Athenobius, he 
without replying any thing thereto, returfied in great wrath to 


the king, and made report to him of what Simon had ſaid, 


and alſo of what he had ſeen of the pomp and grandeur in 
which he lived. For, being now ſovereign prince of the Jews, 
he was ſerved in much plate of gold and filver, had many at- 
tendants, and 1n all things elſe appeared in the fame manner of 
ſplendour and glory as other princes did, At all which the 
king being very much offended, reſolved on a war againſt him; 
and therefore, having made Cendebæus, one of his nobles, 
captain and governor of the ſea coaſts of Paleſtine, he ſent 

him with one part of his army to fight againſt Simon, and, 

In the mean time, he, with the other, purſued after Tryphon, 
till he had taken and ſlain him in the manner as 1 have men- 

_ tioned, _ | ” 

Cendebzus forthwith © marched with his forces into the 
parts near Jamina and Joppa, and having there, according to 


the orders which he had received from the king, fortified : 


Kedron, he placed a ſtrong party of his army wm it, and from 
thence began to make inroads upon the Jews, and to Eill anc, 
plunder, and commit all manner of hoſtilities in their land. 
Whereon d John, the ſon of Simon, who lived at Gazara in 
the neighbourhood, went from thence to Jeruſalem to acquaint 
his father of theſe particulars. By which Simon perceiving, 
that the intention of Antiochus was to make war upon him, 
got together an army of 20,000 foot, with a proportionable 


number. 


* 1 Maccab. xv. 31-36. 8 CATE ENS 
b 1 Maccab. xv. 38. 39. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 13, 
© x Maccab. xv. 49. 41. Joſeph. ibid. 
v x Maccab, xvi, 1-10. Joſeph, ibid. 
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number of horſe. And becauſe he himſelf being now broken 
with age, could no more bear the fatigues of war, he commit. 
ted the command of them to Judas and John his ſons, and ſent 
them forth to fight the enemy. The firſt mght after they took 
the field, they encamped at Modin, the original ſeat of their 
family, and from thence, the next day after, marched out 
againſt Cendebæus. This ſoon brought it to a battle between 
them; in which Cendebæus being overthrown, loſt 2000 of 
his men, and the reſt fled, part to Kedron and part to other 
ſtrong holds near the field of battle, and part to Azotus. Ju- 
das, being wounded 1n the fight, was forced to flay behind. 
Bat John followed the purſuit till he came to Azotus, and, 
having there taken their fortreſſes and towers of defence, 


| burned them with fire. After this, the two brothers, having 


driven the Syrians out of thoſe parts, and fettled all matters 


there in quiet, returned in triumph to Jeruſalem, 


Ptolemy Phyſcon had now reigned in Egypt feven years, 

during all which time we find nothing elſe recorded 

* of him but his monſtrous vices and his deteſtable 
Simon 6. 

cruelties, à ſcarce any other prince having been 

more brutal in luſts, or more barbarous and bloody in the go- 


vernment of his people. And, beſides, in all his other conduct, 
he appeared very deſpicable and fooliſh, uſually both doing 


and ſaying very childiſh and ridiculous things in public as well 
as in private; whereby he incurred, to a great degree, the 


contempt, as well as the hatred and deteſtation, of his people. 
And that he kept the crown upon his head, under fo general 
an odium and averſion of his ſubjects, was b wholly owing to 


Hierax his chief miniſter. He was by birth of Antioch, and 
the ſame who, in the reign of Alexander Balas, bad, in joint 
commiſſion with Diodotus (afterwards called 1ryphon), the 


government of that city committed to him. On the turn of 


affairs that afterwards happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, 
and there falling into the ſervice of Ptolemy Phyſcon, became 
the chief commander of his armies, and the chief manager of 
all his other affairs ; and, being a very valiant and wiſe man, 
he, by taking care of well paying the ſoldiers, and balancing, 
by his good and wiſe miniſtration, the mal- adminiſt ration of 
his maſter, and remedying and preventing as many of them 
as he was able, had hitherto the ſucceſs to keep all things 
quiet in that kingdom. 

This year, as great a monſter of cruelty begun his reign at 

1 
0 Tuſtin. lib. 38.0 c. 8. Diodorus na in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 36 


Athenzus, lib. 4. p. 184. Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 1. & 2. 
b Diodorus Siculus, ibid. 
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Pergamus, * Attalus Philometor, the ſon of Eumenes, who 
ſucceeded Attalus his uncle in that kingdom, He being a mi- 
nor at the death of his father, the tuition of him, with the 
crown, was left to Attalus the uncle, who ſo faithfully diſ. 
charged his truſt, that he not only carefully bred up the pu- 
pil, but, on his death, which happened this year, Þ left the 


crown to him, paſling by the children which he had of his own, 


For he looked on the crown as left him by his brother, to be 
no more than a depo/itum entruſted with him for his nephew; 
and therefore he accordingly reſtored it to him in the next ſue- 
ceſſion, which is a procedure very rarely practiſed, where 2 
crown is the thing in poſſeſſion. Another inſtance of ſuch a 


reſtoration is ſcarce any where elſe to be found in hiſtory; 


Princes being uſually no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve their crowns 


to their poſterity, than to themſelves. But this turned to the 
great plague and calamity of the whole kingdom; for this 
Attalus Philometor, being more than half a madman, managed 
his government accordingly in a very wild, irrational, and 


pernicious manner. For he © had ſcarce been warm in his 
throne, ere he ſtained it all over with the blood of his neareſt 


relations, and other the beſt friends of his family; putting to 


death molt of thoſe who, with the greateſt fidelity, had ſerved 
his father and his uncle; pretending againſt ſome of them, that 
they had by evil arts conſed the death of Stratonice his mo- 


ther, who deceaſed an old woman; and againſt others, that 


they cauſed, by the hike evil arts. the death of Berenice, 


his wife, who died of an 1ncurable diſeaſe which ſhe happen 
ed to fall into. And others he put to death upon vain and 


groundleſs ſuſpicions, cutting off with them their wives and 


children, and all their whole families. 4 Theſe executions he 
did by the hands of his mercenaries, whom he had hired out 


of the molt cruel and ſavag : of the barbarous nations, they 
only being fit inſtruments ior ſuch bloody and abominable 
work. After he had thus, in a wild and mad fury, cut off the 


| beſt men in his kingdom, : he withdrew from the public view, 
appearing no more abroad among the people, nor was he any 


more leen at home, entertaining himſelf either in banquets, or 
public repatts, but, putting on a ſordid apparel, and letting his 
beard grow to a great length, without trimming it, behaved 
himſelf in the ſame manner as thoſe uted to do who were un- 


der 


2 strabo, lib. 13. p. 624. Juftin. lib. 36. c. 4. 

K Plutarchus in libro Ap Þixadcrgias et in Apotheg. 

© Juſtin. ibid. Diodor, Sic. in Excerptis e p. 370. 
e Diodorns Siculus in Excerptis Valetit, p. 379 

© Tuſtin, hb. 36. c. 4. 
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der arraignment for ſome great crime, acting hereby as if he 


had acknowledged himſelf guilty of all the villany he had done, 


And, going on after this rate into other extravagancies, à he 
neglected all the affairs of the government, and betook him 
ſelf to his garden, there digging the ground himſelf, and ſow. 
ing it with all manner of poiſonous and unwholefome herbs, 


as well as with thoſe that were wholeſome, he infected the 


wholeſome with the juices of the poiſonous, and then ſent 
them as eſpecial preſents to his friends. And thus he wore 
out in wild and cruel extravagancies the remainder of his reign; 


the beſt recommendation of which was, that it was very ſhort ; 
for it ended after five years time in his death, which then hap⸗ 


pened in the manner as will be hereafter related in its proper 
place. | 
Aatiochus e after having vanquiſhed Trophon, and 
wholly broken and brought under all that were of 
his party, did next ® betake himſelf to recover to the 
Syrian empire, all ſuch cities and places as had taken 


Anno 137. 
Simon 7. 


the advantage of the late diſtractions that followed upon his 
father's death, to revolt from it. And, having gained full 


ſucceſs herein, he ſettled all things within the kingdom of Sy- 


ria again, upon the fame bottom on which they were before 


theſe diſtractions begun. | 

But in Egypt all thin gs went worſe and worſe. For, whe- 
ther it were that Hierax © was dead, or elſe, that 
the madneſs of the prince overbore all the wiſdom 
and prudence of the chief miniſter, we hear nothing 
of him from this time, but his barbarous cruckies, and mon- 


Anno 136. 


ſtrous miſmanagements in all his condud. d Moſt of thoſe 


who were the forwardeſt to call him to the crown on his 


brother's deceaſe, and after that to ſupport him in it, he cauſe- 


leſsly put to death. Moſt of thoſe who had the favour of Phi- 


lometor his brother, or had been employed in his ſervice, he 


either ſlew, or drove into baniſhment; and, by his foreign 


mercenaries, whom he let looſe to commit all manner of mur- 


ders and rapines as they pleaſed, he oppreſſed and terrified the 
Alexandrians to ſo great a degree, that moſt of them fled in- 
to other countries to avoid his cruelty, and left their city in a 
manner delolate. That therefore be might not reign over 


empty 

: Juſtin. ibid. Plutarchus in Demetrio, where the Engliſh tranſlator, 
taking upon him very upſkilfully to mend the Greek original, hath put 
Ptolemy Philometor inſtead of Attalus Philometor. 

Þ Juſun. lib. 36. c. 1. 

c Athenzus tells us, that Phyfcon did put Hierax to death, lib, 6. 

p- 252, but the time of his death is not ſaid, 

d Jultin. lib, 38. c. 8. Athenæus, lib. 4. p. 184. 
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empty houſes without inhabitants, he, by his proclamations 
diſperſed over the neighbouring countries, invited ail ſtrangers 
to come thither to repeople the place. Whereon great multi- 
tudes flocking thither, he gave them the habitations of thoſe 
that were fled ; and, admitting them to all the rights, privi- 


leges, and immunities, of the former citizens, he, by this means, 


again repleniſhed the city. 5 


2 There being, among thoſe that fled out of Egypt on this 


occaſion, many grammarians, philoſophers, geometricians, 


phyficians, muſicians, and other maſters and profeſſors of in- 


genious arts and ſciences ; this baniſhment of theirs became 


the means of reviving learning again in Greece, Leſſer Aſia, 


and the iſles, and in all other places where they went. The 
wars which followed after the death of Alexander, among thoſe 
that ſucceeded him, had, in a manner, extinguiſhed learning 


in all thoſe parts; and it would have gone nigh to have been 


ntterly loſt amidſt the calamities of thoſe times, but that it 
found a ſupport under the patronage of the Ptolemys at Alex- 
andria. For the firit Ptolemy having there erected a muſeum 
or college, for the maintenance and encouragement of learned 
men, and alſo a great library for their uſe (of both which I 
have already ſpoken}, this drew moſt of the learned men of 
Greece thither. And, the ſecond and third Ptolemy having 
followed herein the ſame ſteps of their predeceſſor, Alexandria 
became the place where the liberal arts and ſciences, and all 
ether parts of learning, were preſerved, and flouriſhed in thoſe 
ages, when they were almolt dropped every where elfe ; and 


moſt of its inhabitants were bred up in the knowledge of 


ſome or other of them. And her@dy it came to pals, that, 
when they were driven into foreign parts, by the cruelty and 
oppreſſion of the wicked tyrant I have mentioned, being quali- 
fied to gain themſelves a maintenance by teaching, each in the 
places where they came, the particular profeſſions they were 
ikilled in; they accordingly betook themſelves hereto, and 
erected ſchools for this purpoſe in all the countries above men- 


tioned, through which they were diſperſed ; and they being, 


by reaſon of their poverty, content to teach for a {mall hire, 
this drew great numbers of ſcholars to them, and by this 

2eans, all the ſeveral branches of learning became again re- 
vived in thoſe eaſtern parts, in the ſame manner as they were 
in theſe latter ages in the weſtern, after the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks. For, till then, moſt of the learning of 
the Weſt was in ſchool-divinity, and the canon-law : and, al- 


_ though the former of theſe was built more upon Ariſtotle _ 
EE the 


* Athenzus, lib. 4. p. 183. 
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the holy ſcriptures, yet they had nothing of Ariſtotle in thoſe 
days, but in a tranſlation at the third hand. The Saracens 
had tranſlated the works of that philoſopher into Arabic, and 
from thence thoſe Chriſtians of the Latin church, who learn. 
ed philoſophy from the Saracens in Spain, tranſlated them in- 
to Latin. And this was the only text of that author, on 
which, during the reign of the ſchoolmen, all their comments 
on him were made. And yet upon no better a foundation are 
ſome of thoſe deciſions in divinity built, which the Romaniſts 
hold as infallible, than what they have thus borrowed from an 
Heathen philoſopher, handed to them in a tranſlation made by 
the diſciples of Mahomet. But, when Conſtantinople was ta- 
ken by the king of the Turks, in the year of our Lord 1453, 
and the learned men who dwelt there, and 1n other parts of 
Greece, fearing the cruelty and the barbarity of the Turks, 
fled into Italy, they brought thither with them their books 
and their learning; and there, firſt under the patronage of the 
princes of that country (eſpecially of Lorenzo de. Medices, 
the firſt founder of the greatneſs of his family), propagated 
both. And this gave the rife to all that learning in theſe weſt- 
ern parts, which hath ever ſince grown and flourithed in them, 
At the ſame time that foreigners were flocking to Alexan- 
dria for the repeopling of that city, à there came thither Pub- 
lius Scipio Africanus junior, Spurius Mummius, and L. Me- 
tellus, in an embaſſy from the Romans. It was the uſage of that 
people, often to ſend out embaſſies to inſpect the affairs of theit 
allies, and to make up and compoſe what differences they 
mould find among them; and for this purpoſe, this famous em- 
baſſy, conſiſting of three of the moſt eminent men of Rome, was 
at this time ſent from thence, Their commiſſion was to paſs 
through Egypt, Syria, Afia, and Greece, to ſee and obſerve how 
the affairs of each kingdom and ſtate in thoſe countries ſtood, 
and to take an account how the leagues they had made with the 
Romans were kept and obſerved ; and to ſet all things at rights, 
that they ſhould find any where amiſs among them. And this 
truſt they every where diſcharged ſo honourably and juſtly, and 
ſo much to the benefit and advantage of thoſe they were ſent to, 
in regulating their diſorders, and adjuſting all differences which 
they found among them ; that they were no ſooner returned 
to Rome, d but ambaſſadors followed them from all places where 
they had been, to thank the ſenate for ſending ſuch honourable 
2 888 to chem, and for the great benefits they had received 
from 


a Tuſtin. lib. 28. c. 8. Cicero in Somnio Sctplonts, e. 2. Athenzus, 
b. é. p. 273. et lib. 12. p. 549, Valerius Maximus, lib. 4. c. 3. H 13» 
Diodor. Sic. legat. 32. 

d Diodorus, ibid. 
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from them. The firſt place which they came to in the diſcharge 
of their commiſhon being Alexandria in Egypt, they were 
there received by the king in great (tate. But they made their 


entrance thither with fo little, ® that Scipio, who was then the 
greateſt man in Rome, had no more than one friend, Panætius 


the philoſopher, and five ſervants, in his retinue. And, al- 
though they were, during their ſtay there, entertained with 
all the varieties of the moſt ſumptuous fare, yet they b would 
touch nothing more of 1t than what was uſeful, in the moſt 
temperate manner, for the neceſlary ſupport of nature, de- 
ipiſing all the reſt, as that which corrupted the mind as well 


as the body, and bred vicious humours in both. Such was the 


moderation and temperance of the Romans at this time, and 
hereby it was that they at length advanced their ſtate to fo 
great an height: and in this height would they have {till con- 
tinued, could they ſtill have retained the ſame virtues. But, 
when their proſperity, and the great wealth obtained thereby, 
became the occaſion that they degenerated into luxury and 
corruption of manners, they drew decay and ruin as faſt upon 


them as they had before victory and proſperity, till at length 


they were undone by it. So that the poet ſaid juſtly of them, 
M : Scevior armis 
 Lucuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitun orbem, 


When the ambaſſadors had taken a full view of Alexandria, 
and the ſtate of affairs in that city, © they failed up the Nile to 
ſee Memphis and other parts of Egypt; whereby having tho- 


roughly informed themſelves of the d great number of cities, 
and the vaſt multitude of iphabitants that were in that coun-- 


try, and alſo of the ſtrength of its ſituation, the fertility of its 
foil, and the many other excellencies and advantages of it, 
they obſerved it to be a country that wanted nothing for its 
being made a very potent and formidable Eingdom, but a prince 
of capacity and application ſuflicient to form 1t thereto. And 
therefore, no doubt, it was to their great ſatisfaction that they 
found the preſent king thoroughly deſtitute of every qualifi- 
cation that was ncceſlary for ſuch an undertaking. For no- 

Vol. III. 9 85 . CON. thing 

* Athenæus, lib. 6. p. 273. 
d Diodor, Sic. legat. 32. 
» Diodorus, tbid. | 3 

d Egypt, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, had in it 33, 339 cities. 
Theocrit. Idyl. 17. | 

- Juſtin. 110:-38- e. 8 — 

Luxury came on more cruel than our arms, 

And did revenge the vanquiſhed world with its charms. 
| Juv, Sat, 6, ver. 29» 
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thing could appear more deſpicable, than he did to them in 
every interview they had with him. Of his cruelty, barbarity, 
luxury, and other vile and vicious diſpoſitions which he was 
addicted to, I have in part already ſpoken, and there will be 
occaſions hereafter to give more inſtances of them. And the 
deformities of his body were no leſs than thoſe of his ſoul, 
For * he was of a moſt deformed countenance, of a ſhort ſta- 
ture, and ſuch a monſtrous and prominent belly therewith, as 
no man was able to encompaſs with both his arms ; ſo that, 
by reaſon of this load of fleſh. acquired by his luxury, he 
was ſo unwieldy, that he never ſtepped abroad without a ſtaff 
to lean on. And over this vile carcaſe he wore a garment ® fo 
thin and tranſparent, that there were ſeen through it, not only 
all the deformities of his body, but alfo thoſe parts which it 
is one of the main ends of garments modeſtly to cover and con- 
ceal. From this deformed monſter the ambaſſadors paſſed over 
to Cyprus, and from thence proceeded to execute their com- 
miſſion in all the other countries to which they were ſent. 
In the month of Shebat (which was in the latter end of the 
2 Jewiſh year, and in the beginning of the Julian), 
Anno 135. Simon, making a progreſs through the cities ol 
John Hyr- 
canus x, Judah, to take care for the well ordering of all 
ys things in them, came to Jericho, having then two 
of his ſons, Judas and Mattathias, there in company with 
him, Ptolemy, the ſon of Abubus, who bad married one of his 
daughters, being governor of the place under him, invited him 
to the caſtle which he had built in the neighbourhood, to par- 
take of an entertainment he had there provided for them. Si- 
mon and his ſons, ſuſpecting no evil from ſo near a relation, 
accepted of the invitation, and went thither. But the peri- 
dious wretch, having laid a delign for the uſurping of the g0- 
vernment of Judea to himſelf, and concerted the matter with 
Antiochus Sidetes, King of Syria, for the accompliſhing of it, 


wickedly plotted the deſt ruction of Simon and his ſons ; and | 


therefore, having hid men in the caſtle, where the entertain- 
ment was made, when his gueſts had well drunk, he brought 
forth theſe murderers upon them, and afaiGoated them all 
three, while they were fitting at his banquet, and all thoſe 
that attended upon them; and, thinking immediately hereupon 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole land, ſent a party to Gaza- 
ra, where John reſided, to ſlay him alſo; and vrrote letters to the 
commanders of the army that had their ſtation in thoſe parts, 

70 
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to come over to him, proffering them gold and ſilver, and 
other rewards, to draw them into his defigns. But John, ha- 
ving received notice of what had been done at Jericho, before 
this party could reach Gazara, he was there provided for 
them; and therefore fell on them, and cut them all off, as 
ſoon as they approached the place: and then, haſtening to 
Jeruſalem, ſecured that city, and the mountain of the temple, 
againſt thoſe whom the traitor had ſent to ſeize both. And, 
being thereupon declared high prieſt and prince of the Jews, 
in the place of his father Simon, he took care every where 

to provide for the ſecurity of the country, and the peace of all 
_ thoſe that dwelt in it. Whereon Ptolemy, being defeated of all 
thoſe plots which he had laid for the compaſling of his deſigns, 
had nothing now left to do, but to ſend to Antiochus to come 
with an army for the accompliſhing of them by open force ; 
without which being no longer able to ſupport himſelf againſt 
John in Judea, he fled to Zeno, ſurnamed Cotyla, who was 
then tyrant of Philadelphia, and there waited till Antiochus 
ſhould arrive. What became of him afterwards is uncertain. 
For, although Antiochus came at his call into Judea, and a 
bitter war thereon enſued, yet, after his flight to Zeno, no 
more mention is made of him. Although the treaſon might: 
be acceptable enough to that king, becauſe of the fair pro- 
ſpect that was given him, by the advantage of it, again to re- 
cover Judea to his crown, yet he could not hut abhor ſuch an 
execrable traitor, and 88 dealt with him according to 
what his wickedneſs deſerved. But here ending the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees, as contained in the apocryphal books of 
ſcripture known by that name, I ſhall here alſo end this fourth, 
book of my ele work. 
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, NTIOCHUS Sidetes, king of Syria, having received 
from Ptolemy, the ſon of Abubus, the 
account which he had ſent him of the death of 2 85. 
Simon and his ſons, made haſte to take the ad van- 2 - of 
tage of it, for the reducing of Judea again under 
the Syrian empire; and therefore forthwith marched thither- 
ward with a great army, and having over-run the country, 
and driven Hyrcanus out of the field, ſhut him up and all 
his forces with him in Jeruſalem, and there beſieged him with 
his whole army divided into ſeven camps, whereby he incloſed 
him all round; and, to do this the more effectually, he cauſed 
two large and deep ditches to be drawn round the city, one of 
circumvallation, and the other of contravallation ; ſo that, by 
X 3 | reaſon 


* x Maccab, xvi. 18, Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 16, 
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reaſon liereof, none could come out from the beſieged to make 
their eſcape, or any get into them, to bring them relief. And 
therefore, when Hyrcanus, to rid himſelf of unprofitable mouths 
which conſumed the ſtores of the beſieged, without helping 
them in the defence of the place, put all ſuch as were uſeleſs 
for the wars out of the city; they could not paſs the ditch 
that incloſed them, but were pent up between that and the walls 
of the city, and were there forced to abide ; till at length Hyr- 
canus found it necellary, for the ſaving of them from periſhing 
by famine, to receive them in again. This ſiege continued till 
about the time of the beginning of autumn; the beſiegers all 
this while daily making their aſſaults, and the beſieged as va- 
liantly defending themſelves againſt them, always repulſing 
the enemy, and often making ſallies upon them, and, in thee 
_ fallies, ſometimes burning their engines, and deſtroying their 
works; and thus it went on till the time of the Jews feaſt of 
tabernacles, which was always held in the middle of the firſt 


autumnal moon. On the approach of that holy time, Hyrcanus | 


ſent to Antiochus, to pray a truce during the feſtival ; which 
he not only readily granted, but alſo ſent beaſts, and other things 
neceſſary for the ſacrifices then to be offered; which giving Hyr- 
canus an inſtance of the equity and benignity, as well as of the 
piety of that prince, this encouraged him to ſend to him again 
for terms of peace; which meſſage being complied with, a treaty 
thereon commenced, in which Hyrcanus having yielded, that 
the beſieged ſhould deliver up their arms, that Jeruſalem ſhould 
be diſmantled, and that tribute ſhould be paid the king for Jop- 
pa, and the other towns held by the Jews out of Judea, peace 
was made upon theſe terms. It was demanded alſo by Anti- 
ochus, that the fortreſs at Jeruſalem ſhould be rebuilt, and a 
garriſon again received into it; but this Hyrcanus would not 
conſent to, remembering the damage and miſchief which the 
Jews had received from the former garriſon in that place; but 
rather choſe to pay the king 500 talents to buy it off, Where- 
on ſuch of thoſe terms as were capable of an immediate execu- 
tion being accordingly executed, and hoſtages given for the 
performance of the reſt (one of which was a brother of Hyrca- 
nus), the ſiege was raiſed, and peace again reſtored to the whole 
land. This was done inthe ninth month after the death of Simon. 


When Hyrcanus ſent to Antiochus for peace, * he was 


brought almoſt to the laſt extremity, through want of provi- | 
11ons, all the ſtores of the city being 1 in a manner ſpent and ex- 

hauited ; which bein g well known 1 in the . of the beſiegers, 
thoſe 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 16. Diodor. Sic. lib. 34. eclog. 1. P. 901. 
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thoſe that were about Antiochus preſſed him hard to make 
uſe of this opportunity for the deſtroying and utterly extir- 
pating the whole nation of the Jews. They urged againſt them, 
that they had been driven out of Egypt us an unpious people 
hated by God and man; that they treated all mankind befides 
themſelves as enemies, refuſing communication with all, ex- 
cepting thoſe of their own ſeck, neither eating. nor drinking, 
nor freely converſing with any other, nor worthipping any of 
the ſame gods with them, but uſing Jaws, cuſtoms, and a reli- 
gion quite different from all other nations; and that therefore 
they deſerved that all other nations ſhould treat them with 
the ſame averſion and hat red, and cut them all off and deſtroy 
them, as declared enemies to all mankind. And a Diodorus 
Siculus, as well as Joſephus, tells us, that it was wholly owing 
to the generoſity and clemency of Antiockus, that the whole 


nation of the Jews were not at this time totally cut off, and 


utterly deſtroyed, but had pcace granted unto them upon 
the terms above mentioned. 

Of the 500 talents which, by the terms of thus peace, were 
to be paid to Antiochus, 300 were laid down in preſent,“ for 
the payment of the other 200, time was allowed. Joſephus 


tells us, © that Hyrcanus, to find money for this and other oc 


caſions of the government, broke up the ſepulchre of David, 
and took from thence 3oco talents ; and the like he afterwards 
© tells us of Herod, as if he alſo had robbed the ſame ſepulchre, 


and taken great craafures from it: but both theſe ſtories are 


very improbable. David had been now dead near 900 years; 
and what is told of this matter, ſuppoſeth his treature to have 
been buried up with him all this time; it ſuppoſeth, that as 
often as the city of Jeruſalem, the palace, and the temple, had, 


during the reigns of the kings of Judah, been plundered of all 


their wealth and treaſure by prevailing enemies (as they © had 
often been); this dead ſtock {till remained ſafe from all rife 
or violation; it ſuppoſeth, that, as often as thoſe Kings were 
forced © to take all the rreafare that could be 8 in the 
houſe of the Lord, as well as in their own, to relieve the exi- 
gencies of the (late, they never meddled with this treaſure in 
| David's grave, there uleleſs)y buried with the dead; it ſup- 
poſeth, that, when one of the worlt of their Kings plundered 

1 the 


* Joſeph: Artig lib. 13. c. 16. Diodor. Sic. lib. 34. eclog. I. p. 901. 
& apud Photium in Bibliotheca, cod. 244. Pp. 1150. 
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the temple of its ſacred veſſels a, and cut them in pieces, to melt 
them down into money for his common occaſions ; ; and when 
one of the beſt of them b was forced to cut off the gold with 
which the gates and pillars of the temple were overlaid, to 
buy off a deſtroying enemy, this uſeleſs treaſure {till continued 
unmeddled with in both theſe caſes: nay, further, it ſuppoſeth, 
that, when © Nebuchadnezzar deftroyed both the city and 
the temple of Jeruſalem, and both thereon lay in rubbit th « 
great many years, this treaſure in David's ſepulchre, during 
all this time, did under this rubbiſh lie ſecure and untouched, 
and alſo, that, when d Antiochus Epiphanes deſtroyed this ci- 
ty, and robbed the temple of all he could find in it, {till Da- 
vid's ſepulchre, and the treaſure buried in it, (though, while 
it was buried, it was wholly uſeleſs and unprofitable for the 
fervice either of God or man), ſtill eſcaped all manner of vio- 
lation as in all former times, and was never touched no: 
meddled with, till Hyrcanns laid his hands upon it; all which 
ſuppoſitions ſeem utterly improbable, and beyond all belief. 
What the manner of the ſepulchres of David and the kings of 
his lineage was, I have already © deſcribed. They were vaults 
cut out of a marble rock, one within another, where there 
was no earth to bury up or cover any hidden treaſure, 
but whatſoever was there laid, mutt have lain open to 
the view of every one that entered into them. Tf there 
were any foundation of truth in this matter, I can only reſolve 
it into this, that ſeveral rich men who feared Herod's ra- 

pacity, hid their treaſures in thoſe vaults, thinking that they 
would be there beſt ſecured from it; and that this crafty ty- 
rant, having gotten notice of it, ſeized what was there depoſit- 
ed, as if it had been King David's treaſure, and then trumped 
up this ſtory of Hyrcanus to ſcreen himſelf from cenſure, by 
the example of fo good and great a man; but it is moſt likely, 
that both parts of the ſtory are a mere fiction, picked up by 
Joſephus without any ground of truth, as are alſo ſome other 
particulars in his hiftory. 

In f this firſt year of Hyrcanus, Matthias Aphlius, a prieſt 
of the courſe of Joarib, married a daughter of Jonathan, the 
late prince of the Jews, of whom was born Matthias Curtus; 
of this Matthias was born Joſephus, who was the father of 
another Matthias, of whom was born Joſephus the hiſtorian, 

in 
* 2 Kings Xvi. 8. 17. 2 Chron. XXVIIi. 21. 24. 
D 2 Rings xvlii. 15. 16. 
© 2 Kings xxv. 2 Chron. xxxvi. "Fer: xx31%;" & li. 
d x Maccab. i. 2. 2 Maccab. v. 
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in the firſt year of Caligula, the Roman emperor, which was 
the 37th of the vuigar vera from Chriſt's incarnation, 

Scipio Africanus junior, going to the war of Numantium, 
in Spain, * Antiochus Sidetes ſent thither to him 
very valuable and magnificent preſents ; which 2559 134. 
he received publicly while he was fitting on his Jehn Iĩr- 

= F | 8 5 canus 2. 

tribunal, in the fight of the whole army, and or- 
dered them to be delivered into the hands b of the queſtor, for 
the public charges of the war, it being the temper of the Ro- 
mans at this time to do and receive all they could for the in- 
tereſt of the common- wealth, without taking or reſerving any 
thing to themſelves, but the honour of faithfully ſerving it to 
the utmoſt of their power; and as long as this temper laſted, 
they proſpered in all their undertakings ; but afterwards, 
when this public ſpirit became turned all into ſelf-intereſt, and 
none ſerved the public, but to ſerve themſelves by plundering 
it, every thing then went backward with them as faſt as it had 
gone forward with them before, till they were ſoon after ſwal- 
lowed up, ficſt in tyranny, and afterwards in ruin. 

Attalus, King of Pergamus, © going on in his wild freaks, 
took a fancy of employing himſelf in the trade of 


a founder, and projecting to make a brazen monu- 1055 Tos 
ment for his mother; while he laboured in melt- anus 3. hs 


ing and working the braſs in a hot ſummer's day, | 
he contracted a fever of which he died on the ſeventh day af- 

ter; whereby his people had the happineſs of being delivered 
from an horrid tyrant. At his death he left a will, d where- 
by he made the Romans heirs of all his goods; by virtue where- 
of, they ſeized his Kingdom, reckoning that among his goods, 
and reduced it into the form of a province, © which was called 
the Troper Aſia; but Ariſtonicus the next heir did not tame- 


I 


Epit. Livii, lib. 37. 

b That is, of the treaſurer of the 2rmy ; for every Roman genera! 
that went to any war, had always ſuch a trealurer ſent with him to ma- 
nage the public charges of the war. 


© Juſtin, lib. 36. c. 4. 


d Plutarch. in Tiberio Graccho. Taftin. ibid. Epit. Livii, lib. 58. 
L. Florus, lib. 2. c. 20. Videas etiam Epiſtolam Mithridates Regis Pon 
ti ad Arſacem Regem Parthiæ inter Prapmenta Saluſtii, lib. 4, in quz 
e piſtola vocat hoc teſtamentum ſimulatum & impium teſtamentum. 


e The word Aſia when put alone, unleſs otherwiſe determined by the 
context, ſignifieth one of the four quarters of the world. That part of 
it which lies between Mount bog on the caft, and the Helleſpont 
on the weſt, is called the Leer Aſia, and that part of the Leſſer Alia 
which fell to the Romans by Attzlus s will, was the Prover Aſia. 
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ly ſubmit hereto. He was the ſon of Eumenes, and the bro- 
ther of Attalus, though by another mother; by virtue where. 


of, claiming the crown as his inheritance, he got together an 


army, and took poſſeſſion of it; and it coſt the Romans the 


death of b one of their conſuls, the loſs of an army with him, 
and a four years war, before they could reduce him and his 


party, and thoroughly ſettle themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 


the country. And here ended the Pergamenian Kingdom, 
which included the greateſt part of Leſſer Aſia, after it had 
continued through the ſucceſſion of fix kings, 
An - 38th. year of Ptolemy Euergetes the Second, alias 
Phyſcon, Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, a Jew of Jeru- 
Tos fr ſalem, coming into Egypt, and ſettling there, 
[Hove 72 15 tranſlated cut of Hebrew into Greek, for the uſe 
of the Helleniſtical Jews, the book of Jeſus his 


grandfather, which is the fame we now have among the apo- 
_ eryphal ſcriptures in our Engliſh Bible, by the name of Eccle- 


ſiaſticus. The ancients call it Hasagere, that is, the treaſurer 
of all virtue, as ſuppoſing it to contain maxims leading to every 


virtue. It was originally written in Hebrew, by Jeſus the au- 
thor of it, about the time that Onias, the ſecond of that name, 


Was high prieſt at Jeruſalem, tranſlated into Greek by Jeſus, 
the ſon of Sirach, grandſon to the author. The Hebrew ori- 
ginal is now loſt. Ir was extant in the time of Jerome; for © 
he tells us, that he had ſeen it under the title of The Parables, 
but the common name of it in Greek was, The Miſdom of Je- 
Jus, the ſon of Sirach. At preſent, the title in our printed Greek 
copies is, The Wiſdom of Sirach, which is an abbreviation made 
with great abſurdity. For it aſcribes the book to Sirach, who 


was neither the author nor the tranſlator of it; and ee 


could neither way have any relation to it. I hereis-indeed a cori- 


troverſy whether Sirach was the father of Jeſus the author of 
the book, or of Jeſus the tranſlator of it. The matter not being 


of any great moment, J am content to be concluded by the firit 
prologue premiſed to the book in our Engliſh Bible, in which 
it 


0 Juſtin. 1. 46. C. 4. L Florus, lib. 2. C. 20. Plutarch. in Q. Pla- | 
minio. Strabo, lib. 14. Appian in Mithridaticis & de Bellie Civilibus, 
lib. 1. Epit. Livii, lib. 59. Eutrop. lib. 4. 


d Lucinius Craſſus was varquiſhed and ſlain in this war, and moſt of 
his army cut off with him. Florus et Livius, ibid. 


c See the ſecond prologue to the book of Eccleſiaſticus; where it is 
to be obſerved, that the 38th year of Ptolemy Euergetes the II. there 
mentioned, is to be reckoned from the x 1th year of Philometor, when 
he was admitted to reign in copartnerſhip with him. 


4 In Preſ4tione ad Libros Solomonis, & in Epiſt. 115. 
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it is plainly aſſerted, that Jeſus, the author of the book, was 
the grandfather, Sirach the ſon, and Jeſus, the trauſlator, the 
grandſon ; and therefore, according to this prologue it is the 
grandſon, and not the grandfather, that was called Teſus the 
ion of Sirach. And it ſeems molt likely, that the coucluſion of 
the book, (chap. l. ver. 275—29.) are the words of the tran- 
ſlator, and ſo alſo the prayer in the laſt chapter. For what 
15 there ſaid by the writer of it, à of the danger he was brought 
into of his life before the king on an unjuſt accuſation, ſeeins. 
plainly to point to the reign of Ptolemy Piyſcon, whole cruelty 
inclined him to bring any one, and on the lighteſt occaſion, in- 
to danger of his life, that came under his power; which could 
not be the caſe of the grandfather, who lived at Jerufalem 
three ages before, when there was no ſuch tyranny in that 
place. I have above made mention of the firlt preface pre- 
fixed before this book, in the Englith verſion, this impies, 
that there was a ſecond, This tecond preface was written 
by Jeſus the grandſon of the author, who tranſlated the book 
into the Greek language. Who was the compoter of the 
firſt is not Known. It is taken out of the book, intitled, 
Synopfis Sacre Scripture, which is aſcribed to Athanafius : 
and, if it be not his (as it is by many held that it is not), yet 
it is molt certainly a book of ancient compoſure, and as far as 
it is, ſo it carries authority with it, though the author be not 
certainly known. The Latin verſion of this book of Eccleſi- 
aſt icus hath more in it than the Greek, ſeveral particulars. 
being inſerted into it which are not in the other. They ſeem 
to have been interpolated by the firſt author of that verſion 
but now the Hebrew being loſt, the Greek, which hath been 
made from it by the grandſon of the author, muſt land for 
the original, and from that the Engliſh tranflation hath been 
made. The Jews bave now a book among them, which they 
call the book of Ben Stra, 2. e. the book of the fon of Sira; 
and this book containing a collection of moral ſayings, hence 
ſome b would have it, that this Ben Sina, or fon of Sira, was 
the ſame with Ben Sirach, or the ton of Sirach, and © his book 
the ſame with Eccleſiaſticus; but whoſoever ſhall compare the 
books will find, that there is no foundation for this opinion, 
except only in the ſimilitude of tlie names of the authors of 
them, : | 
Demetrius Nicator having been ſeveral years detained as 3 
| Piiſoner 


Chap. hi. ver. 6. | N — — 

b Huctius Demonſtrat. Evang. prop. iv. c. de Eccleſiaſiico. I, 

© This book bath had ſeveral editions in priat. See Buxtort's Bibli- 
etheca Rabbinica, p. 324. 
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riſoner 14 Hyrcania by the Parthians, * Antiochus 
Anno 131. Sidetes his brother, under pretence of effecting his 
ane a bed with ful 
rene eliverauce, marched with a powerful army into 
the Eaſt, againſt Phrahates the Parthian king. This 
army conſiſted of above 8o, ooo men, well appointed for the 
war. But ® the 1nſtruments of luxury that accompanied them, 
as ſutlers, cooks, paſtry- men, confectioners, ſcullions, ſtage. 
players, muſicians, whores, &c. were near four times their 
number, for they are ſaid to have amounted to © 300,000 per- 
ſons ; neither was d the practice of luxury leſs among them 
than the number of its inſtruments, and this at length cauſed 
the ruin of the whole army, and of the king with it. However 
at firſt Autiochus had full ſucceſs; for he overthrew © Phra- 
hates in three battles, and recovered Babylonia and Media; 
and thereon all the reſt of thoſe eaſtern provinces, which had 
formerly been provinces of the Syrian empire, revolted to 
him, excepting Parthia only; whereon Phrahates was reduced 
within the narrow limits of the firſt Parthian kingdom. Hyr- 


canus, prince of the Jews, f accompanied Antiochus in this ex, 


pedition ; and, having had his part in all the victories that 
were obtained, returned with the glory of them at the end of 
the year. 
But the reſt of the army wintered in the Eaſt, and, by rea- 
ſon of the great numbers of them, and their attend 
Anno 130. ants, as amounting to near 400,000 perſons, 5 be- 
John Hyr- - | . | | | 
canus 6. ing forced to diſperſe all over the country, and 
& quarter at ſuch a diſtance from each other, as not 
to be able readily to gather together, and embody for their 
mutual defence on any occaſion that ſhould require it; the in- 
habitants, whom they grievouſly oppreſſed in all places where 
they lay, taking the advantage hereof to be revenged on them 
for it, conſpired with the Parthians, all to fall upon them in 
one and the ſame day, in their ſeveral quarters, and there cut 
all their throats, before they ſhould be able to come together 
to help each other; and this they accordingly executed. Here- 
n Antiochus, with the forces about him, haſtening to help 
the 
9 | Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 10. 
b Juſtin, ibid. Orofius, lib. 5. c. 10, Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 1. 
© Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 10. 
d Valerius Maximus & Juſtin. ibid. Athenæus, lib. 5. p. 210. lib. 10. 
p. 439. & lib. 12. p. 540. 
© Juſtin. ibid. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 16. Orofius, lib. 3.6. 10. 
t Joſeph. ibid. 
s juſtin. lib. 38. c. 10. Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Valeſii. p. 374« 
h Juſtin, lib. 38. c. 10, & hb. 39. c. 1. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 16. 


Orofius, lib. 5. c. 10. Appian. in Syriacis, Athenzus, lib. 10. p. 439. 
Julius Obſcquens de Prodigus, Elianus de Animalibus, lib. 10. c. 24. 
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the quarters that lay next to him, was overpowered and {lains 
and the reſt of the army at the ſame time were in all thoſe 
places, where they lay in quarters, in the ſame manner fallen 
upon, and all cut in pieces, or made captives, ſo that there 

ſcarce returned a man into Syria, of all this vaſt number, to 

carry thither the doleful news of this terrible overthrow. In 
the interim Demetrius was returned into Syria, and, on his 
| brother's death, there again recovered the kin gdom. For 
Phrahates, after being thrice vanquiſhed by Antiochus, had 
releaſed him from his captivity, and ſent him back into Sy ria, 
hoping that, by raiſing troubles there for the recovery of his 
crown, he might force Antiochus to return for the ſuppreſſ- 
ing of them. But, on the obtaining of this victory, he ſent a 
party of horſe after him, to bring him back again; but De- 
metrius being aware hereof, made ſuch haſte, that he was got- 
ten over the Euphrates into Syria, before theſe forces could 
reach the borders of that country. And by this means he 
again recovered his Kingdom, and > made great rejoicing there- 
on at the ſame time, when all the reſt of Syria was in great 
ſorrow and lamentation for the loſs ſuſtained in the Eaſt, there 
being ſcarce a family in the whole country winch had not a 
part in it. 

After Phrahates had gained this victory, he © cauſed the 
body of Antiochus to be taken up from among the dead, and, 
having put it into a filver coflin, ſent it honourably into Sy. 
ria, to be there buried among his anceſtors, and, finding a 
daughter of his among the captives, © he was ſmitten with 
her beauty, and took her to wife. 

Being fluthed with this ſucceſs, “ he thought of carrying the 
war into Syria, for the revenging of this laſt invaſion upon him; 
but, while he was preparing for it, he found himſelf entangled 

with a war at home from the Scythians. He had called then: 
into Parthia, to aſſiſt him againſt Antiochus, but, the work 
being done before they arrived, he denied them their! hire; 
whereon they turned their arms againſt him whom they came 
to aſſiſt; and, to be revenged on him for the wrong hereby 
done them, made war upon him, and hereby Phrahates Was 
forced to keep at home for the defending of his own coun- 
try. 

. the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus took the . 
of the diſturbances and diviſions that thence for th enſued throught 
the whole Syrian empire, not only to enlarge his territories © 


dy 


* Juſtin. lib, 32. c. 10. Joſeph. ibid. „ Juſtin. lib. a2. c. 71. 
- Tuſtin. lib. 39. c. 1. 8 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. C. I, 
© Juſtin, lib, 38. c. 10. Strabo, lib. 16. p. 76, 
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by ſeizing Medeba, Samega, and ſeveral other places in Syria, 
Phcenicia, and Arabia, and adding them to his dominions, but 
alſo, from this time, to make himſelf abſolute and wholly in- 

dependent. For, after this, neither he, nor any of his deſcend. 
ants, owned any further dependence on the kings of Syria, 

but thenceforth wholly freed themſelves from all manner of 
homage, ſervitude, or ſubjection to them. 

In the interim, Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Fav, went ſtil! 
on in the ſame ſteps of luxury, cruelty, and tyranny, conti- 
nuing to increaſe the number of his moſt flagitious i iniquities, 
by the guilt of new wickedneſſes from time to time added to 
them. I have already related, how, having married Cleopa- 
tra his ſiſter, and relict of his brother, who had reigned be- 
fore him, he flew her ſon in her arms, on the very day of the 
nuptials; after this > taking greater liking to Cleopatra the 
daughter, than to Cleopatra the mother, he firſt deflowered 
her by violence, and after that married her, having firſt di- 
vorced her mother, to make room for her. And whereas, on 
his having, by his cruelty, driven ont molt of the old inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria, he had repeopled it with new ones, whom 
he invited thither from foreign parts, he ſoon made himſelf, 
buy the exceſſes of his wickedneſs, as odious to them as be was 
to the former inhabitants; © and therefore, thinking he might 
beſt ſecure himſelf from them, by cutting off their young men, 
Who were the ſtrength of the place, he cauſed his mercenaries 
to ſurround them 1n the place of their public exerciſes, when 
they were there 1n the fulleſt numbers met together, and put 
them all to death. Whereon, the people being exaſperated 
againft him to the utmoſt, © all roſe in a general tumult, and, 
in their rage, ſet fire to his palace with intent to have burnt 
him in it; but, having timely made his eſcape, he fled to Cy- 
prus, carrying with him Cleopatra his wife, and Mephitis his 
fon : and, on his arrival thither, hearing that the people ot 
Alexandria had put the government of the kingdom into the 
hands of Cleopatra, his divorced wife, he hired an army of 
mercenaries to make war againſt both, 

8 „ Hyrcanus, 


2 Tuſtin. lib. 36. c. 1. cujus verba ſunt. * Quorum (i. e. Judeorum 
vires tantz fuere, ut, poſt hunc, nullum Macedonum regem tulerent, do- 
meſticiſque imperiis uſi, Syriam magnis bellis infeſtaverint.“ And, agree- 
able hereto, Joſephus's words are, lib. 13. c. 17. That Hyrcanus, after 
the death of Antiochus Sidetes, revolted from the Macedonians, and 
thencefortn, neither as a ſubject or an ally, had any more to do with 
them.“ 

b Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 8. Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 1. 

© Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 2. 

0 Juſtin, lib. 38. c. 8. Orofing, lib. 5. c. 10, Epit. Livih lib. 59s 
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Hyrcanus, * having taken Sechem, the prime ſcat of the ſeck 
of the Samaritans, deſtroyed their temple on Mount Gerizim, 
which had been there built by Sanballat. However, they Kill 
continued to have an altar in that place, and till have one 
there, on which they offer ſacrifices according to the Levitical 
law, even to this day. 

Hyrcanus, after this, having conquered the Edomites, or 
Idumeans, Þ reduced them to this neceſſity, either 
to embrace the Jewiſh religion, or elſe to leave A0 129. 
the country, and ſeek new dwellings elſewhere; RN, 
whereon, chooſing rather to leave their idolatry 
than their country, they all became proſelytes to the Jewiſh 
religion; and hereon being incorporated into the Jewiſh na- 
tion, as well as into the Jewiſh church, they thenceforth be- 
came reputed as one and the ſame people, and at length the 


name of Edomites or Idumeans being ſwallowed up in that of 


Jews, it became wholly loſt, and no more heard of. This abo- 
lition of their name happened about the end of the firſt cen- 


tury after Chriſt, For, after that, we hear no more men- 
tion of the name of Edomites or Idumeaus, it being by that 


time wholly abſorbed in the name of Jews. The Rabbis in- 
deed ſpeak of Edom and Edomites long after that time; but 
thereby they do not mean Idumea, or the ſons of Edom, but 
Rome, and the Chriſtians of the Roman empire. For, fear- 
ing the diſpleaſure of the Chriſtians among whom they live. 
for avoiding of it, whenever they ſpeak any reproachful thing 
of Chriſtians, . or their religion, they uſually blend 1t under 
feigned names, ſometimes calling us Cutheans, 2. e. Samari- 
tans, and ſometimes Epicureans, and ſometimes Edomites, 
and this laſt is the civileſt appellation they give us. And for 
proſelytes to Judaiſm to take the name of Jews, as well as 


their religion, was not peculiar to the Edomites only, it be- 
ing uſual for all others who took their rel; gion to take alſo 


their name, and thenceforth be reputed as of the ſame nation 
with them, as well as of the ſame religion. Thus it was in th 
time of 4 Dion Caſſius the hiſtorian, and thus it hath been ever 


ſince, even down to our age. 


Joſeph. lib. 1 | 
2 Toſeph. ibid. & lib. 15. e. 11. Strabo, lib. 16 p 765, Ammonins 
Grammaticus, de Sunil itudine & Differentia quarundam Dictionums 
bec habet— Judzi ſunt, qui a natura ita fugrunt ab initio ; Idumi au- 
tem non fuerunt Judzi ab initio, ſed Phcenices et Syri, a Judas autem 


ſuperati, et, ut circumcidcrentur, ct in unam cum eis gentem coirent, 


et eiſdem jegibus ſubderentur adacti, Jude! . nominati.” 

© Vide Buxtorfii I exicon Rabbinicum. p. 30. 31. 

d Verba ejus ſunt, "H yan N Taiz N % * UN 15 bete rpdleres 1 5 5 evi. 
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But here it is to be noted, that there were a two ſorts of 
proſelytes among the Jews: 1. The proſelytes of the gate; 

and, 2. The proſelytes of juſtice. The former they obliged 
only to renounce idolatry, and worſhip God according to the 
law of nature, which they reduced to ſeven articles, called by 
them fe ſeven precepts of the ſons of Noah. To theſe, they 
held, all men were obliged to conform; but not fo as to the 
law of Moſes ; for this they reckoned as a law made only for 
their nation, and not for the whole world. As to the reſt of 
mankind, if they kept the law of nature, and obſerved b the 
precepts above mentioned, they held, that they performed all 


that God required of them, and would by this ſervice render 
themſelves as acceptable to him as the Jews by theirs. And 
therefore they allowed all ſuch to live with them in their 
land, and from hence they were called Gerim Tofbavim, i. e. 


' ſejourning proſelytes ; and for the ſame reaſon they were called 
alto Gere Shaar, i. e. proſelytes of the gate, as being permittec. 
to dwell with thoſe of Ifrael within the ſame gates. The oc- 
caſion of this name ſeems to be taken from theſe words in the 


fourth commandment, Yegercka Brſharcka, i. e. and the ſtrangers 


which are within thy gates ; Which may as well be rendered, 
the proſelytes which are within thy gates, that is, the profe- 


lytes ot the gate that dwell with thee ; for the Hebrew word 


Ger, a firanger, ſiguiſieth alſo a proſelyte ; and both, in this 


Place in the fourth commandment, come to the ſame thing, 


for no ſtrangers were permitted to dwell within their gates, 
unleſs they renounced idolatry, and were proſelyted fo far as 
to the obſervance of the ſeven precepts of the ſons of Noah. 
Though they were ſlaves taken in war, they were not permit- 
ted to live with them within any of the gates of Iſrael on any 
other terms ; but, on their refuſal thus far-to comply, were 
elther given up to the ſword, or elſe fold to ſome foreign 
people, And, as thoſe who were thus far made proſelytes 


i 


bote, 7. e. The country is called ae and the people Jews. And 
this name is given alſo to as many others as embrace their religion, 
though of other nations, lib. 36. p. 377 

a See concerning theſe profelytes, Mede, book 1. diſcourſe 3. Ham- 
mond's Annotations on Matthew iii. 1. & xxiii. 15. Buxtorf's Lexicon 
Rabbinicum, p. 407—410. But the fulleſt account of both theſe ſorts 
of protelytes i is in Maimonides's Yad, from whence it was publiſhed by 
me near 40 years ſince, with a Latin verſion, and annotations, under 
the title, De Fure Payperis et Peregrins, to which I refer learned read- 
ers. 

b As to what theſe precepts of the ſons of Noah were, ſee Selden de 


| Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Diſciplinum Hebrzorum, Marſham's 
Can, Chron. ſect. 9. and Maimonides and Buxtorf in the places lab 


above cited, Hammond's Annotations on Acts xv. 29. and others; 
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were admitted to dwell with them; fo alſo were they admitted 
into the temple, there to worſhip God; but were not allowed to 
enter any further than into the outer court, called zho court of 
the Gentiles: for, in the inner courts, which were within the 
incloſure called the Chel, none were admitted, but only ſuch 
as were thorough profeſſors of the whole Jewiſh religion; 


and therefore, when any of thele ſojourning profelytes came 


into the temple, they always worthipped in the outer court. 
And of this fort of proſelytes Naaman the Syrian, and Cor- 
nelius the centurion, are held to have been. The other fort 
of proſelytes, called the proſelytes of ;uftice, were ſuch as took. 
on them the obſervance of the whole Jewiſn law: for, al- 
though the Jews did not hold this neceffary for ſuch as were 
not of their nation, yet they refuſed none, but gladly received 
all who would thus profeſs their religion; and they are re- 


marked in our Saviour's time to have been very * ſedulous 


to convert all they could hereto: and, whea any were thus 
proſelyted to the Jewilh religion, they were initiated to it by 
baptiſm, ſacrifice, and circumciſion, and thenceforth were ad- 
mitted to all the rites, ceremonies, and ® privileges, that were 
uſed by the natural Jews. And in this manner was it that 
the Edomites, at the command of Hyrcanus, were made pro- 
ſelytes to the Jewilh religion ; and, when they had thus taken 
on them the religion of the Jews, they continued united to 
them ever after, till at length the name of Hdomites was loſt 
in that of Jews, and both people became conſolidated into on 

and the ſame natton together. 155 


Ptolemy Phyſcon, © while he lay in Cyprus, fearing leſt the 


Alexandrians ſhould make his ſon, whom he had appointed 
governor of Cyrene, king in his ſtead, ſent for him from 
thence to come to him; and, on his arrival, put him to death, 
for no other reaſon, but to prevent that which, perchance 
without any reaſon, he feared as to this matter. By ad which 
cruel barbarity the Alexandrians being further exaſperated, 
pulled down and demoliſhed all his ſtatues, wherever erected, 
in their city; which he interpreting to have been done at the 
inſtigation of Cleopatia his divorced queen, for the revenging 
of it upon her, cauſed Memphitis, the fon he bad by her, & 
V Y very 
Matth. xxili. 15. | ES 
d Intermarriages muſt be excepted : for, from theſe ſome nations 
were excluded for ever, and others till after ſome generations; aud, 
particularly, the Edomites were till the third generation, Sce what 
hath been ſaid of this, part I. book 6. under the year 438. 
© Juſtin, lib. 38. c. 8. | 
4 Tuſtin. ibid. Diodorus Siculus in Excerptis Vatclit, P. 374. Vale- 
us Maximus, lib. 9. c. 3. Livil Epit. lib. 59. 
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very hopeful and beautiful young prince, to be ſlain before his 
face, and then, cutting his body into pieces, put them all into 


a box, with the head, thereby to ſhew to whom they belonged, 
and ſent it with them therein incloſed to Alexandria, by one 


of his guards, ordering him to preſent it to the queen on the 
day then approaching, which he Knew was to be celebrated 


with feaſting and feſtival joy, as being the anniverſary of her 
birth: and accordingly, in the midſt of the feſtivity, it was 


preſented to her; Which ſoon turned all the rejoicing and ; 


mirth of the feſlival into ſorrow and lamentation, and excited 
in all preſent that horror and deteſtation againſt the tyrant as 
ſo monſtrous and unparalleled cruelty deſerved. And this 
diſmal preſent being expoſed to the people, gave them the ſame 
ſentiments, and provoked them with the greater earneſtneſs to 
arm, for the keeping ſo great a monſter of cruelty and barba- 
rity from any more returning again to reign over them: and 
accordingly an army was raiſed, under the command of Mar- 
ſyas, whom the queen had made her general, to defend the 
country againſt him. 


Phrahates, having drawn upon him the war of the Scythians, 


committed an overſight in the managing of it, as great as the 
injuſtice whereby he brought it upon him. For, to ſtrengthen 
himſelf againſt theſe enemies, he entruſted his ſafety 3 into the 
hands of thoſe whom he had made more his enemies than the 
others, that is, the Grecian mercenaries who followed King 


Antiochus in his late expedition into thoſe parts againſt him. 


For, having taken priſoners great numbers of them in the late 


overthrow of that prince, he, on the breaking out of this new 


war, liſted them all among his other forces, for the better 
ſtrengthening of his army for it. But, when they had thus 
gotten arms into their hands, remembering the wrongs, inſo- 
lences, and other ill uſages, with which they had been treated 
during their captivity, reſolved to make uſe of this opportuni- 


ty to be revenged for them; and therefore, as ſoon as the ar- 


mies joined battle, they went over to the Scythians, and, by 
this conjunction with them, overthrew the Parthians with a 
great ſlaughter, cutting off Phrahates himſelf in the rout, and 
moſt of his army with him. After this the Grecians and 
Scythians, having plundered the country, b contented them- 
ſelves with this revenge, and both returned again into their 
own countries. On their departure, b Artabanus, the uncle 
of Phrahates, took the crown of Parthia; but, being within 3 
few days lain in battle by the Thogarians, another nation of 
the Scythian race, he was ſucceeded by Mithridates, who, by 

the 
: Juſtin, lib. 42. % . d Juſtin. lib. 42. c. 2. 
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the greatneſs of his actions, afterwards acquired the name of 
Mithridates the Great. | | 


Ptolemy Phyſcon, having gotten together an army, à ſent 
it againſt the Alexandrians, under the command of 
Hegelochus his general; and thereon a battle en- Anno 128. 
ſuing between him and Marſyas, the general of the N 
Alexandrians, Hegelochus got the victory, and 5 
took Marſyas priſoner, and ſent him in chains to Phyſcon. 
But, when it was expected that, aceording to his uſual eruel- 
ty, he would have put him to ſome tormenting death, con- 
trary to what every body expected, he pardoned him and let 
him go. For, having fully experienced what miſchiefs fol- 
lowed upon him for his cruelties, he became weary of them, 
and acted in the contrary extreme; and, as he had put mul- 


titudes to death contrary to all reaſon, ſo he now pardoned 
this man without any reaſon at all for it. Cleopatra, being 


diſtreſſed by this overthrow, and the loſs of her Alexandrian 


army, they being moſt of them cut in pieces in the rout, > 


ſent to Demetrius king of Syria, who had married her eldeſt 


daughter by Philometor, for his aſſiſtance, promiſing him the 


crown of Egypt for his reward ; which propoſal Demetrius 
gladly accepting of, marched into Egypt with all his forces, 
and there laid ſiege to Peluſium. Cs 


About this time Hyrcanus © ſent an embaſſy to the Romans, 


to renew the league made with them by Simon his father ; 
which was readily conſented to by the ſenate. And, whereas 


Antiochus Sidetes had made war upon the Jews, contrary to 


what the Romans had in their behalf decreed 1n that league, 
and taken from them ſeveral cities, and had made them to 

become tributaries for Gazara, Joppa, and ſome other places 
which they were permitted {till to hold, and forced them to a 
diſad vantageous peace, by beſieging Jeruſalem ; on the am- 


baſſadors ſetting forth all this before the ſenate, they agreed, 


that, whatſoever had been done againſt them of this kind ſince 
their ſaid late league with Simon ſhould be all null and void 3 
that Gazara, Joppa, and all other places, that had been either 
taken from them by the Syrians, or been made tributary to 


them, contrary to the tenour of the ſaid league, ſhould be all 


again reſtored to them, and made free of all homage, tribute, or 
other ſervices; and that reparations ſhould be made them by 
the Syrians for all damages done them contrary to what the 
ſenate had decreed in their league with Simon; and that the 


Y 2 | Syrian 


2 Diodorus Siculus in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 37. | 
d Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 9. & lib. 39. c. 1. Glæca Euſeb. Scaligeri, P. G1. 
© Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 13. c. 17. | | 
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Syrian Kings ſhould have no right to march their ſoldiers or 


armies through the Jewiſh territories ; and that ambaſladors 


ſhould be fent to ſee this all fully executed. And it was further 
ordered, that money thould be given the Jewiſh amballadors 
for the bearing of their expences in their journey homeward, 

and that letters ſhould be written to all the confederate ſtates 
and princes in their way thither, to give them a ſafe and ho- 
nourable paſſage through their dominions. And all this was 
accordingly done, which much rejoiced Hyrcanus and all the 
Jewiſh nation. 


And therefore, the next year after, they ® ſent to them an- 


other embaſſy by Alexander the ſon of Jaſon, Nu- 
Anno 127. menius the ſon of Antiochus, and Alexander the 


3 ſon of Dorotheus, to return their thanks for the 


your, ratifying and confirming all that was granted them in 
the decree of the former year. This decree is in Joſephus re- 
cited at large (Antiq. book 14. c. 16.) But it is there miſ- 
placed, as if it had been enacted in the time of Hyrcanus II. 
whereas the ſubject matter of it, and the date which it bears, 
manifeſtly proves, that it can be none other than that which 
was now granted to Hyrcanus-I. and could not poflibly be 


that which was granted to Hyrcanus II. the grandſon of the 


other, in whoſe time Joſephus placeth it. For, firſt, as to the 
ſubject matter of it, Joſephus à tells us, in the place where he 


inſerts it, that it was to give licence to rebuild the walls of Je- 


ruſalem, which Pompey had pulled down: but there 1s not 
one word of any ſuch matter in that decree, nor doth it con- 


tain or import any thing more than the renewing and confirm- 
ing of a former league of friendſhip and alliance made with 


them, which plainly refers to that league which was made 


with them in the time of Hyrcanus I. in the year laſt here 
bef ore preceding. And, ſecondly, as to the date which it bears, 


it is in the ꝙth year, which cannot be underſtood of Hyrcanus 
II. For ſoſephus tells us, that the decree which was made for 


the rebuilding of the walls of Jeruſalem was granted by Julius 


Cæſar to Hyrcanus I. b after the end of the Alexandrian war, 
in reward of the aſſiſtance which Hyreanus II. ſent him in it. 


But 
* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 24. c. 16. 
b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 15. & 16. It is moſt likely this was not 
granted by Julius Cæſar till the year of his fifth conſulſhip, and that it 
is the ſame which is now extant under that date in the 1th chapter 0: 
the 14th Look of Joſephus's Antiquities, 


ſaid decree ; and, in acknowledgement of it, they 
preſented them by the ſaid ambaſſadors with a cup and 2 
ſhield, both of gold, to the value of 50,000 gold pieces of 
their money. Whereon another decree was made in their fa- 
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But that war was not ended till the 35th year before Chriſt, 
long after the gth year of that Hyrcanus. For the 47th year 
before Chriſt was the 17th year of Hyrcanus II. reckoning 
from the time of his reſtoration by Pompey, but the 2 3d rec- 
koning from the beginning of his reign, on the death of his 
mother. And, furthermore, the preface to that decree, which, FAM 
Joſephus tells us, was for the rebuilding of the walls of Jeru- | wy 
falem, bears date in the ides of December (i. e. the 1 3th of Whit 
that month); whereas the date of the decree itſelf, wi:ich he 
puts under that preface, is in Panemus, the Syro- Macedonian oo Fr, 
month, which anſwers to our July, and therefore it could not 
poſſibly be the decree that belonged to that preface. All this 4:4 
put together plainly ſhews, this decree of the gth year of 1 
Hyrcanus could not be the decree granted to Hyrcanus II. by N 
Julius Cæſar for the rebuilding of the walls of Jeruſalem ; wat 
but * moſt certainly it muſt be that which was granted to Hyr- 1 
canus I. by the Roman ſenate in this year where I have placed | 
it, and that it was by the miſtake of Joſephus that it was put 113 
by him elſewhere. And this is beyond all contradiction con- gl | 
armed, by that Numenius, the ſon of Antiochus, is ſaid, in Th: 
the body of the decree, to have been one of the ambaſſadors by 
whom it was obtained, who was the ſame d that had been one 
of the ambaſladors that were ſent to Rome by Jonathan on a 
like embaſſy. For he might have well been alive to go on ſuch 
an embaſſy in the gth year of Hyrcanus I. but cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been ſo after the ending of the Alexandrian war, 
which was near 100 years after the former embaſſy, in which he 
was employed by Jonathan. © Joſeph Scaliger takes notice of 
this blunder of Joſephus's, but, while he mends it, he makes as 
great ones of his own, which Salianus the Jeſuit d juſtly cor- 
res him for. 672 VVL 

Demetrius, king of Syria, having, © by his tyrannical go- 
vernment, vicious manners, and a moſt perverſe and diſagree- 
able behaviour, made himſelf as odious to the Syrians as Phyt- 
con was to the Egyptians, they took the advantage of his ab- 
ſence at the ſiege of Peluſium to riſe in rebellion againſt him. 
The Antiochians began this revolt, and ſoon after the Apa- 
means, and many other of the Syrian cities followed their? 
example, and joined with them herein. This forced Demetrius 
to haſten out of Egypt to look to his intereſt at home. Where- 

OL | ES On 

? Dehac re vide Uſſerii Annales ſub anno J. P. 4587. 

b x Maccab. xii, 16. 

© In Animadverfonibus in Chronologica Euſebii fab No. 1977. 

d Sub anno mundi 4007, $ 36. 37. 


_ © Juſtin, lib. 39. c. 1. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. 
t Juttin. ibid. 
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on Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, being defeated of the aſſiſtance 
which ſhe expected from him, put all her treaſure on ſhip- 


board, and fled with it by ſea to Ptolemais, to pan, 


queen of Syria, her daughter by Philometor, who there re- 
ſided. This Cleopatra, the daughter, had firſt married Alexan- 
der Balas, and afterwards this Demetrius, in her father's life- 
time; but, after that, Demetrius being taken priſoner in Par- 
thia, and there detained in captivity, ſhe became the wife of 
Antiochus Sidetes his brother, and, after his death, returned 
again to the bed of Demetrius, on his coming out of Parthia 


and recovering his kingdom ; and then held Ptolemais when 


Her mother came to her. Phyſcon, on her flight out of Egypt, 
returned again to Alexandria, and reaſſumed the government, 


there being no power in that place, after the death of Marſyas 


and the flight of Cleopatra, that could any further oppoſe him. 
After he had again ſettled himſelf in the kingdom, to be re- 
venged on Demetrius for his late invaſion, à he ſet up an im- 
poſtor againſt him, who was called Alexander Zebina. He 
was the ſon of a broker of Alexandria; but, feigning himſelf 
to be the ſon of Alexander Balas, under that pretended title 

claimed the crown of Syria, and Phyſcon furniſhed him with 
an army to take poſſeſſion of it. On his arrival thither in Sy- 
ria, multitudes joined with him, out of the great averſion they 
had to Demetrius, without examining at all the title of tlie 


pretender, as not caring whom they had for their King, ſo they 


could get rid of Demetrius. 

At length the controverſy > was brought to the decifion of 
3 a battle, which was fought near Damaſcus in 
N Cele-Syria; wherein Demetrius being overthrown, 


canus 10, fled to Ptolemais to Cleopatra his wife. But ſhe, | 


retaining her reſentments agaioſt him for his mar- 
Tying Rhodaguna while in Parthia, took this opportunity of 
being revenged for it, and ſhut the gates againſt him; where- 
on being forced to flee to Tyre, he was there ſlain. After his 
death, Cleopatra retained ſome part of the kingdom, and Ze- 
bina reigned over all the reſt : and, for the better ſecuring ot 
himſelf in it, © he made a ſtrict league and alliance with John 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews; and John made all the advan- 
tages of theſe diviſions which might juſtly be expected from ſo 
wiſe a man, for the eſtabliſhing of his own and his country's 
intereſt, and he much improved the ſtate of the Jews thereby. 


Vat 


Q « Juſtin, lib. 30. c. 1 "Joon Antiq. lib. 13. c. 77. 

b Juſtin. & Joſeph. ibid. Appianus in Syriacis. Livii Epit. lib. 60 
Porphyrius in Græcis Euſeb. Scaligeri. 

Joſe ph. ibid, - 
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Vaſt ® numbers of locuſts about this time coming into 
Africa, there deſtroyed the fruits of the earth, and 
at laſt being by the wind driven into the ſea, and 2770 125- 
there drowned, and, by the flowing of the tide, caſt Arn 
up upon the land, cauſed ſuch a ſtench as poiſoned 85 
the air, and produced a moſt terrible plague; which, in Libya, 
Cyrene, and other parts of Africa, deſtroyed above 800,000 
perſons. | 
Seleucus, the eldeſt ſon of Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra, 
being now about 20 years old, ® took upon him to 


reign in Syria in his father's ſtead, contrary to the Anno 124. 


John Hy1- 
Canus 12. 


good liking of his mother. For ſhe having, on the 
death of Demetrius, ſeized part of the Syrian em- 
pire, thought to have reigned there by her own authority; and 
therefore was very angry at the ſetting up of her ſon againſt 
her; and beſides ſhe feared he would revenge his father's death 
upon her, which it was well known ſhe had been the cauſe 
of; and therefore having gotten him within her power, ſhe 
flew him with her own hands, by thruſting a dart through 
him, after he had reigned only one year. | 

© Antipater, Clonius, and ZEropus, three of Zebina's chief 


commanders, having revolted from him to Cleopatra, ſeized 


Laodicea, and there endeavoured to maintain themſelves 
againſt him; but he, having ſoon reduced them, on their ſub- 
miſſion, out of his great clemency and magnanimity, pardoned 
them all, without doing any hurt to either of them, For he 
was a perſon of a very benign temper, and carried himſelt 
With a great deal of good nature, affability, and courteſy, to- 
wards all that came in his way, which made him very mucl: 
beloved even by thoſe who liked not the impoſture whereby 
he uſurped the crown. 

In this year 4 died Mithridates Euergetes king of Pontus, 
being ſlain by the treachery of ſome of thoſe that were about him. 
He was e ſucceeded by his ſon the famous Mithridates Eupa- 
tor, who ſtruggled ſo long with the Romans for the empire of 
Aſia, having maintained a war againſt them for about * 30 
| 19 175 | * 4 years. 


2 Livii Epit. lib. 60. Oroſius, lib. 5. c. It. Julius Obſequens de 
Prodigiis. , e | 

b Livii Epit. ibid. Appianus in Syriacis. Juſtin. lib. 39. c. 1. Porphy- 
rius in Græcis Euſeb. Scaligeri. | | 

© Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 377. 
d Tuſtin, lib. 37. c. 1. Strabo, lib. 10. P. 477- 

© Memnon, c. 32. Strabo & Juſtin, ibico * 

f Juſtin ſaith 46 years, ibid.; Appian. in Mithridaticis 42 years; Flo- 
rus and Eutropius 40 years; but Pliny, lib. 7. c. 26. ſaith it laſted on- 
30 years; and he comes neareſt the truth of the matter. 


1 
\ 
at. 


— — —— — ——— 
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years. He was but 12 years old when he began to reign ; for 
he is a ſaid to have lived 72 years, and to have reigned 60 of 
them. He was deſcended from a long ſeries of kings who had 
reigned in Pontus before him. The firſt of them was d one 
of thoſe ſeven princes that ſlew the Magians, and ſettled the 
kingdom of Perſia on Darius Hyſtaſpis, and, having obtained 
the ſovereignty of the country, tranſmitted 1t to his poſterity 
through 16 generations, Mithridates Eupator being reckoned 
c the 16th from him. The firſt of theſe of whom we find a 
name in hiſtory, is that Mithridates, d who, dying in the year 
before Chriſt 363, was ſucceeded by Ariobarzanes his fon, then 
governor of Phrygia for Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Perſia, 
who, having © reigned 26 years, was ſucceeded > his ſon 
Mithridates II. in the year 337; he firſt took part f with Eu- 
menes againſt Antigonus, but, when Eumenes was ſlain, he 
| ſubmitted to the conqueror, and ſerved him in his wars, and 
being a man of great valour and military ſkill, he was very 
uſeful to him; but at length, being ſuſpected of being an un- 
derhand favourer of the intereſt of Caſlander, Antigonus 5 

cauſed him to be put to death in the year 302, after he had 
reigned 35 years. On his death © he was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Mithridates III. While his father lived, ® he had for ſome 
time refided in the court of Antigonus, and there contracted 
great intimacy and friendſhip with Demetrius his ſon. But 
* Antigonus having dreamed, that when he had ſowed a field 
with golden ſeed, and it had brought forth a plentiful crop of 
the ſame meta!, Mithridates had reaped it all, and carried it 
away with him into Pontus, be concluded that this dream 
foretold that Mithridates ſhould reap the fruit of all his victo- 
ries ; and therefore, for the preventing of it, reſolved to put 
him to death. But Mithridates, being warned hereof by De- 
metrius, made his eſcape into Cappadocia, and, there having 
gotten together an army, ſeized ſeveral places and territories 
in thoſe parts, which there belonged to Antigonus ; and ha- 
ving, after his tather's death, ſucceeded him, he added theſe 
acquiſitions to the kingdom of Pontus ; ; whereby, having very 
much enlarged it, he is reckoned as the founder of it; and 
therefore is by hiſtorians called | Ktiſtes, 1. e. the Founder. 
He reigned 3 in Pontus k 36 years, and on his death, which hap- 


pened 
2 Eutrop. lib. 6. | F Thid, hb. 19. 
b Polyb. lib. 5s. p. 333. L. Florus, 8 Ibid. hb. 20. 
Bb. 3. c. 5. Diodor. Sic. lib. 19. h Plutarch. in Demetrio. Ap- 
Aureliue VI or. Plan. in Mithridaticis. | 
© Applan, in Mit! iridaticis, i Strabo, lib. 12. p. 562 ap- 
Diodor. Sig. lib. 15. Pian, in Mithridaticis. 


© Ibid. lib. 16. k Diodor. Sic. lib. 20. 
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pened in the year 266, left his kingdom a to Ariobarzanes his 
fon, From this Mithridates he Founder, Mithridates Eu- 
Pator was d the eight, but, of theſe, hiſtory furniſheth us with 
the names only of © fix, and theſe are, 1. Mithridates Ktiſtes, 
2. Ariobarzanes, 3. Mithridates, 4. Pharnaces, 5. Mithridates ' | 14.198 
Euergetes, and 6. Mithridates Eupator. Of Ariobarzanes no 1 
more is ſaid but that he 4 ſucceeded his father. Mithridates, 1-14 
who is the next that is named, © married the daughter of Se- | 1 
leucus Callinicus King of Syria, and having by her a daughter 1 
called Laodice, gave her in marriage to Antiochus the Great, 
ſon of Callinicus; and only on the account of theſe two mar- | 
riages is he any where made mention of. Pharnaces s ſeized 1 
the city of Synope, and added it to the kingdom of Pontus in 14 
the year 183; made! war with Eumenes king of Pergamus Will 
BY. 

| 

| 

| 


in the year 182; invaded i Galatia in the year 181; and on 
tb heſe accounts, and ſeveral others, he is often ſpoken of; but 
for nothing more than the abominable character left behind 
him k of being one of the wickedeſt princes that ever reigned. Wits 
Mithridates Euergetes is the next that is named in this race 1 

of kings. This Mithridates was ſon to Pharnaces, and grand- I” 
ſon to Mithridates the immediate predeceſſor of Pharnaces. 11; 

For that Mithridates, according to! Juftin, was great grend- 1 is 
father to Mithridates Eupator; and therefore Pharnaces muſt i 
have been his ſon, Mithridates Euergetes his grandſon, and Will 
Mithridates Eupator his great-grandſon. The firſt time we Lt 
hear of this Mithridates Euergetes is in the year 149, when Will! 
n he aided the Romans with ſome {hips in the third Punic 


war; and he was aiding to them alſo n in their war with Ari- WH 
ſtonicus; for the reward of which, on the ending of that war, 1 
they gave him the province of the Greater Phrygia. The N 
laſt of this ſeries was Mithridates Eupator, the prince we „ 
now ſpeak of; and he being the moſt remarkable perſon of — 
* Memnon, c. 25. Diodor. ibid. | bj 
b Plutarch. & Appian. ibid. 85 * | 1 
© And for this reaſon perchance it is, that whereas Appian faith, in — 1 Hl 
one place of his Mithridatics, that Mithridates Eupator was the eighth 1 
from Mithridates Ktiſtes, he ſaith in another place that he was only ths if i! 
fixth. See Applan. p. 176. & 249. | 2 7 19 
d Diodor. Sic lib. 20. | 1 
© Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 5. 3 | 5 | | Nt 
f Polybius, lib. 5. p. 388. | | Aide 
E A | , r 6 . 44 
E Strabo, lib. 12. p. 545+ 546. | WR 
h Livius, lib. 40. Polybius, legat. 51. 53+ 59. ; qo 
i Polybius, legat. 55. ; | 1 wel 
* Polybius in Excerptis Valelit, p. 130. 8 | 89 
L Lib. 38. c. 5. 9 | We! 
m Appian. in Mithridaticis. li 
n Tuſtin, lib. 37. c. 1. Eutropiue, lib. 4. 9 HR 
o Tuſtin, ibid. & lib. 33. c. 5. Applan. IN Mithridaticis. — 1 


cCanus 13. 
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the time in which he lived, I hope 1t will not be unacceptable 
to the reader to have an account here given of the race 98 
whence he proceeded, It is very remarkable, that, at th 
time of his birth, there appeared a very great comet for 5 
days together, and the like again for the ſame number of days 
at the time of his acceſſion to the crown; the tails of both 
which were ſo large, as to take up one quarter of the hemiſ- 
phere. Theſe ſeemed to portend that he ſhould be a great 
Incendiary in the world, and ſo he proved. He begun his 
reign Þ with the murder of his mother and his brother, and all 
the reſt of his actions were of a piece herewith, He was a 
perſon of very extraordinary abilities and endowments of 
mind, but he employed them all to the miſchief of mankind, 
and many were the thouſands that periſhed by it. 

Cleopatra, having ſlain Seleucus her eldeſt ſon in the manner 
as I have related, found it neceſſary to have one 
1 with the name of kin g, to give countenance and ſup- 
ne port to the authority by which ſhe governed; and 
therefore, having formerly ſent Antiochus, the other 
ſon which ſhe had by Demetrius, to Athens, for the benefit of 
his education, ſhe recalled him from thence to take this name 
upon him; © and, on his arrival, declared him king of Syria, 

but with intent to allow him no more than the royal ſtile, and 
keep all the authority to herſelf; and being then very young, 
as not yet exceeding © the age of 20, if fo much, he was 
_ contented for ſome time to be made her property. To diſtin- 
guiſh him from the other Antiochus's, he is commonly called 
Grypus, a name taken from * his hook-noſe. He is called Phi- 
lometor by s Joſephus, but Epiphanes by himſelf in his coins. 

Zebina, on the death of Demetrius Nicator, having ſettled 

himſelf in a great part of the Syrian empire, Phy \- 

Anno 122, con, by whom he was advanced hereto, expected 
John HyT- he thould hold it as an h a depend 

canus 14. he ſhould hold it as an homage and dependence 

from him; h which Zebina not underſtanding, nor 

in any point complying therewith, Phyſcon reſolved to pull 

him down again as faſt as he had ſet him up, and therefore, 

coming to an agreement with n Cleopatra his niece, mar- 

ried 


a Juſtin. lib. 39. c. 2. 

d Memnon in Excerptis Photii, c. 32. 

© Juſtin. lib. 39. C. 1. Appian. in Syriacis. 

d Demetrius his father married Cleopatra anno 146. and Seleucus was 
the eldeſt ſon of that marriage; and therefore Grypus, who was the ſe- 
cond fon, cannot be ſuppoſed at this time to be above twenty. 

F Juſtin, ibid, 

f Tpuro in rock ſigniſicth one that is hook noſed. 

E Antiq, lib. 13. c. 20. 

b Juſtin, lib. 39. ny 2. 
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ried Tryphzaa his daughter to Grypus her ſon, and ſent an 
army to her aſſiſtance ; whereby Zebina being overthrown, 
fled to Antioch ; but there endeavouring privately * to rob 
the temple of Jupiter for the carrying on of the war, and be- 
ing detected in the attempt, the Antiochians roſe in a tumult 
againſt him, and drove him thence ; whereon, being forced 
to ſhift from place to place about the country, he was at length 
taken and put to death. TE 
I. Opimius and Q. Fabius Maximus being conſuls at Rome, 
the ſeaſons of the year in all their turns b proved 


. 


ſo very kindly and benign, that the fruits of the Anno 121. 


John Hyr- 


earth now produced were all beyond what the canus 15 


uſed to be in other years, and eſpecially their wine, 
which was this year of that excellency and ſtrength, that ſome 
of it was kept for 200 years after, it being the famous Opi- 
mian wine (ſo called from the name of the conſul) which is 
ſo much ſpoken of by the poets. 5 
After Zebina was vanquiſhed and ſlain, Antiochus Grypus, 
now growing to maturity of age, began to take on : 


him the authority as well as the name of king; Anno 120. 


John Hyr- 


whereby the power of Cleopatra in the govern- C7 


ment becoming very much eclipſed, ſhe could not 
bear this diminution of her grandeur and domination ; and 
therefore, for the recovering of it again wholly to herſelf, that 
ſo ſhe might again abſolutely rule and govern the Syrian em- 
pire, ſhe reſolved © to make away with Grypus, as ſhe had 
before with Seleucus, and call to the crown another ſon of 
hers, which the had by Antiochus Sidetes; under whom, he 


being very young, ſhe preſumed ſhe might much longer have 


the full enjoyment of the royal authority, and thereby have 
the opportunity of gathering ſtrength for the fixing of herſelf 
in it for all her life after. And therefore, for the executing of 
this wicked deſign, having provided a cup of poiſon, ſhe of- 


fered it to Grypus one day as he came hot and weary from 


exerciſing himſelf ; but, being forewarned of the miſchief ſhe 
intended him, he forced her to drink 1t all herſelf, and it had 
its full operation upon her; and thereby an end was put to 
the life of a moſt wicked and pernicious woman, who had 


long been the plague of Syria. She d had been the wife of 


three 


2 Tuſtin, lib. 39. c. 2. Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 378. 

d Plinius, lib. 14. c. 4. & c. 14. 

© Juſtin. ibid. Appian. in Syriacis. ä — ALE 

d The three kings of Syria whom ſhe had for her huſbands, were 
Alexander Balas, Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes ; and her 
four ſons were Antiochus by Alexander Balas, Seleucus and Antiochus 
Grypus by Demetrius, and Antiochus Cyzicenus by Antiochus Sidetes. 
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three kings of that country, and the mother of four. Two of 
her huſbands ſhe had been the death of: and, of her ſaid ſons, 
one the murdered with her own hands, and would have ſerved 
Grypus in the ſame manner, but he made her wicked deſign 
turn upon ler own head, as I have related; and thereon, ha- 
ving ſettled his affairs in peace and ſecurity, he reigned fever 
ral years after without any diſturbance, till at length Cyzi- 
cenus, his brother by the ſame mother, roſe up againſt him, as 
will be hereafter related in its proper place. 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt, * after having reigned 
there, from the death of Philometor his brother, 
* Hye, 29 years, died at Alexandria, and thereby did put 
canus 19. an end to a moſt wicked life, and to a moſt cruel 
and tyrannical reign, he being infamous for both, 
beyond all that reigned in that country before him; whereof 
too many inſtances are given in the foregoing part of this hiſ- 
tory. He left behind him three ſons; the eldeſt, named Apion, 
b he had by a concubine, the other two © by Cleopatra his 
niece, whom he had married after his divorcing of her mo- 
ther; the eldeſt of theſe was called d Lathyrus, and the other 
: Alexander. By his will, * he left the kingdom of Cyrene 
to Apion, and that of Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction with 
one of her ſons which ſhe ſhould like beſt of the two to make 
choice of; and ſhe, looking on Alexander as the likelieſt to be 
compliant with her, © offered to make choice of him; but the 
people, not bearing that the eldeſt ſhould be put by the right 
of his birth, forced her to ſend for him from Cyprus, where, 
in his father? s lifetime, ſhe had procured him to be baniſhed, 
and admit him as king to reign in copartnerſhip with her. 
But, before ſhe would ſuffer him to be inaugurated at Mem- 
phis, according to the uſage of the country, h ſhe forced him 
to divorce Cleopatra, the eldeſt of his ſiſters (whom he had 
taken to be his wife, and dearly loved), and marry in her 
ſtead Selene, his younger ſiſter, who was not fo acceptable to 
him. 


A . « Porphyrius in Grecis Euſeb. Scaligeri. Ptolemevus Aſtronomus in 
Canone. Epiphanes de Ponderibus & Menſuris. Hieronymus in Da- 
nielis Cap. ix. 

d Juſtin, lib. 30. c. 5. Appian. in Mithridaticis, i in fine libri. 

5 Juſtin. lib. 39. c. 3. 

d Trogus Pompeius in Prologo 39. & 40. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. 
c. 18. Clemens Alexand. Strom. lib. 1. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 795. Pli- 
nius, lib. 2. c. 67. & lib. 6. c. 30. 

© Porphyrius in Græcis Euſeb. Scaligeri. Tuſtin. lib. 39. c. 4. 

f Juſtin, lib. 39. c. 3. 

E Pauſanias in Atticis. Juſtin, ibid. 

h Tuſtin. ibid. 
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him On his inauguration, he took the name of ® Soter; VAthe- 
neus and © Paufamas call him Philometor; but Lathycus is 
the name by which he 1s molily named in hiſtory. But that 
being da nickname not tending. to his honour, it was never 


owned by him. 


Antiochus Grypus, while he was preparing for a war agaiuſt 
CG 


the Jews, © was prevented by a war at home, raiſed _ 

againſt him by Antiochus Cyzicenus, his half bro. Anno 114. 
ther. He was the fon of Cleopatra by Antiochus i 
Sidetes, born to him of ber While Demetrius her 1 
for ner huſband was a priſoner among the Parthians. But, on 
Demetrius's returning again, and repoſſeſſing his kingdom, af- 
ter the death of Sidetes, Cleopatra, fearing how Demetrius 
might deal with him, ſhoald he fall into his bands, ſent him 
out of his reach to Cyzicus, a city lying on the Propontis 
in the Leſſer Myſia, where he was bred up under the care and 
tuition of Craterus, a faithful eunuch, to whoſe charge he was 
committed; and therefore from hence he had the name of 
 Cyzicenus, Grypus, being jealous of him, endeavoured to 


have him taken out of the way by poiſon; which being diſ- 
covered, forced Cyzicenus to arm againſt him for his life, as 
well as the crown of Syria. And it is often the hard caſe of 


princes, to be thus brought to a neceſſity either to reign or 
die, without having any medium between for their choice. 
Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus was forced to divorce, after that 
ſeparation, f diſpoſed of herſelf in marriage to Cy- 
zicenus, and, having gotten together an army in 3 
Cyprus inſtead of a dowry, carried that with her ed . 
to him into Syria, for his affiſtance in this war 5 
againſt his brother, whereby his forces being made equal to 


thoſe of his brother, he came to a battle with him; but, having 


tad the misfortune to be overthrown, he fled to Antioch, and 


having there left his wife, as he thought, in a ſafe place, he 


went thence to other parts for the recruiting of his broken 
| forces. 


| * Porphyr. ibid. Ptol. in Canone. Euſeb. in Chronico. Epiphanes 
de Ponderibus ct Menſuris. Hieronymus in Daniclis Cap. 1%. 
b Athenzus, lib. 6. p. 252- | | 
© In Atticis. : 
d Aabupog fipnificth a pea, which-the Latins call Cicer; from whence 


the family of the Ciccros had their name, becauſe of an excreſcence 


which one of their anceſtors had on his noſe like a pea; but for what 
reaſon Ptolemy Lathyrus had this name is no where ſaid; perctance 
it was becauſe of ſuch like excreicence ſomewhere upon him in Conant 
view either on his noſe or face. 


pag TORE re Matic 
© Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. Appian. in Syriacis. Juſtin. lib. 39. 


c. 2, Porpbyr. in Crœcis Euſcb, Scaligeri, p. 61. 
# Tuſtin. lb. 39. c. 3. 
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forces. Hereon Grypus laid ſiege to Antioch, and he having 
taken the place, Tryphzna, the wife of Grypus, earneſtly de- 
| fired to have Cleopatra delivered into her hands, that ſhe 
might put her to death, ſo bitterly was ſhe enraged againſt 
her, though her own liter both by father and mother, for 
that ſhe had married her huſband's enemy, and brought an 
army to his aſſiſtance againſt him. But Cleopatra having ta- 
ken ſanctuary in one of the temples at Antioch, Grypus was 
very unwilling to comply with the rage of his wife in this 
matter. He urged againſt it the ſacredneſs of the place where 
ſhe had taken refuge, and further told her, that the putting 
her to death would ſerve to no purpoſe ; that the cutting of 
her off would no way weaken or hurt the intereſt of Cyzice- 
nus, nor the keeping of her alive be of any ſtrengthening to 
it; that, in all the wars, whether domeſtic or foreign, which 
he or his anceſtors had been engaged in, it had never been 
their uſage, after victory obtained, to execute cruelty upon 
women, eſpecially upon ſo near a relation; that Cleopatra was 
her ſiſter, and alſo à his own near Kinſwoman; and therefore 
he deſired her to preſs this thing no further, for he could not 
comply with her in it. But Tryphena, inſtead of being diſ- 
ſuaded hereby from what ſhe ſo cruelly intended againſt her 
ſiſter, was the more excited to the executing of it: for, ſuſpect- 
ing this to proceed from ſome love Grypus had contracted for 
the lady, rather than barely from a pity for her caſe, ſhe add- 
ed jealouſy to her anger; and therefore, being driven by a 
double paſſion to work her deſtruction, in the heat of both, 
ſhe forthwith ſent ſoldiers into the temple, who, by her com- 
mand, there ſlew the unfortunate lady, while embracing the 
image of the god to which ſhe fled thither for refuge. This 
ſhews how great the rage of this ſiſter was againſt the other. 


And thus it often comes to paſs, when enmity happens be- 5 


tween thoſe of the ſame family and Kindred, the nearer is the 
relation, the bitterer often 1s the hatred between them ; of 
which many inſtances may be found within every man's 'ob- . 
ſervation. And the ſame may alſo be obſerved in differences 
of religion, they that are at the greateſt diſtance herein bein g 
ſeldom ſo incenſed as the neareſt of the ſubordinate ſects uſual- 
ly are againſt each other. 
In the interim Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who was mother 
to both theſe two ſiſters, expreſſed no regard or concern for 


either of them: for her mind being actuated wholly by ambi- 


tion and the love of reigning, ſhe employed all her thoughts 
this way, that 1 is, how ſhe might beſt lupport her authority in 
Egypt, 

» Phyſcon, her father, was uncle to Cleopatra, the mother of Grypus. 
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Egypt, and there continue to reign without controul as long as 


ſhe ſhould live. And therefore, for the better {trengthening of 
| herſelf for this purpoſe, * ſhe made Alexander, her younger 
ſon, king of Cyprus, that ſhe might from thence be aſſiſted by 


him againſt Lathyrus his brother, whenever occaſion ſhould ? 


require. 
But the death of Siepe in Syria did not long go unre- 
venged. For b Cyzicenus, having drawn another 
army together, fought a ſecond battle with his 1 ag cha 
brother, and having gained the victory, and in the gene 4 
purſuit of it gotten Tryphæna into his power, he 5 
ſacrificed her to the ghoſt of his murdered wife, by putting 
her to ſuch a death as her cruelty to her well deſerved. Gry- 
pus, by this overthrow, being driven out of Syria, © fled to 
Aſpendus in Pamphylia, trom whence he had allo the name 
of Aſpendius. 
But the next year after, he, 4 returning from thence with 
an army, again recovered Syria; and the two bro- 
| thers thenceforth parting the Syrian empire be- Anno xt. 
John Hyr- 
tween them, Cyzicenus reigned at Damaſcus over 2,1, , 5. 
Cœle-Syria and Phœnicia, and Grypus at Antioch 


over all the reſt. Both brothers © were very exceſlive in their 


luxury and other follies; and fo were molt of the other later 
Syrian kings: and to this and their diviſions they owed the 
loſs of their empire; for they were truly men moſt unworthy 
of it. 
While theſe two brothers were thus haraſſing each other 

in war, or elſe waſting themſelves in the luxury 

of peace, John Hyrcanus f grew in riches and 379 fro. 

. . . John Hyr- 
power; and, finding he had nothing to fear from canus 26, 
either of them: reſolved to reduce Samara under 


his dominion ; ; and therefore ; ſent Ariſtobulus wt Antigo- 


nus, two of his ſons, to beſiege the city: whereon the inha- 
bitants ſent to Antiochus Cyzicenus, King of Damaſcus, for 
his relief; who, coming with a great army to raiſe the ſiege, 
was met by the two brothers, and, being vanquiſhed by them, 


and purſued as far as Scythopolis, he hardly eſcaped out of 


their hands. | 
The 


2 Pauſanias in Atticis. porphyr. ! in Grecis uf, Sexligeri 

b Tuſtin. lib. 39. C. | OY 

c. Porphyr. ibid. p. Ta — ns 
d Porphyr. ibid, | 


© Diodorus Siculus in Excerptis Valeſii, p. 395. Atheneus, lib. 35 


= 210. & lib, 12. p. 540. 
f Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 1). 
8 Ibid. & c. 18. 
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The two brothers, à after the gaining of this victory, having 


again returned to the ſiege, preſſed it ſo hard, that 


Anno 109. the beſieged were forced a ſecond time to ſend to 
John ..  Cyzicenus for relief: but he, h f 

canus 27. y us for relief: but he, having not forces 
ſiſtance of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt, who ſent him 
Goo auxiliaries, much to the diſlike of Cleopatra his mother, 
For Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, ſons of that Onias who 
built the Jewiſh temple in Egypt, being her chief favourites, 
and miniſters that commanded all her forces, and directed all 
her counſels, for their ſakes ſhe much favoured the Jews, and 
was averſe to any thing that might tend to their damage; and 


ſhe had like to have depoſed Lathyrus from the throne for act- 


Ing againſt her will in this matter. When the Egyptian auxi- 
liaries arrived, Cyzicenus joined them with what forces he had, 


but durſt not openly face the enemy, or make any attempt upon 


the army that lay at the fiege, but ſpent himſelf wholly in ha- 
raſſiug and plundering the open country, hoping thereby to draw 
the Jews from the ſiege for its relief; but, failing of his expec- 
tations herein, and finding alſo that his army, what by ſur- 


Priſes, deſertions, and other caſualties, was much diminiſhed in 


the carrying on of this ſort of war, he durſt not truſt himſelf 


abroad in the field any longer with it, but retired to Tripoly, 


leaving Callimander and Epicrates, two of his prime command- 
ers, to purſue the remainder of the war; the former of which, 


| raſhly venturing upon an enterpriſe too hard for him, was cut 
off with all his party; whereon Epicrates, finding that nothing 
further was to be done, made the beſt advantage of it that he 


could for his own intereſt. For, coming to an agreement with 
Hyrcanus, for a ſum of money he delivered up unto him Scy- 
thopolis, and all other places which the Syrians had in that 
country, and thereby baſely betrayed the intereſt of his maſ- 


ter for his own gain. Whereon Samaria, being deprived of all 


further hopes of relief, was forced, after it had held out a year's 
ſiege, to ſurrender into the hands of Hyrcanus, who forthwith 


N demoliſhed the place, cauling not only the houſes and walls to 


be pulled down and razed to the ground, but alſo trenches to 
be drawn through and acroſs the ground whereon 1t ſtood, 
and to b be filled with water, that it might never again be 


| built, They are miltaken who think this was done out of 


the 

8 Joſeph. 1080 lib. 13. C. 17. 

b So faith Joſephus in the place laſt quoted. Salianus cavile much at 
him for it, becauſe Samaria ſtood upon an high hill. But Benjamin of 
Tudela, who was on the place, tells us, in his Itinerary, that there were 
upon the top of this hill many fountains of water; and from theſe wa- 
der enough night have been derwed to fill theſe trenches, 


enough of his own for the attempt, deſired the aſ- 
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the hatred which the Jews bore to the ſect of the Samaritans: 
for none of that ſed. then lived in that place. All the inhabit- 
ants of that city were then of the Syro-Macedontan race, and 
the Heathen ſuperſtition. For the ancient Samaritans, who 
were of the ſect that worſhipped God in Mount Gerizim, had 
been long betore all expelled thence by Alexander for the re- 
venging of the death of Andromachus his governor of Syria, 
whom they ſlew in a tumult, as hath been afore related in the 
firſt part of this hiſtory. After this, theſe expelled Samari- 
tans retired to Shechem, which hath been the head ſear of their 
fect ever ſince. And Alexander new planted the city with a 
colony of Macedonians, Greeks, and Syrians, mixed together, 
and they were of their poſterity that then inhabited the place, 
when Hyrcanus made this war againſt it. From this time, 
Samaria continued in its demoliſhed ſtate, till Herod rebuilt 
it, and gave it the name of à Sebaſte, in honour of Auguſtus, 


as will be hereafter related. After this victory, Hyrcanus 


became maſter of all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, and of 
leveral other places in the outſkirts of the country round him; 
whereby he made himſelf one of the moſt confiderable princes 
of the age in which he lived; and, after this, none of his neigh- 
bours durſt any mere cope with him, but he enjoyed the 
remainder of his time 1n full quiet from all foreign wars. 

But in the latter end of his life heb met with ſome trouble 
from the Phariſees, a buſy and mutinous ſect 

among the Jews. Theſe, by their pretences to a Jo hs 
more than ordinary ſtrictneſs of religion, had gain- canus . 
ed to themſelves a great reputation and intereſt 
among the common people; and for this reaſon Hyrcanus en- 
deavoured to gain them to him by all manner of favours. He 
had been bred up in their diſcipline from the beginning, and 


therefore, profeſſing himſelf of their ſect, had always given 


them all manner of countenance and encouragement; and far- 


ther to 1ngratiate himſelf with them about this time, invited 


the Leads of the party to an entertainment, and, having there- 
11 regaled them with all manner of good cheer, be ſpake to them 
to this effect: © That the fixed purpoſes of his mind, as they well 
knew, had always been to be juſt in his actions towards 
© men, ad to do all things towards God, that ſhould be well 
“ pleating to him, according to the doctrines which the Pha- 
e rifees taught; and therefore he defired, that, if they ſaw any 
«thing in him wherein he failed of his duty, in either of 
ce theſe two branches of it, , they d' mou! d give him their inſtruc- 

Vor. III. —— 9 6 tions, 


* EexCaocros is Greek for Auguſtus ; hence E:fanry, 
5 Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. C> 18. 
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tions, that thereby it might be reformed and amended.” In 
anſwer hereto, they all applauded his conduct, all gave him 
the praiſe of a juſt and religious governor, excepting only one 
man, and Hyrcanus was mightily pleaſed hereat. But when 
all theſe had done with their encomiums, this one man, named 
Eleazar, a very ill-natured perſon, and one that much de- 
lighted in making diſturbances, ſtood up, and, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Hyrcanus, ſaid, Since you ate defirous to be told the 
© truth, if you would approve yourſelf a juſt man, quit the 
se high prieſthood, and content yourſelf with having the go- 
„ vernment of the people.” Whereon Hyrcanus aſking him 
what reaſon there was for this, he replied, © Becauſe we are 
_* aſſured, by the teſtimony of the ancients among us, that your 
„ mother was a captive taken in the wars, and therefore, as 
be born of her, you are incapable of the high prieſthood, and 
« cannot hold it by the law.“ And, had the matter of fact been 
true, his inference had been right. For, * whoever was born 
of any prohibited marriage, was by the law of Moſes profane, 
and fo was, by the ſame law, d incapable of being prieſt, or high 
_ prieſt, Now, theſe prohibited marriages among the Jews were, 
in reſpect of the different degrees of the perſons to whom they 
were prohibited, of three different ſorts. 1. Such as were pro- 
Hibited to all Iſrael; and theſe were, © the marrying within 
ihe prohibited degrees of kindred, and d the marrying any ot 
another nation. 2. Such as were prohibited to prieſts ; and © 
Theſe were, the marrying of a whore, or a divorced woman, or 
one that was profane. 3. Such as were prohibited to the high 
prieſt, who, over and above all theſe other prohibited mar- 
riages, was f alſo forbidden to marry a widow. For the 
words of the law are, that he ſhould take none other to 
wife but f a virgin of his own people. And therefore, if an 
high prieſt had a ſon by any of theſe prohibited marriages, | 
or a prieſt by any of thoſe probibited to him, that fon was 
profane, and thereby rendered iucapable of being either prieſt 
or high prieſt. For, as the prohibited marriages of the firſt 
' fort above mentioned, as well as thoſe of the ſecond, were for- 
bidden the prieſt, ſo all three were forbidden the bigh prieſt ; 
that is, the firſt ſort as he was an Iſraelite, the ſecond as he 
Was a prieſt, and the third as he was high prieſt, And there- 


fore, 

A eit. xxi. 15. Maimonides in Iſſure Biah, c. 19. 
| v For the prieſt was to be holy, Levit. xxi. 8, but prolane is oppoſt: 
; 10 holy. 
| | Levit. xviii. 

d Deut. vii. 3. 

E Levit. xxi. 7. 

{ Levit. xxi. 13. 14, 
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fore, had Hyrcanus's mother 2 been an alien taken captive in 
war, or any other, when firſt married to his father, than one 
whoſe marriage was allowed to a prieſt (for Simon was no 
more than a prieſt when he firſt married her), every ſon born 
of her would have been profane, and conſequently incapable of 
being either prieſt or high prieſt. But the matter of fact, 


bd Joſephus (from whom alone we have this ſtory) aſſures us, 


was all falſe, and a molt notorious calumny ; and therefore the 
objecting of it was diſapproved of, and reſented with great in- 
dignation by all that were preſent; and it afterwards became 
the origin of great diſturbances. For, Hyrcanus not being able 
to bear that his mother ſhould be thus defamed, and the puri- 
ty of his birth and his capacity for the high prieſthood be 
hereby called in queſtion, was exceedingly exaſperated hereat ; 
which one Jonathan, a zealous diſciple of tre Sadducees (the 
oppolite ſect to the Phariſees), and an intimate friend of Hyr- 
cCanus, obſerving, laid hold of this opportunity to ſet him againſt 

the whole party, and draw him over to that of the Sadducees. 
For this purpoſe, he ſuggeſted to Hyrcanus, that this was not 
the ſingle act of Eleazar, but moſt certainly a thing concerted 
by the whole party; that, Eleazar in ſpeaking of it out was 


no more than the mouth af all the reſt ; and, that he needed 


do no more for the full aſſuring of Bin elt of che truth hereof, 
than to refer it to them for their opinion what puniſhment the 
calumniator deſerved; for if he would be pleaſed, urged Jo- 
nathan, to make this experiment, he would certainly find, by 
the lenity of their ſentence againſt the criminal, that they were 
all parties with him in the crime. Hyrcanus, hearkening to 


the ſuggeſtion of Jonathan, followed his advice, and according- 


ly propoſed it to the heads of the Phariſees, for their opinion 


what puniſhment Eleazar deſerved, for thus defaming the 


prince and high prieſt of his people, expecting from them no 
leſſer ſentence than that of death. I heir auſwer hereto was, that 
defamation and calumny were no capital crimes, and therefore, 
could be puniſhed no farther than with © wHpping and impri- 
£4 2 ſonment. 


2 The words of Eleazar in Joſephus may be conſtrued to import her 
not to have been an alien taken in war by the Jews, but a Jewiſh wo- 
man taken captive by the Heathen, and made a flave among them, and 
afterwards redeemed ; but which way of the two it be, it comes to the 
fame thing: for whatever Jewiſh woman was thus taken captive by any 
Heathen people, was always ſuppoſed to have been deflowered by them; 


and ſuch an one was not to be married either to a prieſt or an high 


prieſt ; and, if ſhe were, all her children were reckoned profane, and 
conſequently incapable of being either prieſt or high prieſt. 
b Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. 
8 This puniſhment Rong | the Jews was not to exceed 40 2 
cut. 
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ſonment. Whereon Hyrcanus, being fully perſuaded that al} 
that Jonathan ſuggeſted was true, became thenceforth a bitter 
enemy to the whole ſect of the Phariſces ; ; for he forthwith 
abrogated all their traditionary conſtitutions, enjoined a penal- 
ty upon all that ſhould obſerve them ; and, utterly renouncing 
their party, * went over to that of the Sadducees. 
But Hyrcanus did not long live after this rufflle; Þ for he 
died the next year after, having been from the 
1008 Hir. death of Simon his father, high prieſt and prince 
SG wad of the Jews 29 years. He was, ſaith Joſephus, 
honoured with three of the higheſt dignities : for 
he was, according to him, © a prophet, as well as a prince and 
high prieſt ; of which there are given © two inſtances, iſt, 
That he foretold, that d Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, his is 


eldeſt ſons, ſhould not live long after him, but that the ſucceſſion 


of the government thould come to Alexander, his third ſon; and 


2dly, That when Ariſtobulus and Antigonus vanquiſhed Anti- 


ochus Cyzicenus in battle, © was made known to him the very 
ſame moment in which the victory was gained, though he 
were then at Jeruſalem, at the diſtance of two days journey 


from the field of battle. The former, they ſay, was revealed to 


him f in a dream of the night, and the other 5 by a voice from 
heaven, which the Jews call Bath Kol, i. e. The daughter of 4 


Deut. xxv. 3.), and therefore the whip with which it was inf Qed being 

made with three thongs, and each blow giving three ftiipes, they never 
inflicted upon any criminal more than 13 blows, becauſe 13 of thei: 
blows made 39 ſtripes; and to add another blow, would be to trant- 
greſs that law, by adding two ſtripes over and above 40, contrary to its 
prohibition. And in this manner was it, that St Paul, when whipped 
of the Jews, received 40 ſtripes ſave one (2 Corinth. xi. 24.) that is, 13 


low with this three-fold wv hip, which made e 39 {tripes, i. e. 40 fave 


That is, by embracing their doctrine againſt the traditions of the 


_ elders, added to the written law, and made of equal authority with it; 
but not their doctrine againſt the reſurrect ion and a future ſtate ; for 


this cannot be ſuppoſed of ſo good and righteous a man as John Hyr- 
canus is ſaid to be. It is moſt probable, that at this time the Sadduck cs 
had gone no further in the doctrines of that fect, than to deny all their 
unveritten traditions, which the Phariſees were ſo fond of. For Joſephu: 


mentions no other difference at this time between them, neither doth 


he tay that Hyrcanus went over to the Sadducees in any other particu - 


| Jar, than in the aboliſhing of all the traditional conſtitutions ofthe Pha- 


riſces, which our Saviour condemned as well as he. 
b Joſeph, Antiq, lib. 13. c. 18, Euſeb. in Chronico. 
© joſcph. ibid. | 
0 Tbid. & c. 20. 
e I pid. & c. 18. 
f bid. 8. c. 20. 
5 Ibid. & C. 12. 
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voice, or ihe daughter voice: for the Jewiſh writers hold, that 
there were three lorts of revelations anciently among them ; : 
the firſt by Urim and Thummim ; the ſecond by the ſpirit of 
prophecy ; and the third by Bath Kol. The firſt, they ſay, 
was in uſe from the erecting of the tabernacle to the building 
of the temple; the ſecond from the beginning of the world 


(but moſtly under the firſt temple) till the death of Malachi. 


under the ſecond temple. But that, after the death of Malachi, 
the ſpirit of prophecy a wholly ceaſed in Iſrael, and that bthence- 
forth they had Bath Rol in its ſteal, which, they ſay, was a 


voice from heaven. That they called it Bath Kol, 1. e. the 


daughter voice, or the daughter of a voice (for it may be in- 


terpreted both ways), ſeems to be with reſpect to the oracular 
voice delivered from thc mercy-leat, when God was there con- 


ſulted by Urim and Thummim. That was the grand and pri- 
mary voice of revelation, this of a ſecondary dignity, and in- 
ferior to it, as the daughter is to the mother; and therefore, 


in reſpect to it, and as ſucceeding in its ſtead, © it 1s called the 


daughter voice, the other being to it as the mother in prece- 


dence both of time and dignity, That it may be underſtood. 
what kind of oracle this was, I ſhall here give the reader one 
inſtance of it out of tie 4 Talmud: it is as followeth: “ Rab- 


* bi Jochanan, and Rabbi Simeon Ben Lachiſh, defiring to ſee 
“the face of R. Samuel, a Babylomiſh doctor, Let us follow, 


& ſaid they, the hearing of Bath Kol. Travelling, e we 


“ near a ſchool, they heard the voice of a boy reading theſe 
« words out of the firſt book of Samuel, chap. xxv. 1. And 
% Samuel died ; they obſer ved this, and inferred from hence, 
© that their friend Samuel was dead: and fo they found it 


& had happened; for Samuel of Babylon was then dead.? 


Many more inſtances of this ſort way be produced out of the 
Jewiſh writings : but this is enough to let the reader fee, that 
their Bath Kol was no ſuch voice from heaven as they pre- 
tend, but only a fantaſtical way of divination of their own 
invention, like the Sortes Virgiliamaæ among the Heathens: for 
as, With them, © the words firſt dipped at in the book of that 


IE. poet 

Talmud. Bab. in Tract. Sanhedrin. fol. 1x, 

b See Lightfoot's Works, vol. 1. p. 485. 

© There is alſo another reaſon given for this name, that i 1s, that it came 
ont of thunder ; that the thunder clap always went firſt, and then the 
Bath Rol out of it; and that therefore the thunder was as the mother 
voice, and Bath Kol as the daughter coming out of it. But this cannot 
be true; for molt of the inſtances which the Jewiſh writers give us of 
their Bath Ko! are without any ſuch thunder preceding. 

d in Shabbath. fol. 8. col. 3. | | 

© Videas de his fortibus Petri-Molinzi Vatem, lib. 3. c. 30, & Gloſ- 
ſarium Domini du Cange, in voce Sortes, 


—— — 
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poet was the oracle where they prognoſticated thoſe future 
events which they deſired to be informed of; ſo with the Jews, 
when they appealed to Bath Kol, the next words which they 
ſhould hear from any one's mouth were the ſame. And this 
they called a voice from heaven, becauſe thereby they thought 
the judgement of heaven to be declared as to any dubious point 
they deſired to be informed of, and the decrees of heaven to be 
revealed conceriing the future ſucceſs of any matter which 
they would be pre- informed of, whenſoever, in either of theſe 
two caſes they this way conſulted it. The Sortes Virgiliane, 

on the failing of oracles, after tlie coming of Chriſt, were, in- 
{tead of them, ® much made uſe of by the Heathens, as long 
as j;eatheniſm remained among the Romans. And the Chrit- 
tians, when Chriſtianity firſt began to be corrupted, learned 

from them the like way of divination, and much practiſed it, 
without any other change, than by putting the book of the 

holy ſcriptures in the place of the book of the Heathen poet. 
This was as ancient as the time of St Auſtin, who lived in 
the fourth century; for b he makes mention of it. And it was 
practiſed by Heraclius, emperor of the Eaſt, in the beginning 
of the ſeventh century. For, being engaged in war againſt 
Choſroes king of Perſia, and, after a ſucceſsful campaign, 
being in doubt where to take his winter quarters, © enjoined a 
time of faſting and prayer to all his army; and, after that, 

conſulted the book of the holy ſcriptures in this way of divi- 
nation, and thereby determined himſelf as to this matter. But 
it obtained moſt in the Weſt, eſpecially in France, where, for 
ſeveral ages, 4 it was the practice, on the conſecration of a 
new biſhop, to conſult the Bible concerning him by this way 
of divination, and, from the words which they ſhould firſt 
dip at the opening of the book, make a judgement of his life, 
manners, and future behaviour. And the Normans, on their 
conqueſt of this land, brought this uſage hither with them. 
On the conſecration of William, the ſecond Norman biſhop of 
the dioceſe of Norwich, the words which the Bible firit 
opened at for him were, e Non hunc, ſed Barabbam, 1. e. Not 
this man, but Barabbas ; by which they made a judgement, 

that this biſhop was not long to continue, and that a thief 
ſhould come in his place; and ſo it accordingly happened. 

For, William ſoon after dying, Herbertus de Loſinga, another 
Norman, 


2 Videas exempla hujus Hof Helag apud Zloum Spartianum i in 
Adriano, & apud Alium Lampridium 1 in Alexandro Severo, 
— Epiſt. 109. 


Theophanes in Chronico. Hiſtoria Miſcella & Cedrenus in Heraclio. 


d Videas GloTarium Domini du Cange, in vocibus Sortes Sanctorum, 
© John xvil. 30. 
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Norman, was made his ſucceſſor, who was chief Simony 


eccleſiaſtical beneſices), and had * fimoniacally obtained of him 

the abbey of Wincheſter for his father, and the abbey of Ram- 

ſay for himſelf; and had now, by the like evil means, gained. 

the biſhopric. At his conſecration, the words which the Bible 

8 opened at for him ® were the ſame which Chriſt ſpoke to Ju- 
15 das when he came to betray him; Amice, ad quod veniſti? 
1. e. Friend, wherefore art thou come ? Theſe, and the former 


how much he had been a thief and a traitor to Chriſt and his 
„ ren, brought bim to a thorough repentance for his crimes ; 
"4 and, to expiate for them, he built the cathedral church of 
Norwich, of which he laid the firſt ſtone in the year of our 


Lord 1096. And afterwards, having tranſlated his epiſcopal 


chair from Thetford to it, he thereby fixed the fee of his bi- 


ſhopric in the city of Norwich, and there it hath been ever 


ſince. This account may ſerve not only to ſhew the great 
folly of mankind in deviſing ſuch vain and groundleſs prog- 


noſtics for future events (which too many are guilty of), but 
alſo to make us ſee how abominable the corruptions of the 


Romiſh church were in thoſe days, in their thus running into 


ſo 1mpious a practice, and making it part of their ſacred of- 
fices; for ſuch their ordinals are reckoned to be, in which this 


way of prognoſticating at the conſecrations of biſhops was 
then directed. This indeed was too groſs long to be conti- 


nued ; but, when it was dropped, other things came in its 
ſtead altogether as bad. And, fince it was the ignorance and 


blind ſuperſtition of thoſe ages that introduced theſe abomi- 
nations, this tells us how to account for the rife of all the 
other corrupt practices and doctrines that ſtill are found re- 
maining among thoſe of that communion. 
It is alſo ſpoken of, to the honour of Hyrcanus, that © he 


was the founder of the caſtle Baris, which was the palace of 


the Aſmonean princes in Jerufalem as long as they reigned 


there. When Simon, the father of Hyrcanus, had deſtroyed 


the fortreſs on Mount Acra, in which an Heathen garriſon 
had been kept for the Syrian kings, * he built fortifications 


„ round 

2 3 Knighton de Eventibus Anglia inter decem Seriptores 
Hiſtoriæ Anglicar.e, p. 2 370. Bartholomzus de Cotton in Anglia Sa- 
cra Whartoni. Brompton inter eoſdem decem Scriptores, p. 991. NM. 
Paris, p. 15. 

d Knighton & Bartholom. de Cotton, ibid. 

Matth. xxvi. 50. 

4 Knighton & Bartholom. de cotton, ibis, 

© Joteph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 6. 

f 2 Maccabees xiii. 53. 


broker to King William Rufus (that king openly ſelling all 


words for his predeceſſor, putting home upon his conſcience 


_—  — — —— — — _ - — — — 
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round the mountain on which the temple ſtood, for the better 
ſecuring and fortifying of it againſt all future inſults from the 
Heathens, ſhould any of them in after times again become 
maſters of Jeruſalem. Aud within theſe fortifications à he built 


an houſe for himſelf, and there he dwelt all his life after. This 
houſe ſeems to he the fame which Hyrcanus afterwards TO 


into the caſtle Baris. d It ſtood on a ſteep rock, 50 cubits 
high, without the outer ſquare of the temple, upon the 1585 


mountain with it; and the ſouth fide of it did run parallel 
with the north fide of the faid ſquare, beginning weſtward, and 
reaching forward to the north-welt corner ot the fame ſquare, 


or beyond it to the length of half a furlong. For it was a 
ſquare building, of two furlongs | in compaſs, that is, of half a 


Furlong, or 200 feet, on every ſide (for a furlong contained 


Goo of our feet). Here Hyrcanus, and all his ſucceſſors of the 
Aſmoneau family, dwelt, and kept their court; and here they 


laid up the pontifical ole, or ſacred robes of the high prieſt, 


taking them out when they uſed them on all ſolemn occaſions, 


and there again depoſiting them as ſoon as the ſaid ſolemnities 
were over. And thus it continued to be done till the time of 


Herod, who, on his being made king of Judea, having ob- 


ſerved the convenience of the place, new built it, and made 


it a very ſtrong fortreis. The rock on which it 00d. I have 


already ſaid, was © 50 cubits, 2. e. 75 feet high; this he lived 


or cafed all over with poliſhed marble, whereby he rendered it 
inacceſſible, it not being poflible for any one to climb up on it 
on either of thoſe ſides on which it was thus lined, by reaſon 
of its flipperineſs. Upon the top of this rock he built his 
fortrels, and, inſtead of Baris, the name it formerly bore, 
called it Anton 112, complimenting thereby Marcus Antonius 


the triumvir, who then governed the ealtern provinces of the 
Roman empire. The form of the building was that of 2 


quadrangle, all built on every fide, wherein were rooms for 
all the uſes of 2 palace, and of magnificence ſuitable thereto ; 


and in the middle within was a large area for the ſoldiers to 


be in, and round it was a ſtately piazza or cloiſter. The 


hole building was, on the outſide, 40 cubits high above the 


rock on which it . ; and, at the four corners, it had four 
turrets, three of which were 50 cubits high, 7. e. 10 cubits 


above 

2 1 Maccab. Kili. 5 2. 

b Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 6. c. 15. & Antiq. lib, 14. c. 10. & 
lib. 18. c. 6. Lightfoot of the Temple, chap. 7. 

© Theſe $0 cubits are not to be underſtood of the fide next the temple, 
but of the other ſides off from it, upon the brow of the mountain on 
which the temple ſtood, where this rock, from the valley beneath up 
to the top whereon the caſtle was built, was 50 cubits high, 


2 


y % 
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above the reſt of the building, and the fourth 70 cubits high, 


2. e. 30 above the reſt of the building. This fourth turret 
was that which ſtood at the ſouth- eat corner of the fortreſs, 
For that lying near the middle of the north fide of the great 


. ſquare of the temple, it was built at this height, that from 
thence might be ſeen all that was done in the courts within 1 


ſo that, if any tumult ſhould ariſe in any part of the temple, 


it might from thence be obſerved, and ſoldiers ſent down to 


quell : it. And for this uſe there were made, from two ſeve- 
ral parts of the ſouth fide cf the fortreſs, two pair of ftairs 


leading from thence mto the outer cloiſters of the temple 


that were next adjoining, And thus it was, when the tu- 
mult was riſen in the temple againft St Paul (Acts xx1.) the 
whole of which, by obſerving what hath been above ſaid, 


may be clearly underſtood. St Paul, being to perform his 
_ vow as a Nazarite, (ver. 26.) was in the court of the wo- 
men, the ſouth-eaſt corner of which was the place appointed 


for the rites belonging to this matter. Here the Jews having 
found him, (ver. 27.) laid hold of him, and, having g dragged 
him out of that holier part of the temple into the court of 
the Gentiles, which was not of the holier part, purpoſed 
there to have ſlain him (ver. 30. and 3L.); which the cen- 
tinel, that kept watch on the "ſouth-eaſt turret of the for- 
trelr Antonia, from thence diſcerning, gave notice of it; 

whereon the captain of the fortreſs, taking ſoldiers, ran down 


the ſtairs above mentioned into the outer cloiſters of the 


temple, and from thence into the court where the mutiny 


was, and having there reſcued Paul from the multitude, he 


carried him with him ipto the ſaid fortreſs or caſtle up the 
ſame pair of ſtairs through which he came down (ver. 32. 
and 33.) ; and, when he had brought him near the top of 
them, the people having by that time got round to the place 
of thoſe ſtairs without the temple, Paul obtained leave of 


the captain there to ſpeak to tem; and from thence he made 
: that tpeech which is contained in Acts xxii. And from what 


vas done in this inſtance may be underſtood the uſe that was 
made of this fortreſs at all other times. It was called Baris 
from Birah, which word among the caſtern nations ſignified a 
palace or royal caſtle; and in this ſenſe it is often uſed in thoſe 
leriptures of the Old Teta. ment which were written after the 


Babyloniſh captivity, as in Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles, Ne- 


hemiah, and Either; which ſhews it to have been borrowed 
from the Chaldeans, and from them brought into the He- 


brew language. The Serra often readers it by the 


word 
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worde Baris; and in this ſenſe it is that this fortreſs was uns 
der the Aſmoneans called Baris, that 1s, the Birah or royal pa- 
lace of the prince; for that it was during all the reign of the 
Aſmoneans: and, when Herod firſt rebuilt it, he intended it for 
the ſame purpoſe; but afterwards, finding it more proper for 
a fortreſs, he built him a palace elſewhere, and turned this into 
a garriſon : for the temple, by reaſon of its height, command- 
ing Jeruſalem, and this fortreſs, in like manner, commanding 
the temple, he thought he could not better keep the other two 
in order and awe, than by having a good garriſon in this for- 
treſs. And, when Jeruſalem fell into the hands of the Romans, 
they continued it to the ſame uſe, Keeping always a ſtrong 
D garriſon 1 in it, and, by reaſon of its immediate influence upon 
the temple, the captain of the garriſon is, in the ſcriptures of 


the New Teſtament, called the Captain of the Temple, Luke = 


XxIi. 52. Acts iv. 1. v. 24. 26. The Aſmoneans b having al- 
ways kept the pontifical robes in this fortreſs, here Herod, on 
his coming to the crown, found them, and here he continued 
ſtill to keep them in the ſame place, and ſo did Archelaus his 
ſucceſſor, and the Romans after him, all upon an opinion, that 
their having theſe robes in their poſſeſſion would be a means 
for the better keeping of the Jews in awe, The © cuſtom was, 
to lay them up in a cabinet made of purpoſe for it, under the 
ſeals of the high prieſt and the treaſurer of the temple ; ; and, 
when they needed them for the ſacred folemnities on which 
they were uſed, they exhibited their ſeals to the captain of the 
caſtle, and then: had the robes delivered to them ; and, when 
the ſolemnities were over, they were then again laid up under 
the ſame ſeals in the ſame place; and thus it continued to be 
done, till at length the temple, this fortreſs, and the robes in 
it, were all deſtroyed in the deflagration and total deſtruction 
of the city of Jeruſalem by Titus and his Romans. = 
During the whole time of Hyrcanus's government, all things . 
went with him ſucceſsfully abroad, and ſmooth and quiet at 
home, till his unfortunate breach with the Phariſees. But, 
| after be fell out with W and went over to the Sadducees, 4 
he 


s Cs this word came in uſe among the Helleniſts to denote a caſtle, _ 
tower, or walled fortreſs; and ſo Heſychius and Suidas interpret the 
word; and to alſo St Jerome, in his comment on Jeremiah xvii. ard on 
Hoſea ix. and on Pal. xliv. But the Tonic and other genuine Greeks | 
uſed it to ſignify a fort of a ſhip ; and in this ſeuſe the word 18 uſed by 
Herodotus in that part of his hiſtory where he writes of Egyptian at- 
fairs. 

b Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 6, c. 15. & Antiq. lib. 14. c. 15. & 
Hb. 18. C. 6. | 74 

© Toſeph, ibid. | 

d Joſeph, 27 lib. 13. c. 18. 
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he loſt the love of the com:non people; for they, being wholly 
attached to the Phariſees, joined with them in their reſent- 
ments for this procedure. And from this time neither he 
nor any of his family could any more recover their affections; 


which afterwards created them infinite troubles, eſpecially in 


the time of Alexander the ſon of this Hyrcanns, as will be 


hereafter ſhewn in the future ſeries of this hiſtory, 
But ſince J have here ſpoken of the Phariſees and the Saddu- 
cees, and there will be many occaſions hereafter to make mention 


of them, and alſo of the other ſects and parties amon gthe Jews, 
it will be neceſſary, for the better underſtanding of the follow- 


ing part of this hiſtory, here to give the reader a full account 
of all of them before J proceed any further. I have above 


ſhewn, that, after the return of the Jews from Babylon, and 


the full ſettling of the Jewiſh church again in Judea by Ezra 
and Nehemiah, there aroſe two parties of men among them; 
the one, * who, adhering to the written word, held, that in the 
obſervance of that alone they fulfilled all righteouſneſs, and 
therefore thought this alone ſufficient to entitle them to the 
nam eof Zadibim, i. e. the righteous ; the other, o who, over and 


above the written law, fuperadded the traditional conſtitutions 
of the elders, and other ri gorous obſervances, which, by way of 
ſupererogation, they voluntarily devoted themſelves to ; and 


therefore, from hence being reckoned of a ſuperior degree of 


holineſs above the others, they were called CHaſidim, that is, 
the pious, who are the ſame that are mentioned © in the Mac- 
cabees by the name of 4 Aſhdzans. From the former of theſe 
proceeded the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and the Karraites ; 
and from the latter, the Phariſees and the Eſſenes; of all which 
I ſhall treat in their order. 

I. The Samaritans were no more at firſt than © a mongrel 


ſort of Heathens, who worſhipped the God of Iſrael only in 


an idolatrous manner, and in conjunction with their other dei- 
ties, and ſo continued, till Mapaſſeh, with other fugitive Jews, 


coming to them from Jeruſalem, broug! it with them the bock 


of the law, and out of it taught them to reject all idolatry, 


and worſhip the true God only, according to the Moſaical in- 
ſtitution; and, from the time that they became thus reformed, 


they may truly be reckoned a ſect of Jewiſh religion. But, 
: | | 


a Vide Grotii Comment. in x Mac. ii. 42. 

d Grotius, ibid. Scaliger. in Elencho Trihzref. c. 22. 
< x Maccab. ii. 42. & vii. 13. 

A The word is written with the Hebrew letter Cheth, which is ſome- 
times rendered by Ch as in Chaſidim, ſometimes by an aſpirate, as in He- 
bron, and ſometimes it is wholly left out, as here 1 in the word aſhizans, 
6. 4 Sings XVil, 33 
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I having treated of them already in the ſixth book of the 
firſt part of this hiſtory, to refer the reader thither 1s all 
that I need further ſay of them in this place. 

II. The Sadducees at the firſt were no more than what 
the Karraites are now, that is, they would not receive the 
traditions of the elders, but ſtuck to the written word only. 
How theſe traditions grew among the Jews, I have a already 
given a full account; and the Phariſees being the grand pro- 


moters of them, Kh they and the Sadducees e ſects 


directly oppoſite to each other. And, as long as the Saddu- 
cees oppoled them no further than in this matter only, they 
were in the right; but afterward they imbibed other doc- 
trines, which rendered them a ſect e impious: : 
For. 
2, They d denied the reſurrection of the dead, the being 
of angels, and all exiſtences of the ſpirits or ſouls of men-de- 
parted. For © their notion was, that there is no ſpiritual be- 
ing but God only; that, as to man, this world 1s his all ; that, 


at his death, body and fol die together, never to live more; 


and that therefore there is no future reward or puniſhment. 


They acknowledged that God made this world by his power, 


and governs it by his providence: and, for the carrying on 
of this government, hath ordained rewards and puniſhments, 


but they are in this world only: and for this reaſon alone was 


it, that they worſhipped him, and paid obedience to his laws. 
In ſum, they were Epicurean Deiſts in all other reſpects, ex- 
cepting only, that they allowed that God made the world by 
lis power, and governs it by his providence, The Talmudic 
{tory of Sadoc, the ſcholar of Antigonus of Socho, tells us, how 


they came to fall into this impiety, and that from this Sadoc 


they had the name of Sadducees. This being © above fully re- 
lated, I need not here again repeat it. But, I muſt confeſs, 


Falmudic ſtories are but of very little credit with me. When 


John Hyrcanus deſerted the ſect of the Phariſees, and went 
over to the Sadducees, no © other alteration is mentioned then 
to have been made by him in that change, but his rejecting 
and annulling all the traditional conſtitutions of the Phariſees, 
which makes 1t probable, that the Sadducees were at that 
time gone no further in the tenets of their ſect, than to the 


denying of theſe conſtitutions, And, moreover, Hyrcanus ha- 
ving 


2 Part I. book «5. 

b Matthew xxit. 23. Mark xii. 13. Acts. xxiii. 8. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 18. C. 2. & de Bello Tudaico, lib, 3. c. 12. 
d Part II. book 1. 

© Joſeph, Antiq. lib 13. c. 12. 
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ving * the character of a juſt and religious prince, and all his 
actions ſpeaking him ſuch, it is not likely that he ſhould em- 


brace ſo impious a doctrine as that of deny ing the reſurrec- 


tion and a future ſtate, eſpecially when he was going into 


that ſtate: (for it was in the latter end of his life that this was 


done). All which put together, give good reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that this impiety had not then infected this fect, Whenever 


it was introduced among them, thus much we may be aſſu- 
red of, that vice and wickedneſs were the only cauſes of its 
birth; and, wherever it is elſewhere found, it always hath the 


ſame parents. When men live ſuch lives, that they cannot 
give God an account of them, they greedily lay hold of any 
icheme, how falſe and foohiſh ſoever, that thall exempt them 
from it. Epicurus's brag was, that be had delivered the world 
from the fear of the gods. And to lay afleep the conſcience, 


2nd deliver men's ſh FR from the fear of God and his judge- 


ments, ſo as to be at liberty to fin on without reluQancy or 
regret, 1s the only 1 reaſon that makes any to be Epicurus' s diſ- 


ciples. And it is moſt likely, that this impiety among the 


Jews had the ſame original, Under the Aſmonean princes, 
the Jews grew proſpercus, powerful, and rich, and their riches 
produced great luxury and vice ; and to free their conſciences 


from the fear of a future accounting for the enormities which 


grew up from this root, was the true cauſe that introduced 
this doctrine againſt a future ſtate among them. And this is 


confirmed by what Joſephus writes of this ſe& ; for ® he tells 
us, that they were men of quality and riches only that were 
of it. But, fince the generality of learned men admit the Tal- 


mudic ſtory above mentioned concerning the firſt introduction 
of this doctrine among them by Sadoc, the diiciple of Antigo- 
nus of Socho, I will enter into no further conteſt about it; but, 


having offered my conjectures to tlie contrary, I leave it to 


the reader to make his judgement about it as he {tall ſee cauſe. 


2. The Sadducees not only rejected all unwritten tradi- 


tions, but alfo © all the written word, excepting only that of 


the five books of Moſes. And, if it be true what the Talmu- 
dic ſtory above mentioned relates, that Sadoc, on his firſt vent- 
ing of his doctrine againſt a future tate, was forced, for the 


impiety of it, to flee to the Samaritans for refuge; perchance 
he might learn this part of his hereſy from them : for they 


admitted only the five books of Moſes, rejecting all the other 


Parts 
2 Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
b Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. & lib. 18. c. 2. _ a | 
© Vide Grotium in Matth. xxii. 23. Druſum de tribus Sectis Ju- 
dzorum, lib. 3. c. 9. Lightfoot, vol. 2. p. 1278. qui probat hoc ex 
Tertulliano, Hieronvmo, alliſque. 
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parts of holy ſcripture, as well the prophets as the hagio- 
grapha. But it ſeems moſt probable, that the Sadducees re- 
jected theſe books becauſe they found them inconſiſtent with 


their doctrine. There are mauy places in the prophets, and 


the hagiographa, which plainly and undeniably prove a future 
ſtate, and the reſurrection from the dead; and therefore ha- 
ving embraced the doctrine of denying both, they did, what 


uſually all heretics do, that is, reject, right or wrong, what- 


ſoe ver did make againſt them. Some learned men, and amon 


them * Scaliger for one, hold, that they did not reject the other 


ſcr:ptures, but only gave a preference above them to the five 
books of Moſes. But the account which is given in the goſpels 


of the diſputation which Chriſt ® had with the Sadducees, plain- 


ly proves the contrary, For, ſeeing there are ſo many texts 


in the prophets and hagiographa, which plainly and directly 
prove a future ſtate, and a reſurrection from the dead; no 
other reaſon can be given, why Chriſt waved all theſe proofs, 
and drew his argument only by conſequence from what is ſaid in 


the law; but that he knew they had rejected the prophets and 
the hagiographa, and therefore would admit no argument, but 
from the law only. Their agreeing with the Samaritans in 


rejecting all traditions, and in receiving no other ſcriptures, 
than the five books of Moſes only, hath given an handle to 
the Jews, to load the Samaritans with the imputation of agree- 
ing with them alſo in the denial of a future ſtate, and the re- 
ſurrection from the dead, whereas, in this article, the Samari- 
tans are ſounder than the Jews themſelyes, and ſo continue 


even to this day. 


3. The third point of the Sadducees ROY was © about 


free-w1ll and predeſtination. For, whereas the Eſſenes held 


all things to be predetermined and fixed in an unalterable con- 
cateaation of cauſes never to be varied from, and the Phari- 


ſees allowed a free will in conjunction with predeſtination, 
the Sadducees, differing from both, 4 denied all manner of pre- 


deſtination whatever, their doctrine being, that God had made 
man abſolute maſter of all his actions, with a full freedom to 
do either good or evil, as he ſhall think fit to chooſe, with- 


out any aſſiſtance to him for the one, or any reſtraint upon 


him as to the other; ſo that, whether a man doth good or 


evil, it is wholly from hiedalk, becauſe he hath it abſolutely 


in his own power, both to do the one and avoid the other. In 
lum, they held the ſame among the Jews that Pelagius did 
after wards 
Elench. Trihæreſ. c. 16. Luke xx. | — 
d Matthew xxii. Mark xii. 
© Toleph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 9. 
© Joſeph, ibid. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 2. c. 12. 
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afterwards among the Chriſtians, that is, that there 1s no help 
from God, either of his preventing grace, or his aſſiſting grace; 
but, that without any fuch help, every man hath in himſelf 
full power to avoid all the evil which the law of God forbids, 


and to do all the good which it commands. And therefore, 
looking on all men to have this power in themſelves, it is remark = 


ed of them, that, whenever they ſat in judgement upon cri- 


minals, they always were for the ſevereſt ſentence againſt them. 


And indeed their general character was, b that they were a 


very ill-natured ſort of men, churliſh and moroſe in their be- 


haviour to each other, but cruel and ſavage to all beſides. 
© Their number was the feweſt of all the ſects of the Jews ; 
but they were men of the beſt quality, and the greateſt riches 
among them. And it is too often found, that thoſe who abound 
molt in the things of this world, are the forwardeſt to neglect 
and diſbelieve the promiſes of a better. All thoſe that were 


of the greateſt power and riches among the Jews, being cut off 


in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, this whole ſect 
teems then to have periſhed with them, For we find no men- 
tion made of them, as a ſect in being, for many ages after, till 


their name was revived again in the Karraites, which is the 


next ſect of the Jews that | am to give an account of. 

III. Theſe 4 Karraites, though, in the way of reproach, 
they are called Sadducees by the others Jews, yet agree with 
them in nothing elſe but in rejecting all traditions, and adhe- 


ring only to the written word. Here indeed the Sadducees firſt 


began, but afterwards went further into thoſe impious doc- 


trines above deſcribed, which the Karraites have not. For in 
all other matters they agree with the other Jews, neither do 
they abſolutely reject all traditions, but only refuſe to allow 


them the ſame authority as they do to the written word. 
They are content to admit them as the opinions of the former 
doctors, as human helps for the interpreting and the better 
underſtanding of the written word, as far as they ſhall find 


them conducive thereto, but not to equal them to the written 


word itſelf, which all the other Jews do. For, as to theſe 


other Jews, I have ſhewn in the former part of this hiſtory, 
how they hold, that, beſides the written law, there was alfo 


pre 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 20. c. 8. 

b ſoſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 2. c. 12. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. & lib. 18. c. 2. 

d Vide Buxtorfii Lexicon Rabbinicum, p. 2112. 2113, &c. Morini Ex- 
ercitationes Biblicas, lib. 2. exercit. 7. Hottingeri Theſaurum, p. 40. 


Druſium de tribus Judæorum Sectis, lib. 3. c. 15. Scaligeri Elenchum 


Sribereſ. Te 4. 
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given to Moſes fro: Mount Sinai, an oral law of the ſame 


authority with the former; under this latter they comprehend 
all their traditions, and therefore think themſelves under the 
ſame obligation to obſerve them, as the written word itſelf, or 
rather a greater. For they oblerve not the written word an 

_ otherwiſe than as interpreted by their traditions. And there- 


fore, having, in proceſs of time, gathered all theſe traditions into 


that voluminous book called their Talmud, they required the 
fame deference and veneration to be paid that book as to the 
holy ſcriptures themſelves, ſounding all their articles of faith 
upon its dictates, and regulating their practice in all things ac. 
cording to the dire&ions and precepts that are therein, This 
book was publithed about the beginning of the fixth century 


after Chriſt. But, when it came to be ſcanned and examined 


by ſuch as were men. of ſenſe and judgement among them, 


they not being able to conceive how ſuch traſh, nonſenſe, and 


incredible fables as they found heaped up therein; could come 


from God, were ſo ſhocked hereby, that they could not givc . 


up their faith to it ; but, reſerving that wholly for the written 
word of God, (i. e. the law, the prophets, and the hagiographa) 
received tlie other only as a work of human compoſure, to be 
uſed ouly as an help for the interpreting and explaining the 
written word in ſuch paſſages of it where it thould be found 
conducive thereto ; and, for ſome time, their diſſent on this 
point went on without making any. breach or ſchiſm among 
them, till about the year of our Lord 750. But then Anan, a 

Jew of Babylonia, of the ſtock of David, and Saul his ſon, 
both learned men in their way, having openly declared for the 
written word only, and publicly diſclaimed and condemned all 
manner of traditions, excepting ſuch alone as agreed therewith, 
this forthwith produced a rent and a ſchiſm among them, ſo 
that they became divided into two parties, the one ſtanding Bp 
for the Talmud and its traditions, and the other rejecting and 
diſowning both, as containing, in their opinion, the inventions 
of men, and not the doctrines and commands of God. Thole 


who ſtood up for the Talmud, and its traditions, being chiefly 


the Rabbr's and their ſcholars and followers ; hence this party 


had the name of Rabbiniſts, and the other being for the ſcrip- 


tures only, which, in the Babyloniſh language, is called Kara, 
from hence they had the name of the Karraites, which is as 
much as to ſay, Scripturarians ; under which two names the 
controverſy was thenceforth carried on between them, and 
io continues even to this + The of ares * tell us, that the 


Cam fe | 


2 R. Abraham Ben David in Cabbala Hiſt. Zacutiis| in b uchaſin. Da- 
vid Gantz in Zemach David. 
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cauſe of this ſchiſm, was wholly from the ambition and diſguſt 
of Anan ; that being put by from the degree of * Gaon, and 
alſo at cnvthier time from being choſen b FEchmolatarch, or 


head of the captivity at Babylon, to which he had a pretence, 


as being of the feed of David, to be revenged for thele two re- 
pulſes, they ſay, he made this diviſion : among the people. This 


ſect is ſtill in being, and thoſe that are of it are men © of the 


beſt learning and the beſt probity of all the Jewiſh nation. 
There are very few of them, if any at all, in theſe weſtern parts. 
The moſt of them are to be found in Poland, Ruſſia, and the 
eaſtern countries. In the middle of the laſt century there was 


an account taken of their numbers, whereby it appears, that © 


there were then of them in Poland 2000, at Caffa in Tartaria 


Crimæa 1200, at Cairo 300, at Damaſcus 200, at Jeruſalem 
30, in Babylonia 100, in Pertia 600. But all theſe put toge- 


ther, make but a ſmall number iu reſpec of the great bulk of 
thoſe that are on the other fide. They © read the ſcriptures 
and their liturgies every where, both publicly and privately, 
in the language of their country in which they dwell. At ae 
ſtantinople they have them in Greek, at Caffa in Turkiſh, 


Perſia in the Perſian language, and in Arabic in all veal 


where Aradic 1s ſpoken as the vulgar tongue. 
IV. But * the greateſt ſect of the Jews was that of the Pha- 
riſees. For they had not only the ſcribes, and all the learned 


may in the law of their party, but they alſo drew after them 


f all the bulk of the common people. They differed from the 
Samaritans in that, beſides the law, they received the prophets, 
the hagiographa, and the traditions of the elders; and from the 
Sadducees, not only in theſe particulars, but alſo in their doc- 


trines about a future ſtate, and the reſurrection of the dead, | 


and about predeſtination and free-will. 
For, as to the firſt of theſe, it is ſaid in ſcripture, Thar, 
„ EE Aa . whereas 


, a Gaon was a title to which their hichet doctors were in thoſe times 
promoted. 

d The Echmolatarch was the head of the captivity in Babylonia, and 
the ſame in that province that the Alubarcba was in Alexandria, that is, 
one choſen among the Jews to whom they ſubmitted to be judged, and 
governed according to their law. And ſuch an one they had over them 
here in England under the firſt Norman kings, who was licenſed by 
them for this office, by the name of Ehiſcopus Fudaworum. Sce Seldeu's 
Marmora Arundeliana. 

© Scalig.in Elencho Tribæreſ. c. 2. | 

d Hottinger. in Theſauro Philologico Interaddenda, p. 583. 

5 Hottinger. id. 

f Joſeph Antiq. lib. 13. c. 9. & c. 18. & lib. 17. 8 4. & lin. 18. c. 
& de Bello Judaico, lib. 2. c. 12. 

6 Acts xxiii. 8. 
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evhercas the Sadducees ſay, that there is no reſurrection, neither an- 


gel nor ſpirit, the Phariſees confeſs both ; that is, Iſt, that there 
is to be a reſurrection from the dead; and 2dly, that there are 
angels and ſpirits. But, according to Joſephus, this reſur— 
rect ion of theirs was no more than a Pythagorean reſurrection, 
that is, a reſurrection of the ſoul only by its tranſmigration in- 
to another body, and being born a- new with it. But from 
this reſurrection they excluded all that were notorioully wicked. 
For of ſuch their notion was, that their ſouls, as ſoon as ſepa 
rated from their bodies, were tranſmitted into a ſtate of ever- 
laſting woe, there to ſuffer the puniſhment of their fins to ali 


eternity. But, as to leſſer crimes, their opinion was, that they 


were puniſhed in the bodies, which the fouls of thoſe that com- 
mitted them were next {ent into. And according to this no- 
tion was it, that Chrilt's diſciples aſked him, in the cafe of the 
man that was born blind, ® VH did ſiu, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind? For this plainly ſuppoſeth an antece- 
dent ſtate of being, otherwiſe it cannot be conceived, that a man 


could ſin before he was born. And, when the diſciples told 


Chriſt, © that {ome ſaid of him that he was Ehas, and others 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets ; this can be underſtood no 


_ otherwiſe, but that they thought, according to the doctrine of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, that he was come into the world 


with the ſoul of Elias, or of Jeremias, or of ſome other of the 
old prophets tranſmitted into him, and born with him. Theſe 
two inſtances put together, plainly prove what Joſephus ſaith, 
that is, that the reſurrection held by the Jews in thoſe times 
was no other than a Pythagorean reſurrection of the fame ſoul 
in another body. But when Chriſt came, who brought life and 
immortality to light, he firſt taught the true reſurrection of 
the ſame body and foul together, and ſoon after the Jews 
learned 1 it from his followers, and, ever ſince, have taught it 
in the ſame manner as they did, For all their books now 


extant, ſpeak of the reſurreQion of the dead, and the laſt 


judgement thereon to follow, no otherwiſe in the main parus 
culars, than as the Chriſtians do. 

As to what the Phariſces held of predeſtination and free-will, 
it is hard to ſay what their doct rine was as to this matter, For, 
according to d Joſephus, they held abſolute predeſtination with 
the Eſſenes, and free-will with the Sadducees, jumbled both to- 
gether. For they aſcribed to God and fate all that is done, 

and 


De Bello Judaico, lib. 2. c. 12. 
b John 1X. 2. 
© Matthew Xxvi. 14. 


1 Autiq, Us I 3+ C. 9» & lib. 18.6 Co 2s & de Echo Judalco, lb. 2. C. 12. 
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and yet left to man the freedom of his will. But how they 
made theſe two apparent incompatibles confili together, is no 


where ſufficiently explained; perchance they meant no more 
than that every man freely chooſeth what he is unalterably 
predeſtinated to. But if he be predeſtinated to that choice, 
how freely ſoever he may ſeem to chooſe, certainly he hath no 
free wlll, becauſe he 1s, according to this icheme, unalterably 


neceſſitated to all that he doth, and cannot poſlibly chooſe 


otherwiſe. 


But the main diſtinguiſhing character of this ſect was, their 


zeal 2 for the traditions of the elders, which they derived 
from the ſame fountain with the written word itſelf, pretend-. 
ing both to have been delivered to Moſes from Mount Sinai; 
and therefore they aſcribed equally to both the ſame authority. 


7 How theſe traditions had their riſe after the time of Ezra, I 
have already ® ſnewn. This ſect of men (who made it their 


main buſineſs to propagate them, and promote their obſervance) 


had its birth at the ſame time with them; and they grew up 
together, till, at length, they came to ſuch a maturity and aſ- 
cendency, that the traditional law © ſwallowed up the written 
law, and theſe who were the propagators of it, the whole bulk 


of the Jewiſh nation. Theſe men, 4 by reaſon of their pre- 


tences to a more nice and rigorous obſervance of the law, ac- 


cording to their traditions, which they had ſuperadded to it, 
looked on themſelves as more holy than other men ; and there- 
fore ſeparated themſelves from thoſe whom they thought ſin- 
ners, or profane, fo as © not to eat nor drink with them; and 
hence, from the Hebrew word Pharas, which ſignifieth zo /e- 


_ parate, * they had the name of Phariſees, which 1s as much as 


to fay /eparatifts, And although their chiefeſt ſeparation waz 


from the common people, whom they called 4:7: Haaretz, 1. e. 


The people of the earth, and reckoned them no other than as the 
dung thereof; yet, by reaſon of their hypocritical pretences to 
greater righteouſneſs than others 1n the obſervance of the law, 
they £ drew the common people after them, they being above 
all others in their high eſteem and veneration. This hypocriſy 


our Saviour frequently chargeth them with; l as alio of 


e their 
2 foſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. & lib. 18. c. 2. 
b Part I. Book 5. 
Matth. xv. 1 6. Mark vii. 3. 4. | | 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 17: c. 3. & lib. 18. c. 2. & de Bello Judaico, 
ub. T. C. 4. - 
e Matth. ix. 2. Luke v. 30. & xv. 2. 
Ff Buxtorfii Lexicon Rabbinicum, 1851. 1352. Lightfoot, vol. 1. 
p. 656. Druſius de tribus Sectis Judæorum, lib. 2. c. 2. & 3. 
5 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. & lib. 18. c. 2. 
Matth. xv. 6. & Xxili. 13— 23. Luke xi. 3 —52. 
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their making h law of God of none effect by their traditions, 
Several of theſe traditions he particularly mentioned and con- 
demned, as appears in the goſpels; but they had a vaſt num- 
ber more, To go through them all would be to tranſcribe 
the Talmud, a book of 12 volumes in folio. For the whole 
ſubject of it is to dictate and explain all thoſe traditions which 
this ſeq impoſed to be received and oblerved. And although 


many of them are very abſurd and fooliſh, and moſt of them 


very burdenſome and heavy to be born, yet this ſe& hath de- 
voured all the reſt, they having had for many ages none to op- 
poſe them among that people, ſaving ouly theſe few Karraites ! 
have mentioned, For, excepting them only, the whole nation 
of the Jews, from the deſtruction of the temple, to this pre- 
ſent time, have wholly gone in unto them, and received all 
their traditions for Joins dictates, and to this day oblerve 
them with much greater regard and devotion than the written 
word itſelf, Zo that they bave in a manner, for the ſake of 
their traditions, annulled all the holy ſcriptures of the Oid 


Teſtament, and ſet up the Talmud to be their Bible in its Read, 
For this they now make to be the whole rule of their faith and 


manners: fo that it is now only according to the traditions of 
the Phariſees, not according to the law and the prophets, that 
the preſent Jewiſh religion 1s wholly formed ; whereby they 
have corrupted the old Jewiſh religion, quit in the ſame man- 
ner as the Romaniſts have the Chriſtian. | 

In conjunction with the Phariſees, the ſcribes are often men- 


tioned in the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament. But they were 


not a ſect, but a profeſſion of men following literature. They 
were of divers ſorts. For generally, all that were any way 
learned among the Jews, were in the time of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles called ſcribes; but eſpecially thoſe, who, by reaſon 
of their {kill in the law and divinity of the Jews, were advan- 
ced to lit in Moſes's fear, and were either judges in their à ſan- 
| hedrims, or teachers in their ichools or ſynagogues. They“ 
were moſtly of the fect of the Phariſees, moſt of the learning 
of the Jews, in thoſe times, lying in their Pharaſaical tradi- 
tions, and their way of interpreting (or, we may rather ſay, 
wreſting) the ſcriptures by them. And they being the men 


that dictated the law both of church and ſtate, hence lawyers 
and icribes are convertible terus in the goſpels, and both of 


chem do there ſiguify the ſame lort of men. For the ſame perſon 
who 


2 There were two ſorts of ſanhedrims among the Jews, « one of 23 
perſons in every city, aud one for the whole nation of 72 perſons fitting 
zt Jeruſa.em. 

b Joſephus de Bello Judaico, lib. 2. c. 12. 
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who in Matth. xxii. 35 is called a lawyer, is in Mark xii. 28, 
ſaid to be one of the ſcribes. 

V. But how rigorous ſoever the Phariſees pretended to be 
in their er nne, the Eflenes outdid them herein. For, be- 
ing originally of the ſame ſe& with them, they reformed up- 
on them, in the ſame manner as, among the Romariſts, the Car- 
thuſians and the Ciſtertians have upon the Benedictines, and did 
ſet up for a much more ſevere, and, perchance, for a much 


more unblamable rule of living, than the other did. à As to 


fate and free-will, their opinion was for an abſolute predeſt i- 


nation, agreeable to what is held by the Supralapſarians of 
the preſent age, without allowing to man any free-will at all, 


or any liberty of choice in any of his actions. And, as to the 


other grand point of a future ſtate, and the reſurrection 
from the dead, they allo differed bow the Phariſees herein: 


for, although they allowed the former, they denied the latter, 


their doctrine being, that the ſouls of men, after their death, 
are tranſmitted into a ſtate of immortality, therein to live in 


everlaſting bliſs, or in everlaſting woe, according as their ac- 


tions have deſerved, without ever any more returning either 
to their own or any other bodies for ever. Although our Sa- 


viour very often cenſured all the other ſects then among the 


Jews, yet he never ſpake of the Eſſenes; neither is their any 


mention of them through the whole ſcriptures of the New 
Teſtament. This proceeded, ſome think, from their retired 
way of living ; for, their abode being moſtly i in the country, 


they ſeldom came into cities, nor were they in our Saviour's 


time ever ſeen at the temple, or in any public aſſembly; and 
therefore, not falling in the way of our Saviour's obſervation, 
for this reaſon, ſay they, he took no notice of them: but it is 


much more likely, it was, that, being a very honeſt and ſin- 


cere ſort of people, without guile or hypocriſy, they gave no 


Treaſon for that reproof and cenſure which the others very juſt- 
ly deſerved, Their way of living was very peculiar and re- 


markable. To give the reader a thorough view of it, the beſt 
way will be, to lay it before him in the words of Joſephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, who are the ancienteſt authors that ſpeak of. 


this ſe, and from whom all elſe is taken, that is ſaid of it. 


The words of Joſephus concerning the Eſſenes are as follow. 
« The Eſſenes are Jews by nation, and a ſociety of men 
friendly to each other, beyond what 1s to be found among any 
AAaz other 


2 Jokph, Antiq, lib. 13. c. 9. & lib. 18. c. 2. & de Bello Judaico, lib, 


3 


b J ook. de Bello Judaico, lib, 2. c. 12. 
: Joicphus ibid. lib. 3. c. 1. 
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other people; they have an averſin to pleaſure in the ſame 
manner as to that which 1s truly evil. To live continently 
and keep their paſſions in ſubjection, they eſteem a virtue of 
the firſt rate. Marriage they have in no eſteem, but, taking 
other men's children, while they are yet tender and ſuſceptible 
of any impreſſion, they treat them as if they were of their 
own fleſh and blood, and carefully breed them vp in the inſti- 
tutions of their ſeq. However, they are not fo abſolutely 
againſt marriage in others; for chat would be to take away 
the ſucceſſion and race of mankind ; but, being aware of the 
laſciviouſneſs of women, they are perſuaded that none of them 
can keep true faith to one man. 

& They have riches in great contempt ; and community of 
goods is maintained among them in a very admirable manner; 
for, not any one is to be found among them poſſeſſing more 
than another, 1t being a fixed rule of their ſect, that every one 
'whso enters into it muſt give up all his goods into the public 
ſtock of the ſociety ; ſo that, among the whole number, none 
may be found lower than another by reaſon of his poverty, 
or any on the other fide elated above the reſt by his riches, 
For, every man's goods being caſt into common, they are all 
enjoyed as one poſſeſſion among brethren 1n the ſame family 
for each man's uſe. 

They look on it as a diſparagement a to 1 uſe of oil; 
ſo that, if any one of them ſhould happen to be anointed againſt 
bis will, they wipe it off immediately, and cleanſe their body 
from it; for, not to be nice in the care of themſelves, they 
eſteem as a commendable thing : and they always go habited 
in white garments. 

They have ſtewards choſen for the management of their 
common fteck, who in common provide for all, according as 
every man hath need. They do not all hive together in one 
city, b but in every city ſeveral of them dwell. Theſe give 
reception to all travellers of their ſet, who eat and drink 
with them as freely as of their own, going in unto them, 
though they never ſaw them before, in the ſame manner as 
if they had been of their long acquaintance z and therefore, 

when 


2 Arointing with oil was 3 in uſe in the Faſt i in thoſe times, eſpe- 
cially after the nf of the bath; and thoſe who were moſt delicate 
anointed themſe'ves with perſumed oil: but the Effenes rejected all 

anointing as efferainate. 

d By what is a ter aid, they ſeem to have hand diſtributed into ſoda- 
lities, and to have, in every lace where they dwelt, one or more of 
thoſe ſodalities, according to their number; and within theſe ſodalities 
to have lived together according to all the rules of their order, that is, 
Every onc in that ſodality to which he belonged, 
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when they take a journey any where, they carry nothing with 

them but arms for their defence againſt thieves. In every 
city they have one principal perſon of their ſociety appointed 
pProcurator, to take care of all ſtrangers that come thither of 
that ſect, who provideth them with clothes and all other ne- 
ceſſaries that they ſhall be in want of. Their garb and geſture 
of body 1s always ſuch as reſembles that of children under the 
fear and diſcipline of their maſters. They never change their 
clothes or ſhoes, till they be worn out and made unfit by time 

for any further uſe. They neither ſell nor buy any thing among 
_ themſelves, but every one gives of that which he hath to him 

that wanteth ; and, on like occaſion, again receives, in return 
hereto, whatſoever the other hath that he ſtands in need of: 

and, although there be no ſuch retribution, yet it is free for 
every one to take, of whomſoever of the ſe& he ſhall think 
fit, all whatſoever he ſtands in want of. 

4 They ave, in what pertaineth to God, in an ſpecial man- 
ner religious: for, before the ſun be riſen, they {peak of no 
common worldly matter, but, till then, offer up unto God 
their prayers in ancient forms received from their predeceſ= 


LAY 


| ſoors, ſupplicating particularly in them, that he would make 


the ſun to riſe upon them. After this, they are ſent by their 
ſuperiors, each to work in the employments they are {killed 
in; wherein they having diligently laboured till the fifth hour 
(that 3 is, till 11 in the morning), they then aſſemble again in 
one place together; and each having a linen garment to put 
about him, they waſh themſelves in cold water; after this 
luſtration, they go into a private room, where no one that is 
not of their ſect is permitted to enter. And, being thus pu- 
rified, they go into the refectory, or dining room, with the 
ſame behaviour as into an holy temple; where, being ſet in 
filence, the baker lays before every man his loaf of bread ; 
and the cook, in like manner, ſerves up to each of them his 
_ diſh, all of the ſame ſort of food. The prieſt then ſays grace 
before meat; and it is not lawful for any to taſte the leaſt bit 
before grace be ſaid, and after dinner they ſay grace again; 
and thus they always begin and end their meal, with praiſe 
and thankſgiving to God, as the giver of their feud: After this, 
they quit the habits which they laſt put on, looking on them 
as in {ome meaſure ſzcred, and then again betake themſelves 
each man to his work till the evening; when returning again 
to the ſame place, they take their ſupper in the ſame manner 
Aa 4 Ag 
Thus the old Britiſh monks of Bancour in Wales were all maintain- 


ed by the daily labour of their own hands, See Bede's Ecclefaftical 
5 Hiſtory, lib. 2. C. 2 * b 
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as they had their dinner, their gueſts ſitting at meal with them, 
if ſo it happen that there are any ſuch then preſent in. the 


place. No noiſe or tumult ever diſorders the houſe where 


they are; for, when they are met together, they {peak only 
as each is allowed his turn, This filence appears to others 
who are not of their ſect, as a thing of venerable and ſacred 
regard, All this is the effect of a conſtant courſe of ſobriety, in 
their moderating their enting and drinking only to the end of 
ſufficing nature. 
Although, in all other matters, they do nothing without 
the allowance of their ſuperiors, yet in two caſes, that is, in 
offices of aſſiſtance and in offices of mercy, they are permitted 
to have free power each man to do as he {hall ſee cauſe for it 
for to yield aſſiſtance to thoſe that are worthy of it whenever 
they ſtand in need thereof, and to be charitable in giving food 
to the poor that want 1t, 1s what 1s allowed to all of them 
with full liberty; but to give any thing to their relations, 
without the conſent and allowance of their een is ut- 
terly forbidden among them. 
« They diſpenſe their anger with juſtice, and are great curb- 
ers of their paſſions, ſteady keepers of their faith, conſtant la- 
bourers for peace ; and every word with them 1s of greater 
force than an oath with other men. They avoid taking any 
oath at all, looking on it as worſe than perjury, They ſay, he 
is already condemned as a faithleſs perſon who is not to be be- 
lieved without calling God to witneſs, They are in an extradr- 


dinary manner ſtudious of the writings of the ancients, ſelect- 


ing out of them ſuch things eſpecially as are beneficial either 
to the bodies or ſouls of men, Hence, 1n order to the cure of 


diſeaſes, the nature of medicinal roots and property of ſtones 


are ſearched into by them. 

„When any deſire to enter into their ſect, they are not im- 
mediately admitted, but are kept without a whole year, during 
which time they put all of them that are of this claſs of 70+ 
vices under the ſame diſcipline, or rule of living, giving to each 
of them a ſmall pick-axe, the linen garment above mentioned, 
and a white ſuit of clothes. After they have, during all this 
time, given thorough proof of their continence and temperance, 
they are received into a nearer converſation and rule of life 
with them, and partake of their holier water for their purifi- 
cation, How ever, they are not admitted as yet to their com- 
mon table, and full fellowſhip with them; but, after their ha- 
ving given this proof of their continence for one year, they make 


trial of their manners for two years longer, and then, if they _ 


appear worthy, they give them full admiſſion into their ſociety. 
« But, 


If 8 
= 
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« But, before they are admitted to eat at the common 
table, they ſtrictly bind themſelves, by ſolemn vows, firſt to 
worſhip and ſerve God; and next, that in all things to do 
that which 1s juit towards men; not willingly to wrong any 
one, no, not though he ſhould be commundeid ſo to do; a!- 
ways to deteſt wicked men, and to fide with and help all thoſe 
that are juſt and good; ever to keep faith inviolable with all 
men, eſpecially with princes (for no one comes to have rule 
and goverament over us but by God's appointment.) That, 


if it ſhall happen that they be called to any ſtation of go- 


vernment, they will not abuſe their power to the wronging 
of any under them, nor diſtinguiſh themſelves from them by 
their habit or more ſplendid dreſs of apparel ; always to love 
truth, and to convince and reprove all that are liars; to kee 


their hands from ſtealing, and to keep their minds clear from 


the taint of any unjuſt gain; that they will not conceal from 
any of the ſociety the myſleries of their ſect, nor communi- 


cate them to any other, no, not though they ſhould be forced 


to it for the ſaving of their lives. And, moreover, they fur- 
ther vow, to deliver to none of their brethren any of their 
doctrines otherwiſe than as they have received them; to ab- 


ſtain from all theft, and to à preſerve with equal > tlie 


books containing the doctrines of their ſect, and the names of 
the mellengers by whoſe hands they were written and con- 
veyed to them. And by ſuch vows do they bind and ſecure 
all thoſe that enter into their ſociety to be ever 0 and firm 
to all the laws and rules of it. 
« Such as they find guilty of any enormous crime the 

expel out of the ſociety, And thoſe who fall under this ſen- 
tence often periſh by a moſt lamentable death: for they are 


ſo bound up by the Fa of that ſociety, and the vows which 


they have made to keep them, that they cannot receive any 
food but from thoſe of their ſect; ſo thar they are forced, 
when thus expelled, to feed like beaſts on the herbs of the 
field, till, their bodies being conſumed for want of nouriſh- 
ment, they are famiſhed to death: wherefore, often commi- 
ſerating their caſe, they have received them again, when ready 
to expire, thinking that they have ſuffered puniſhment enough 
for their crimes, when thus brought by it even to the gates 
of death. 

« In their adminiſtration of 8 they are the moſt exact 
and juſt: they never give ſentence but when there are 100 at 
leaſt preſent, and what is then decreed by © them remains irre- 


vocable. 
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their legiſlators, making i it no leſs than death to ſpeak evil of 
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vocable. Next to God, they have the higheſt veneration for 


them. Toyield to the ſentiments of their elders, and ſubmit 


to what is determined by the major part of their people, they = 


hold to be a thing commendable, and what ought to be done. 
When any ten of them fit together. no one of them ſpeaks 
but with the conſent of the other nine. When they are in 
any company, they are carefully to avoid ſpitting into the 


middle before them, or on the right-hand, 


In abſtaining from all manner of work on the Sabbath 
day, they diſtinguiſh themſelves above all other Jews. For 
they do not only make ready their Sabbath day's meal the 


eve before, that they may not do as much as kindle a fire on 


that day, but alſo tie themſelves up ſo ſtrictly to the obſer- 


vance of it, that they do not then dare move a veſſel out of 


its place, or ſo much as * go to ſtool for the eaſe of nature. 
On all other days, when they eaſe themſelves, they dig a pit 
of a foot deep with an iron inſtrument which they always 
carry about with them (that is the ſmall pick-axe, which is 
above mentioned, to be given to all their novices), and then, 
encompaſſing their lower parts carefully with their garment, 
that they may not offer any injury or offence to the divine 


ſplendour, they ſet themſelves over the ſaid pit, and ſo diſ- 


charge themſelves into it, and then cover it over with the 


earth afore digged out of it. And this they always do, 


chooſing the ſecreteſt places for it. And, although this be no 
more than the natural voiding of bodily excrements, yet it 


is their uſage to waſh themſelves after it, as after ſome great 


pollution, 


of the inferior claſſes ſo much beneath him, that, if he hap-. 
pen to touch any one of them, he waſheth after it in the 


“They are divided, according to the time that they have 


been in this aſcetic manner of life, into four different claſſes, 
one above another ; and every one of a ſenior claſs thinks all 


ſame manner as if he had touched one of another nation. 


They are long livers, ſo that many of them arrive to the 


age of 100 years; which is to be aſcribed to their fimple and 
plam manner of ſeeding, and the temperance and good order 


which they obſerye.1 in that and in all Lange elle. 
« They 


2 What was commanded the Jews while in the camp, Deut. xxli. 


12. 13. theſe Eſſenes thought to be always obligatory upon them in all 
places; and therefore, thinking they ought not to do ſo much work on 


that day as to dig the pit there commanded, they never on that day 


went to ſtool, but abſtained from it till the next day, how much ſoever 
nature called for eaſe in that caſe, 
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& They are contemners of adverſity, and overcome all ſuf. 
ferings by the greatneſs of their mind; inſomuch, that they 
eſteem death itſelf, when it is to be undergone on an ho- 
nourable account, better than immortality. Of the firmneſs 
of their mind in all caſes, the war which we had with the 


Romans hath given (llietent proof; in which, though they 
. were tortured, racked, burnt, had their bones broken, and 


were made to undergo the ſufferings of all the inſtruments of 


torments, that they might thereby be brought to ſpeak ill 


of their lawgiver, and eat of thoſe meats that are prohibited, 
yet they always ſtood firmly out to do neither of them; nei- 
ther did they ever endeavour to mollify or appeaſe the rage 


of their tormentors towards them, or ſhed one tear in their 
ſufferings ; but laughed while under their torments, and, 


mocking thoſe who were the executioners of them, cheer- 


fully yielding up their ſouls in death, as firmly believing, that 


after that they ſhould live in them for ever. 

For this opinion is delivered among them, that the has 
dies of men are mortal, and that the ſubſtance of them is not 
permanent, but that their ſouls, being immortal, remain for 
ever; that, coming out of the ſubtileſt and pureſt air, they 
are enveloped and bound up in their bodies, as in ſo many 


priſons, being attracted to them by certain natural allure- 


ments; but that, after they get out of thoſe corporal bonds, 


being as 1t were freed from a long ſervitude, do rejoice there- 


on, and are carried aloft, And they affirm, agreeable to the 
opinion of the Greeks, that, for the ſouls of good men, there 
is ordained a ſtate of life in a region beyond the ocean, "which 
is never moleſted, either with ſhowers, or ſnow, or raging 


beats, but is ever refreſhed with gentle gales of wind con- 


ſtantly breathing from the ocean: but to the ſouls of the 


wicked they ofien a dark and cold place for their abode, 
| filled with puniſhments, that will never ceaſe. And it ſcems 


to be according to the ſame notion that the Greeks allign to 
their valiant men, whom they call heroes and demigods, the 


fortunate iſland for their habitation ; but to the ſouls of 


wicked men, the regions of the impious in hell. And hence 
it is, that they have deviſed their fables of ſeveral there pu- 
niſhed, as Siſyphus, and Tantalus, and Ixion, and Tityus, 


Jaying down, in the firſt place, that the fouls of men do live 


for ever, and next applying this doctrine for the encourage- 
ment of virtue and the diſcouragement of vice and wicked- 
neſs, For good men are made better in their lives by the 
hopes of bononr for the reward of it after death, and evil 
men are reftrained from the impetnofity of their courſe in 

wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs by fear, while they expect, that, though their evil 


deeds eſcape obſervation in this life, yet after death they muſt 
undergo everlaſting puniſhments for them. This is the divi- 


nity which the Eſſenes teach concerning the ſoul, propofing 


thereby a bait of inevitable allurement to all that have taſted 
of their doctrine. 

There are ſome of this ſe& who take upon them to 
foretel ti11n;'s to come, being bred up from their childhood in 
the ſtudy of their facred books, and the ſayings of the pro- 


phets, and alſo in the uſe of various purifications to qualify 


them for it; and it is very ſeldom found, that they fail in 
what they foretel. 

« And there are another ſort of Effenes, who, in their way 
of living, and in the uſages and rules of their orders, exactly 


agree with the others, excepting only that they differ from 
them in their opinion about marriage. For they reckon, that 
thoſe that do not marry cut off a great part from the number 


of the living, that is, out of the ſucceſſion of the next gene- 
ration, eſpecially if all ſhould be of their mind ; for then the 


whole race of mankind would ſoon be extinguiſhed. But, of 
thoſe women whom they marry, they make trial for the term 
of three years before they contract with them; and if, through | 


all that time, they find, by the conſtant regular order of their 
natural curſes, that they are of health fit to bear children, 


they then marry them ; but they never he with them after 


they are found to be with child, ſhewing thereby, that they 
do not marry to gratity luſt, but only for the fake of having 
children. When their women go to waſh themſelves, they 
have the like linen garment to put about them, which is above 


mentioned to be given to the men for the ſame purpoſe. And 


ſuch are the uſages and manners of this ſeq.” 

Thus far Joſephus, in his book of the wars of the Jews. 
In his book of their Antiquities, which he wrote ſome years 
after the former, he ſays further of them as followeth. 
Among the Jews there have been three forts of ſets 
from times of old; the Eſſenes, and the Sadducees, and the 
third ſect, which are called Phariſees. The doctrine of the 


Eſſenes e to God the ordering and governing of all 


things. They teach, that the ſouls of men are immortal. 


They hold, that the attainment of righteouſneſs and juſtice 


is to be endeavoured after above all things. They ſend their 
gifts to the temple, but they offer no ſacrifices there, by rea- 
lon of the different rules of purity which They have inſtituted 


among 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 18. c. 2. 
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among themſelves; and therefore, being excluded the com- 
mon temple, they ſacrifice apart by themſelves; otherwiſe, 
they are, in their manners and courſe of lite, the beſt of men. 
They employ themſelves wholly in the labour of agriculture. 
Their righteouſnets is worthy of admiration above ali others 
that pretend to virtue, in which they do by no means give 
place to any, whether Greeks or Barbarians, no, not in the 
leaſt: they have been long under engagements never to be 
hindered by any thing in their diligent ſtudy and purſuit after 


it. Their goods are all in common, and he that is rich hath 
not the enjoyment of the things of his houſe any more than 


he that hath nothing at all. And they that live after this man- 
ner are in number about 400 men. They neither marry 
wives, nor endeavour after the poſſeſſion of ſervants; their 


opinion of the latter being, that it leads to injuſtice, by inva- 
ding the common liberty of mankind, and of the other, that 
it gives matter for trouble and diſturbance. Wherefore, living 
by themſelves, they mutually make uſe of the ſervice of each 


other. They chooſe good men out of the number of their 


prieſts to be the receivers of their incomes, and the managers 
of the fruits which their lands produce, for the providing of 
them with meat and drins.” 

There is alſo mention made of them by Joſephs in another 
place, that is, in the gth chapter of the 13th book of his An- 
tiquities: but there he ſpeaks only of their opinion about 
fate. His words in that place are, That they hold, that fate 


governs all things, and that nothing happens to man but by 


its appointment.“ 


Philo the Jew is the next, or indeed the firſt, that ſpeaks of 


them. For he wrote before Joſephus, heing by much the older | 
of the two. For Joſephus was not born till a the firſt year of 
the reign of Caligula the Roman emperor, A. D. 37, where- 
as Philo was at that time advanced in years: for it was not 


much above two years after that Philo was ſent as head of 


an embaſſy to that emperor from the Alexandrian Jews, as a 


perſon that, by his age and experience, was beſt qualified for 
that difficult undertaking. But Joſephus being belt acquainted 


with their ſeQ, as having lived in Judea, and been there for 


ſome time à converſant among them, and under their diſci- 
pline, was beſt qualified to write a true and exact account of 
them; and therefore I have begun with that which be hath 


given us. For Philo, being a Jew of Alexandria, knew no- 


thing of the Eſſenes of Judea but what he had by hearſay : 
but with the Eflenes of Egypt he was indeed much better ac- 


quainted, 
* Toſephus in Libro de Vita ſua, 


— . . ˙— . te Sm 
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quainted. For, although the principal ſeat of them was in 
Judea, yet there were alfo of them in Egypt, and in all other 
places where the Jews were diſperſed; and therefore Philo dif. 
tinguiſhed this ſect into the Eflenes of Judea and Syria, and the 
Eſſenes of Egypt and other parts. The firſt he called practical 
Eſſenes, and the other he calls therapeutic or contemplative ; 
and of each he gives the accounts that follow. 

« 2 Among the Jews who inhabit Paleſtine and Syria, there 
are ſome whom they call Elſizeans, being in number about 
| Þ 4000 men, according to my opinion. They have their name 
by reaſon of their piety, from the Greek word Oe, which 
ſignifieth Holy, though the derivation from thence be not made 
according to the exact rule of grammar. And, whereas they 
are molt rehgious ſervers and worthippers of God, they do 


not facrifice unto him any living creature, but rather chooſe to 


form their minds to be holy, thereby to make them a fit of- 
fering unto him. They chiefly live in country villages, avoid- 
ing cities, by reaſon of the vices that are familiar among ei- 
tizens, being ſenſible, that, as the breathing in a corrupted 
air doth breed diſeaſes, fo the conv erſing with evil company 
often makes an incurable impreſſion upon the ſouls of men. 
Some of them labour in huſbandry; others follow trades 
of manufacture, confining themſelves only to the making of 
fuch things as are the utenfils of peace, endeavouring thereby 
to benefit both themſelves and their neighbours. They do not 
treaſure up either ſilver or gold, neither do they provide them- 
ſelves with large portions of land out of a deſire of plentiful 
revenues, but ſeek only after ſuch things as are requiſite for 
the ſupplying of the neceffaries of life. They are in a man- 
ner the only perſons of all mankind, who being without mo- 
ney, and without poſſeſſions (and this by their own choice ra- 
ther than by the want of good fortune), yet reckon themſelves 
moſt rich, judging their needing little, and their being con- 
tented with any thing, to be (as 1t really ts) a great abun- 
dance. You ſhall not find any among their handicraftſmen 
that ever put an hand to the making of arrows, or darts, or 
{words, or head-pieces, or corſlets, or ſhields, neither do any 
among them make any armour, or engines, or any other in- 
ſtruments whatſoever that are made uſe of in war, nay, they 
will not make ſuch utenſils of peace as are * to be employed. 
to do miſchief. | 


« Merchandifing, callicking; and navigation, they never 
{o 


© Philo Judzeus i in libro cui titulus Omnis Probis Liber, p. 678. edit. 
gol. 
b Joſephus agrees with him in this number. Sce above. 
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ſo much as dream of, rejecting them utterly as incitements to 


covetouſneſs. There is no ſuch thing as a ſervant among 
them, but they all mutually help and ſerve each other. e 
condemn the domination of maſters over ſervants, not only as 
unjuſt and prejudicial to holineſs, but alſo as impious, and * 
ſtructive of the law of nature, which bringing forth, ſay they, 
aud nouriſhing, all men alike 1a the fame condition of life, as 


a common mother to all, hath made them all as brothers to 


each other, and this not only in word, but really and in deed; 
but that treacherous covetouſneſs, overthrowing their kin- 


dred, hath produced ſtrangeneſs inſtead of familiarity, and 


enmity inſtead of friendſhip. 


As to philoſophy, logic they utterly relinquiſh to ſock 


as quarrel about words, reckoning it as uſeleſs for the attain- 


ment of virtue. And vatural philoſophy, and all the points 
thereof (excepting only ſo much as concerns the being of 


| God, and the original production of all things), they leave to 


thoſe who have time to ſpare to treat of fuch matters, reckon- 
ing it to be above the power of man to attain to a true Know- 


ledge of them. But about ethics, or moral philoſophy, they 


are much converſant, uſing therein the guidance and direction 


of their country laws, which are ſuch as could never have 


come from the mind of man without a divine inſpiration. 
Herein they inſtruct men as at other times, ſo eſpecially on 
the ſeventh day, For the ſeventh day 1s held holy by them, 
on which they deſiſt from all other work, going on that day 


to their ſacred places, which they call ſynagogues, where they 


fit in order, according to their ſeniority or ftanding in the ſo- 


ciety, the juniors taking place below their ſeniors, and all 
compoſing themſelves with decency for the hearing of the 


word. Then one, taking the Bible, reads out of it; and then 
another, being one of the moſt ſkilful, doth expound what 
hath been fo read, paſſing over what is above his knowledge. 


Their manner of expounding is moſtly by parables, according 


to the way that hath been anciently in uſe among them. They 


are inſtructed in holineſs, righteouſneſs, juſtice, economy, po- 
litics, in the knowledge of what is truly good, and what is 


evil, and what is indifferent, what is proper for them to 
chooſe, and what, on the contrary, they ought to avoid, In 


which courle they make uſe of three rules, judging of all 


things according as they accord, 1. with the love of God, 
2. with the love of virtue, or, 3. with the love of their 


neighbour, Of their love to God they give a multitude of 
demonſtrations; as, for inſtance, their conſtant and unalterable 


courſe of cha iſtity their whole life through, their abſtaining 
from 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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from all ſwearing, their never ſpeaking a lie, and their al- 
ways aſcribing to God the cauſe of all good, and never making 


Him the author of that which 1s evil. Of their love to virtue 


they give inſtances, in their not being covetous, in their not 
being ambitious, in their renouncing cf pleaſures, in their 
continence, in their patience, in their plainneſs, in their need- 
ing little, in their being content with any thing, in their mo- 
deity, in their reverence for the laws, in their ſtability of 
mind, and other ſuch like virtues. And, laſtly, of their love 
to their neighbour, they give inſtances in their benevolence, 
in their equal carriage to all, which is greater than can be 
well expreſſed, and in their holdiog all that they have in 
coe of which it will not be unſeaſonable here to 85 
a lirtie. 

7 Firft, therefore, no man's houſe is properly his own, 
but every man of the ſect, that ſhall come to it, hath an 
equal intereſt therein. For, as they live together in e 
eating and drinking at the ſame common table, ſo they there 
provide entertainment for all of the fraternity that ſhall come 
thither to then) from any other place. There is one common 
treaſury belonging to them all, from whence the expences of 
clothes and provitions are furniſhed in common for all the 
commu-iity, according to the ſeveral ſodalities into which they 
are diſtributed. Their way of cohabiting together under the 
ſame roof, of eating together of the ſame victuals, aud fitting 
together at the ſame table, is ſuch, as is no where elle to be 


found thus eſtabliſhed, or any thing a like it. What they 


gain by their daily labour, they keep not to themſelves, but 
bring it all into the common ſtock, from whence proviſion is 
made for the uſe and common utility of all of the ſect. And, if 
any among them fall ſick, they do not neglect them, as ſuch that 


can get nothing, but have all things that are neceſſary for the 


recovering of them again to their health always ready provided 


for them out of the common ſtock; ſo that they take hereof, 


with ail freedom, as*plentifully as they ſhall think fit. Great 


honour and reverence is paid to the elder men of the ſociety 
by the juniors, who take care of them in ſuch manner, as 


truly begotten children do of their parents, adminiſtering 
unto them, both with their hands and their counſels, with 


all plentifulneſs, whatſoever may be neceſſary for their com- 
fortable a es in their old age.“ 


Thus 


The way of the Lacedemonians, in eating together at common 


tables, and in ſet companies, ſeems molt like it. Sce Plutarch. in the 
Life of ae ea | 
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Thus far Philo, concerning thoſe whom he calls practical 
Effenes. Of thoſe whom he calls the contemplative, he faith 
as followeth. 

Having ſpoken of the Eſſenes that lead a practical life, 1 


come next to treat of thoſe who embrace the contemplative. 


The men among them are called Therapeutæ, and the women 
Therapeutides, agreeable to their profeſſion, either as they pro- 
feſs the art of phyſic (not that commonly practiſed, whereby 
the bodies of men are cured, but a much more valuable phyſic, 
whereby they cure the ſouls of men of diſeaſes much more ob- 
ſtinate, difficult, and harder to be removed, thoſe which they 
have brought upon themſelves by voluptuouſneſs, concupiſ- 
cence, grief, fears, covetouſneſs, follies, injuſtice, and by an in- 
numerable company of other paſſions and vices), or elſe they have 


this name, becauſe they have learned from the law of nature, 


and the ſacred laws of the holy ſcriptures, ® to worſhip and ſerve 
that Being, which is better than good, more uncompounded 
than the number of one, and more ancient than unity itſelf. 

They that enter into this therapeutic profeſſion do not do 


it as led thereto by any prevailing cuſtom, or by the perſuaſion 


of others, but, being wholly drawn to it by an heavenly love, 
are under an enthuſiaſtic impulſe, in the ſame manner as the 
Bacchinals and Coryhantes, in the celebration of their feſti- 


vals, till they have attained to this their defired ſtate of con- 


templation; and thereon, as if they had done with this mortal 
life, through their defire after that which is immortal and ever 


bleſſed, they relinquiſh all their worldly goods and poſſeſſions 


to their ſons or their daughters, or their other relations, deli- 
vering to them the inheritance thereof by a voluntary choice; 


and, if they have no relations, they then give them to theit 
| friends and acquaintance. And, when they have thus diveſted 


themſelves of all their worldly ſubſtance, as being now no 
longer with-held by any enticement, they flee from their 
homes without any more looking back, leaving their brothers, 
their children, their wives, their parents, and all their kindred, 


how numerous foeyer, as alſo the ſociety of their friends * 


countrymen, among whom they have been born and bred, be- 


cauſe their converſation, ſhould they ſtill ſtay with them, 
would be a ſtrong and powerful allurement to draw them 


away from this purpoſe. 
« They do not leave one city, to go to avother, like miſe- 
rable or wicked ſervants, who, having obtained of thoſe that 


Vor. III. B 3 own 
* Philo de Vita Contemplativa, p. 688. edit. col. Allob. 


b For the word Orpanrrs ſignifieth a worſhipper, or a ſervant, as well 


2% a phyfßician. 


—— — 
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own them to be ſold to ſome other perſon, gain thereby only 
the change of maſters, not the recovery of their liberty. For 
all cities, even thoſe that are governed by the beſt laws, are 
full of tumult and trouble, which no one that hath addicted 
himſelf to this way of philoſophy can afterwards bear. And 
therefore they rather chooſe to make their abode without the 
walls of cities, in gardens, and villages, and lone country ha- 
bitations, ſeeking ſolitude, not out of an affected hatred to 
mankind, but for the avoiding of the mixing with men of dif- 
ferent manners, knowing it to be unprofitable and hurtful. 
This ſort of men are diſperſed throughout many *parts of 
the world (for it is requiſite that both Greeks and Barbarians 
ſhould partake of ſo excellent a benefit), but Egypt abounds 
moſt with them throughout all its ® provinces, but moſt of all 
about Alexandria, But from all places the principal men of 
them retire, as into their own proper country, into a place 
which they have near the lake of © Maria, ſituated upon a gentle 
riſing hill, very commodious for them, both for its convenience 
in affording them there a ſafe dwelling, and alſo for the whole- 
ſomeneſs of its air. The houſes of thoſe who were come toge- 


ther are built in a very frugal and mean manner, they having 


their covering fitted only for two neceſſary things, that is, to 
keep them from the heat of the ſun in ſummer, and from the 
cold of the air in winter: neither are they built near each 
other, as in cities; for this would be irkſome and diſpleaſing 
to men deſiring and ſeeking after ſolitude: neither are they 
far aſunder, becauſe they love at times to converſe together, 

and alſo, that they may the eaſier unite for their mutual de- 
fence, if they ſhould happen at any time to be invaded by. 
thieves. 

« Each of them bath in his cottage a little chapel, which 
they call Semneum, or Monaſterium, in which every one of 
them doth, alone by himſelf, perform all the myſteries of an 
Holy life, bringing! in thither, at no time, either drink or meat, 
or any other of the neceſſaries uſed for the ſupport of the 
body, but only the law and the divine oracles of the pro- 
phets, and hymns, and ſuch other like things, whereby know- 
ledge and piety are increaſed and perfected. They It God 
in perpetual remembrance, ſo that, even in their dreams, no- 
thing elſe but the beauties and excellencies of divine powers 

| run 

7 That is, wherever the Helleniftical Jews were diſperſed among the 
nations of the world, 


o Theſe provinces were called Nowor. | 
© This lake is called Mareotis by Ptolemy, and Marea by $trabo. It 
ies near Alexandria, being zo miles broad, and 100 in circumferencę. | 
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run in their fancies, inſomuch that ſeveral of them, while 
they ſleep, do, in their dreams, deliver many excellent 
ings of divine philoſophy. 

Their conttant uſage is, to pray twice every day, that is 
in the morning and in the evening. At the riſing of the ſun, 
they pray that God would give his bleſſing upon the day, that 
true bleſſing whereby their minds may be filled with heavenly 
light; and, at the ſetting of the ſun, that their minds, bein 


wholly diſburdened of their ſenſes, and all ſenfible things, 


may, in its retirements into itſelf, find out truth. All the in- 
terval of time, from morning to evening, they ſpend in the 
ſtudy and contemplation of divine things, For, exerciſing 
themſelves in the molt holy ſcriptures, they philoſophiſe upon 


| them after their country manner, expounding them allegori- 


cally, For they ſuppole, that the words are only notes and 


marks of ſome things of myltical nature, which 2 are to be ex- 


plained figuratively. 


«© They have among them the writings of ſome cacionts. 8 


who, being principal leaders of their ſect, have left them many 
monuments of that learning, which conſiſts in dark and ſecret 
expreſſions, which they, uſing as original patterns, do imitate 
that way of ſtudy. And they do not only ſpend their time in 
| contemplation, but they alſo compoſe ſongs and hymns in the 


praiſe of God, of all ſorts of metre, and muſical verles, which 


they write in grave and ſeemly rhymes, 
« Six days of the week they thus continue apart by them- 


ſelves in the little chapel above mentioned, and there give 


themſelves wholly up to the contemplation of divine philoſo- 


phy, without going out of doors, or as much as looking abroad 
all that time. On the ſeventh day, they meet together in a 
public ſolemn aſſembly, and there fit down together, accord- 


ing * to their ſeniority, in a decent manner, with both their 
Hands under their garment, that 1s, their right-hand upon the 
part between their chin and their breaſt, and the left let down 
by their fide. Then one of the beſt learned of them, ſtand- 
ing forth, diſcourſeth to them, with a grave compoſed coun- 
tenance, and a grave ſerious voice, ſpeaking with reaſon and 
prudence, and not making oſtentation of eloquence, as the 
rhetoricians and ſophiſts now do, but ſearching into and ex- 
pounding all things, w with that exactneſs of thought, as that 
it doth not only for the preſent captivate the ears, but, by 
being thus heard, enters into the ſoul, and there makes laſtin 9 
impreſiions upon it. "Rue this perſon thus ſpeaks, all the reſt. 

— 5 62 - . give 


This they reckon according to the time of their admiſſion into thg 
cctety, not according to their age, 
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give attention with ſilence, expreſſing their 0h only 
with the motions of their eyes and their head. 

The ſynagogue, or common place of aſſembly, where 
they meet every ſeventh day, hath * two diſtin& incloſures 
and apartments in it, the one aſſigned for the men, and the 
other for the women; for it is their cuſtom, that the women 
that are of the ſame ſect and inſtitution ſhould alſo be audi. 
tors in theſe aſſemblies. The partition wall which ſeparates 
theſe two incloſures is built up three or four cubits high 
from the ground, after the manner of a parapet, the reſt lies 
open to the top of the room. All which is thus contrived 
for the ſake of two conveniences ; the firſt to protect that 
decent modeſty which is naturally belonging to the female 
ſex; the other, that, while they fit in that auditory, they 
may eaſily liear what is there diſcourſed, nothing coming be- 
| tween to hinder the voice of him that bl ſpeaketh from reaching 
to them. 

Having laid temperance as a certain foundation in their 

| fouls, they build thereupon all other virtues. They take 
neither meat nor drink before ſun be ſet: for they bold it re- 
qꝗuiſite to employ the day in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the 
night in the making of neceſſary proviſion for the body; ſo 
that they allot the Whole day for the former, and only a {mall 
part of the night for the latter. Some of them, in whom is 
a more than ordinary thirſt after knowledge, forget to taxe 
any ſuſtenance for three Þ days together; and others there are 
who are ſo delighted and fed with feaſting on wiſdom, which 
gives to them of its doctrine richly and plentifully, that they 
ſometimes hold out double the time, and, for b ſix days to- 
gether, ſcarce taſte of any neceſſary food, being nouriſned, as 
they ſay a ſort of graſshoppers are, by the air in which they 
live, the melody of their hymns, as I ſuppoſe, rendering the 
want of food eaſy and ſupportable unto them. They look- 
ing on the ſeventh day to be all holy and all feftival, do think 
it worthy of extraordinary honour. On that day, after ha- 
ving firit taken due care of their ſouls, they refreſh and nou- 
riſh their bodies, then relaxing to themſelves their daily la- 
bour, as they do to their working cattle. They eat not any 
thing that is ſumptuous or dainty, but only coarſe bread ; 
their ſauce is only ſalt, and my that are of a nicer ftomach 2 


mingle 


2 The ſynagogues of the Jews are thus formed even to this day, their 
women ſitting together in a place incloſed apart from the men. | 
b Philo ſeems here to hyperbolize, it not being poſſible that nature 


could be ſupported by ſuch long faſts as 0 fix 4578 together, or three 
C2 ther, 
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mingle ſome hyflop with it; their drink is only water from 
the river. And thus they appeaſe the two domineering miſ- 
trefles which nature hath ſubjected all mankind to, that is, 
| hunger and thirſt, offering nothing to gratify them, but only 


what is neceffary for the ſupport of life; for they eat only 


to aſſuage hunger, and drink only to quench their thirſt, avoid- 


ing fullneſs of ſtomach as that which 1 is hurtful both to ſoul 


5 and body. : — 


„And whereas there are two erte of coverings for the 


body, that is, houſe and clothes; as to their houſes, it hath 


been ſpoken to before, that they are mean, and built with- 


out art, as made only to ſerve the preſent neceflary uſes; 


ſo likewiſe, as to their clothes, they have only ſuch as are 
_ moſt commodious to keep out cold and heat, they uſing for 
this purpoſe a thick coarſe garment inſtead of furs in the Wine 
ter, and a ſhort coat without ſleeves, or a linen veſtment, in 
ſummer. They univerſally exerciſe themſelves in modeſty ; 


and, looking on falſity to be the mother of arrogance, and 
truth to be the mother of modeſty, they hold each of them 
to have the nature of a fountain; for there flow from falſity, 


ſay they, many various forts of evils, and from truth abun- 


dance of good, both human and divine.” 


Thus far Philo. of his contemplative Eſſeans. He hath 


afterwards. a deſcription of their behaviour at their great 


feſtivals; which. being very long, ſhould I give the whole of 


it, I ſhould be too tedious to the reader, and I fear I have 
been too much ſo already concerning this matter. I ſhall 
therefore here only add an abſtract of it as followeth. 
| Theſe Therapeutæ, or contemplative Eflzans, celebrate 
every a ſeventh Sabbath as a great feſtival, when, being call- 


ed together by an officer appointed for this purpoſe, all of 
each congregation meet together in a common hall : for, they 
being divided into ſeveral diſlin& congregations, each congre- 


gation hath its diſtinct hall, in which they meet together on 
all ſuch occaſions. When they are come together on this call, 

being all in white garments, they range themſelves in order 
with great gravity; and, after having ſaid grace, fit down, 
: taking their place each after other, according to the ſeniori- 


SLE 3 3 ty 


A The firſt great feſtival among the Jews is their abr ſeven 
weeks numbered from thence brings them to their Pentecoſt, or feaſt 


of weeks; from thence this ſe& continued to number ſtill ſeven weeks 


on, and every ſeventh Sunday was a new feſtival with them, till, by 
repeating it ſeven times over, they concluded the year, and then begun 
again from the paſſover the lame round as before. 
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ty of their admiſſion into the ſect. The men fit on the right- 
hand fide of the hall by themſelves, and the women by them- 
{elves on the other fide : for theſe Eflenes have women alſo _ 
among them of the elder fort, and ſuch only as have been 
virgins from their youth. They are not attended on at their 
feaſts by ſervants ; for they have none ſuch, looking on ſer- 
vitude to be againſt the law of nature; according to which, 
they ſay, all men are born free; and therefore they are mi- 
niſtered to in all things by freemen, ſuch as are of the juniors | 
of their ſociety. Of theſe ſome being choſen for every mi- 
niſtration, adminiſter therein to the reſt all manner of help 
and ſervice, with the ſame care and affect ion as children do 
to their parents. Theſe ſerve at the tables with their gar- 
ments let down at their full length, and not girded up about 
them after the manner of ſervants, that ſo they may appear 
to miniſter as freemen, and not as flaves. At theſe feaſts they 
drink no wine, but only pure water ; thoſe of the elder ſort, 
_ who have weak ſtomachs, drink it warm, all the reſt drink 
it cold. They eat no fleſh, their repaſt being, as on other 
days, * only bread, ſalt, and hyſſop. They abſtain from 
wine, as reckoning it to be a fort of poiſon that leads men 
into madneſs, and from all plentiful fare, as that which 
breeds and irritates inordinate and beaſtly appetites in the 
mind. While they thus fit at meal, there is obſerved a moſt 
exact ſilence, none making the leaſt noiſe ; and, when they 
have done eating, one of them propoſeth a queſtion out of 
the holy writ, which another anſwers, imparting what he 
knows plainly, without affeQation, or aiming at praiſe. All 
the reſt are attentive to what is ſaid, ſignifying only by figns, 
expreſſed by the motions of the head or the hand, their ap- 
probation or diſapprobation of what is delivered. All theſe 
_ diſcourſes are allegorical : for their notion is, that the ſcrip- 
tures have the fimilitude of a living man, which confiſts of 
body and foul; the literal ſenfe, they fay, reſembles the body, 
and the myſtical ſenſe which lies under it, the ſoul; and in that 


the life of the whole confiſts : and therefore their ſtudy is to | 


find out a myſtical ſenſe for every text delivered in the holy 
ſcriptures. The preſident determines when enough is ſaid, 
and whether the queſtion be fully anſwered or not, adding 
what he thinks proper further to diſcourſe of on the point. 
Whereon, all applauding what he faith, heriſeth up, and begins 
| an 


Here Philo ſeems again to hyperbolize, it being ſcarce poſſible to 
ſupport nature with ſuch ſcanty and mean fair. 


"> 
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an hymn in the praiſe of God, compoſed either by himſelf or 
ſome of the ancients before him; and all the reſt join with him 
herein. And thus they ſpend the afternoon in diſcourſing of di- 
vine things, and in ſinging of pſalms and hymns, till ſupper 
time, and then the waiters bring in, for their ſupper, bread 
and ſalt, and hyſſop, as before. After ſupper is over, they ariſe 
from table, and then dividing themſelves into two companies, 
one of the men, and the other of the women, each chooſeth their 


precentor, and ſpend the whole night following in ſinging of 


, hymns in all ſorts of metre and muſic to the praiſe of God, 


ſometimes alternatively in parts, and ſometimes as in a chorus 


all together. And thus they continue doing till the morning 
light; on the appearance of which, turning their faces towards 
the riſing ſun, they pray unto God to give them an happy day 
and the light of truth. After which, breaking up the aſſem- 
| bly, they all return each to his particular apartment, there to 
employ themſelves either in contemplation or in the work of 
huſbandry, i in the ſame manner as before. 
What Pliny faith of this ſe&, is what I am next to lay before 
the reader. The account which he gives of them, is as fol- 


loweth. © On the weſtern fide of the lake Aſphaltites dwell 
the Eſſenes, ſeating themſelves inwardly from it to avoid the 
ſhore as hurtful to them. They are the alone ſort of men, 
and herein, above all others in the world, to be admired, that 


live without women, without the uſe of copulation, without 

money, feeding upon the fruit of the palm-tree, They are 
daily recruited by the reſort of new comers to them, in a 

number equal to thoſe they loſe, many flocking to them whom 
the ſurges of ill-fortune having made weary of the world, do 
drive them to take ſhelter in their inſtitution and manner of 
life. And thus for ſeveral thouſands of years (1t is incredible 
to be ſaid), this people 1s perpetually propagated without any 
being born among them, ſo fruitful and prolific unto them is 
the repentance of others as to their lives paſt,” 

Thus far I have given the ſeveral accounts of the three au- 
thors above mentioned concerning this ſect, as far as I can make 
them plainly ſpeak in the Englith language. Porphyry, Euſe- 
bius, Epiphanius, and ſeveral others of the ancients, have alſo 
ſpoken of them ; but all that they have ſaid on this ſubject be- 


ing taken out of one of theſe three authors, who are the ancienteſt 


that have written hereof, in giving theſe three I give all the 
reſt. And I have inſerted at large what theſe three authors 
ſay of this ſect, not only that a full view may hereby be given 
the reader of this v ery extraordinary order of men, but eſpecially, 


24: to 


8 Plin, lib. 5, c. 1. 
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to obviate the wrong uſe that is made of their relations concern- 
ing them, firſt by the Romaniſts, and ſecondly by the Deiſts. 

I. For firſt, the Romaniſts laying hold of an handle offered 
them by * Euſebius, from the account given by Philo of the 
contemplative Eſſenes, whom he calls Therapeutæ, argue from 
thence, that they were Chriſtian monks formed into that order 
by St Mark, who was the firſt founder of the Chriſtian church 
at eee and from hence drew an argument for the divine 
inſtitution of monkiſm; and Bellarmin and Baronius, two of the 
greateſt champions that have written in their cauſe, go in here- 
to. It is true Euſebius hath ſaid, that thoſe Therapeutæ were 
Chriſtian monks inſtituted by St Mark; and fo he hath ſaid 
many other things without judgement or truth. And, ad 

theſe two great men been free from the intereſt and the influ- 
ence of the party they were of, they would never have ſaid 
this after him. In other particulars they are forward enough 
to condemn him, eſpecially * Baronius, but, for the ſake of 

their beloved monkery, they follow, him in this, which is the _ 
abſurdeſt of all. What they or their followers ſay of this 
matter is all built upon what Philo hath written of his The- 
rapeutz, (for no one elfe hath faid any thing of this fort of 
Eſſenes but he only). And what can be a greater confuta- 
tion of the whole of it than the very words of Philo © concern=- 
ing them which are all above recited? For they manifeſtly 
prove, firſt, that thefe Therapeutæ could not be Chriſtians, 
and, ſecondly, that they were moſt certainly Jews. 

2 And firſt, they manifeſtly prove that they could not be Chriſ- 
tians ; for they ſpeak. of theſe Fherapeutæ as of a ſect of long 


: Nanding i in AA and tell us, that they bad hymns and wri- 


tivgs among them of ancient date, compoſed in times of old by 


ſuch as were principal leaders of their ſect; that they were 


diſperſed not only through all the provinces of Egypt, but alſo 
among the Greeks and Barbarians all the world over. But no- 
thing of all this could be ſaid of Chriſtian monks when Philo a 

wrote that book wherein he treats of this ſect. For, Philo be- 


ing an elderly man when he went on © an embaſſy to Rome 


from the Jews of Alexandria, in the year of our Lord 39, which 


* Hift, Eccleſiaſt. lib. 2. c. 17. | | 
d Boronius faith of Eufebius more than once, that he was femporun: 
_ everſor, calumniator malicioſus, prefiſus adulator, and other fuch epi- 
thets he often beſtows upon him, and often not without cauſe, 
5 The words of Philo are, "Ex: d avros ouxypattlara THNGLGY GvSppav 06 e 
Kipiatas Ep XAYETHL YE PevOr, &c. 
d That is, his book de Vita Contemplativa. 


© Of this embaſſy, ſee Philo's book de Legat, ad e imperatorem 
Roman Num, | 
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was but ſix years after Chriſt's death, it is moſt likely this book 
was written before the Chriſtian church was erected, or at moſt 
within 10 years after; but ſuppoſing it 20, yea 40, if you pleaſe, 
this would be too ſhort a time for ſuch ſocieties of Chriſtians 
to be formed and ſettled in ſuch regular manner as Philo de- 
| ſcribes, not only through all Egypt, but alſo among the Greeks 
and Barbarians all the world over, that is, wherever the Jews 
were {ſettled in their diſperſions among the nations (for this 
is all that can be meant by Philo). But, ſuppoſing this poſ- 


ſible, how could they be ſaid to have bymns and writings 5 


compoſed by ancient leaders of their ſect, when their ſect it- 
ſelf was not above ten, or twenty, or at moſt forty years ſtand. 
ing; and their rigorous obſervance of the ſeventh day further 
proveth that they could not be Chriſtians ; for the Chriſtian 
weekly day of worſhip is the firſt day of the week, and not 
the ſeventh, And the Chriſtian doctrine enjoineth no ſuch 
ſuperſtitious rigour, as that where with theſe men obſerved 


that day. For Chriſt himſelf condemned it, * that man was 


not made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man, that is, 
for his benefit, firſt, in eaſing him on that day from his labour 
and toll after the things of this world, and, ſecondly, in giving 
him a fit time thereby to take care of his intereſt in the world 
to come, in worſhipping his God, and performing all the other 
duties of religion towards him, which may recommend him 
to his mercy and favour, _ 
2. And therefore, ſecondly, that theſe Therapeutz obſerved; 
the ſeventh day, and with ſuch ſuperſtitions rigour as Philo 
deſcribes, this manifeltly proves, that they were of the Jewiſh 
religion; and Philo plainly tells us as much, in that he faith 
of them, that they were the diſciples of Moſes, (for ſo he calls 
them in his introduction to thoſe words of his, of which I 
have above given an abſtract); and there alſo he ſaith of them, 
that they obſerved their feſtivals, and formed their rules for 
the celebration of them according to Moſes's inſtitution. This 
therefore was none other than a Jewiſh ſort of monkiſm: for 
Chriſtian.monkiſm had not its being till many years after: for, 
It had its beginning about the year of our Lord 250: then 
b Paul, a young gentleman of the country of Thebais in Egypt, 
to avoid the Decian perſecution, fled into the adjoining defert; 
and, fixing his abode in a cave, there firſt of all Chriſtians be- 
gan the practice of an aſcetic life, in which he continued go 
years, being of the age of * at the time of his death. About 
2 Matth. xii, 1-73. Mark ii, 27. See alſo Luke vi. 110. "4 xiii. 


15. 16. John vii. 22. 23. 
b Hieronymus in Vita Pauli. 
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20 years after his thus retiring to this place, (he being by that 
time grown very famous for the religious and hermitical ſort 
of life which he had addicted himſelf to), Antony, another 
young gentleman of the ſame province, being excited by the 


fame hereof to follow his example, retired into the ſame 


deſert, and there devoted himſelf to the like courſe of life. 
And many others, after a while, out of the like zeal of devo- 
tion, retiring to him, he formed them into a body; and, be- 
coming their abbot, he preſeribed them a rule, and governed 
them by it many years; for he lived to a very great age. 
And, from this beginning, all the monkiſm of the Chriſtian 
world had its original. For Chriſt and his apoſtles never 
preſcribed any ſuch thing, neither is it conſiſtent with the re- 
ligion they taught. God never made any of us for lazy and 
uſeleſs contemplation only. His providence is over all his 
works, and every one of us are bound, as far as we are able, 
to be the inſtruments thereof, in bearing each his part for the 
ſupport of the whole in that ſtation of life, whatever it be, 
which God hath called us unto. And for every man to do 
his duty in this ſtation of life, with the beſt of his power, for 
the honour of God and the good of his neighbour, with faith | 
in Chriſt for the reward of his faithfulneſs and diligence herein, 
is the ſum of the Chriſtian religion. And whoever is thus dili- 
gent and faithful in his honeſt calling, how mean ſoever it be, 
is by ſo doing, as much ſerving God, as. when at his prayers, 
provided that, while he doth the one, he doth not leave the 
other undone. N 
II. Another wrong uſe of the words of thoſe three authors 


2 chove recited, is made by the infidel Deiſts of our time. They 


pretend to find in them an agreement between the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and the documents of the Eſſenes; and therefore would 
infer, that Chriſt and his followers were no other than a ſect 
branched out from that of the Eſſenes. And for theſe chiefly 
is it, that I have given at large all that theſe three authors 
have written of that ſeQ ; which 1s all that is authentically 
ſaid of them. And let theſe infidels make the moſt of it they 
can. Though they ſearch all theſe accounts of this ſect thorough 
to the utmoſt, can any of the proper doctrines of Chriſtianity 
be found in any part of them? Is there any thing in them of 
the two Chriſtian ſacraments? Is there any thing of the re- 
demption of the world by the Mefliab, or of the erecting of 
his ſpiritual Kingdom here on earth ? Or were any of the pe- 
culiar documents or uſages of that ſect ever ingrafted into 
Chriſtianity ? The common tables, I confeſs, which were at 
Grlt ſet up by the . bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 
| the 
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the Eſſenes. But this was never made a law of the Chriſtian 
religion, as it was of the ſect of the Eſſenes, or ever as much 
as recommended by it; only it was practiſed for a ſhort while 
in the firſt gatherings of the Chriſtian church, but when it 
increaſed and grew up, this uſage was dropped, and wholly 
diſcontinued, as being no longer practicable. In thoſe moral 
duties which the Eſſenes practiſed and taught, they there indeed 
agree with Chriſtians, and fo do all other religions, as far as 
they agree with the law of nature. Many of the Heathens 
carried the obſervance of all the raoral duties which Chriſtiani- 
ty preſcribes much higher than the Eſſenes did; and this not 
only in ſpeculation and precept, but alſo in practice, and there- 
by made a much nearer agreement with Chriſtianity than any 
of that ſect ever did. And who, therefore, will ever ſay, that 
Chriſtianity is a religion made out of Heatheniſm? Our holy 
Chriſtian profeſſion is ſo far from having any of the documents 
or inſtitutions of the Eſſenes in it, that almoſt all that is pe- 
culiar in that fe, is condemned by Chriſt and his apoſtles. 
For, almoſt all that is peculiar in them being only in an highh- 
or degree the ſame things which they condemned in the Pha- 
riſees, who practiſed them in a lower degree, in that they were 
condemned where they were in a lower degree, they are cer- 
tainly much more ſo, where they were in an higher. Such 
were * their ſuperſtitious waſhings, their b over-rigorous ob- 
ſervance of the Sabbath, their © abſtaining from meats which 
God 8 created for man's uſe, their touch not, taſte not, handle 
not; 4 their will-worſhip in their neglecting, and voluntary | 
afflicting the body, and other like ſuperſtitious ufages which 
God never required of them. Moreover, © contrary to the law 
of Chriſtianity, they forbade marriage, which God had or- 
dained from the beginning, and abſolutely condemned fervitude, 
which the holy ſcriptures of the f New Teſtament, as well as 
the Old, allow. And they denied the reſurrection of the body, 
in which the main of the Chriſtian hope conſiſts ; and abſurdly 
place the felicity of a future life in the corporal. enjoyments 
of a temperate air in regions beyond the weſtern ocean, where 
they allow the ſoul no body at all to be clothed with, for 
the partaking of them. And further, they pin down all men, 
both good and bad, to a fatal neceſſity in all their actions; 
which digs up the very foundations of all religion and righte- 


ouſneſs 


a Matth. xxili. 1 Mark vii. 1-13. Luke xi. 38. 39. 


| > Matth. xi. 1—13, Mark ii. 23. 28. Luke vi. 1-10. & xiii. 1017, 
5 1 Tim. iv. 3. 4. 


4 Coloſſ. ii. 21—23. 
© 1 Tim. iv. 3. 
F Philemon 9—21. 
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ouſneſs among mankind. For, if all men be neceſſarily pre- 
determined to all their actions, whether good or evil, by an un- 
alterable and ir reſiſt ible fate, there can then be no merit, nor de- 
merit, nor reaſon for any endeavour at all, either after religion 
or righteouſneſs among mankind. And, when the inſtitutions 
of this ſect carry with them ſo great a diſtance and diſparity 
from thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles, what argument of ſimi- 
litude between them can poſſibly be framed, for the proving 
of the one to be the parent of the other? 

I muſt not omit to acknowledge, that there is another piece 
of Philo's concerning thoſe Eſſenes. It is a part of his apology 
for the Jews, which he compoſed with intent to have delivered 
it at the audience of Caligula, on his embaſſy to him from the 
Jews of Alexandria, would he have heard him. This tract of 
Philo's is not now among bis works, it being all loſt excepting 
one fragment of it preſerved by Euſebius, in his eight book 
de Preparatione Evangelica, cap. xi. And this is that piece 

which 1 mean; but it containing nothing but what is to be 

found in the other accounts of this ſe& above recited, I have 
- Rn the ang, of it, that I might not tire the reader 
oO whom 1 fear I have already 


There was another ſect among the Jews called the Hero- 
dians. This indeed had its date long after the times which 1 
am now upon, as having its riſe from Herod, king of Judea, 
called Herod the Great; but, having been more than. once 
made mention of à in the 'goſpels, it is not to be omitted. And, 
fince I have here undertaken to give an account of all che 


bother ſects of the Jews, I think it proper here to place an ac- 


count of this alſo. It is not to be doubted but that they had 
this name from Herod the Great, but for what reaſon, this 
is a queſtion, Some ſay it was, becauſe they held Herod to be 
the Meſſiah: ſo Tertullian, ſo Epiphanius, ſo Jerome, ſo 
Chryſoſtome, ſo Theophyla&t, and ſo ſeveral others of the an- 
cients held. But it is very improbable that any Jew ſhould, 

in the time of our Saviour's miniſtry, above 30 years after the- 
death of Herod, hold him to have been the Meſſiah, when 
they had found no one of thoſe particulars which they expect- 
ed from the Meſſiah, performed by him, but rather every 

thing quite the contrary. Others hold that they were called 
Herodians, becauſe they conſtituted a ſodality erected in the 
honour of Herod, in the ſame manner as there were ſodalities 
at Rome, called Auguſtales, Adrianales, Antonini, conſtituted 
in the honour of Auguſtus, Adrian, and Antoninus, and the 


like 
a Matth. xXII. 16. Merk TIA 6. vili. Ig. xli. 13. 
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like of other Roman emperors after their death. And this is 
the opinion of a Scaliger, and ® thoſe that follow him; but none 
of the ſodalities at Rome having been inſtituted till long after 
the death of Herod, none ſuch could have been inſtituted, in 
honour of Herod, in imitation of them. The earlieſt of theſe 
ſodalities, and the firſt of this Kind that we any where meet 
with, were the Sodales Auguſtales. But theſe not being inſti- 
tured till after Auguſtus's death, which happened ſeveral years | 
after Herod's, this could give no pattern nor foundation for the 
like to be inſtituted in honour of Herod, either in his life- 
time, or upon his death, ſince he died many years before. By 
What 15 mentioned of theſe Herodians in the goſpels, they ſeem 
_ plainly to have been a ſect among the Jews, differing from the 
reſt 1n ſome points of their law and religion, For they are 
there named with the Phariſees, and in contradiſt inction from 
them; and therefore muſt have been a ſect in the ſame manner 
as the Phariſees were. And they are alſo ſaid to have a pecu- 
liar leaven, as the Phariſees had, that is, ſome falſe and evil te- 
nets, which ſoured and corrupted the whole lump with which 
1t was mingled; and therefore Chriſt equally warned his diſciples 
againſt both. And, fince he calleth it © the leaven of Herod, 
this argues that Herod was the author of it; that is, of thoſe 
evil tenets which conſtituted this ſect, and diſtinguiſhed it 
from the other ſe&s of the Jews, and that his followers im- 
bibing thoſe tenets from him, were for this reaſon called He- 
rodians. And theſe being chiefly of his courtiers, and the of- 
ficers and ſervants of his palace, and thoſe that were de- 
ſcended from them, hence the Syriac verſion, wherever the 
word Herodians occurs in the original, renders it the domeſ= 
tics of Herod. And that verſion having been made very early, 
for the uſe of the church of Antioch, the authors of it were 
the neareſt thoſe times in which this ſect had its beginning; 
and therefore had the beſt means of knowing who they were. 
Thus far, therefore, having ſhewn that theſe Herodians were a 
ſe& of the Jews, that had its origin from Herod the Great, it is 
next to be inquired into, what were the tenets. whereby 1 K 
was diſtinguiſhed, The only way to find this out, is to 
examine in what particulars the founder of it differed from 
the reſt of the Jews, For, no doubt, the ſame were the particu- 
lars in which theſe his followers differed from them alſo, and 
thereby conſtituted this ſect; and they will appear to have 
been theſe two following. The firſt, in ſubjecting himſelf and 
his 
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his people to the dominion of the Romans; and, ſecondly, in 
complying with them in many of their Heathen uſages. For 
both theſe particulars Herod held lawful, and accordingly prac- 
tiſed them. Aud therefore, theſe I take to have been the te- 
nets and opinions in which theſe Herodians his followers dif- 
fered from the other Jews, and thereby conſtituted this ſect, 
which, from him, was called by that name. It being laid, 85 
Deut. xvii. 15. © One from among thy brethren ſhalt thou 
Jet king over thee, thou mayeſt not {et a ſtranger over thee, 
which is not thy brother ;” hence an opinion aroſe, which was 
generally embraced by the Phariſees, that it was not lawful to 
ſubmit to the Roman emperor, or pay taxes unto him; but 
Herod and his followers underſtanding the text, to exclude on- 
ly a voluntary choice, and not a neceſſary ſubmiſſion, where . 
force hath overpowered choice, were of a contrary opinion, 
and held it lawful in this caſe, both to ſubmit to the Roman 
_ emperor, and alſo to pay taxes to him. And therefore, the 
_ Phariſees and the Herodians being of the opinion in this mat- 
ter, quite contrary to each other, thoſe that laid ſnares for 
Chriſt, and ſought an occaſion againſt him, ſent the diſciples 
of both theſe ſects at the ſame time together, to propoſe this 
captious queſtion to him, ® 1s it lawful to give tribute unto 
Ceſar, or no? thinking, which way ſoever he ſhould anſwer, 
to bring him into danger. For, ſhould he anſwer in the nega- 
tive, the Herodians were there ready to accuſe him of being 
an enemy to Cæſar; and, ſhould he anſwer in the affirmative, 
the Phariſees were as ready on the other hand, to accuſe him 
to the people, and excite them againſt him, as an enemy to 
their rights, they having poſſeſſed them with their notion 
againſt paying taxes to any foreign power: but Chriſt, Know- 
ing their wicked intentions, gave ſuch an anſwer as baffled the 
| malice of both of them. However, the anſwer then given im- 
plying a juſtification of the doctrine of the Herodians in that 
point, that could not be the leaven of Herod, which Chriſt 
warned his diſciples againſt; and therefore this muſt be their 
ſecond tenet, that it was lawful, when forced and overpowered 
by ſuperiors, to comply with them in idolatrous and wrong 
practices of religion. This Herod did, and he ſeems to have 
framed this ſect of purpoſe to juſtify him herein. For, d Jo- 
ſephus tells us, that, to ingratiate himſelf with Auguſtus and 
the great men of Rome, he in many things acted contrary to 
the law and the religion of the Jews, building temples, and 
erecting i A in them for idolatrous w orlhip ; ; and for this 
— ns 
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a he excuſed himſelf to the Jews, telling them, that he did not 
do it willingly, but as commanded and forced to it by powers 
whom he was neceſſitated to obey, thinking this ſufficient to 
excuſe him from guilt. And, for this reafon, we find him 
ſometimes called an half Jew, "and ſuch half Jews I conceive 
were the Herodians, his followers, profeſſing the Jewiſh reli. 
gion, and, at the ſame time, on occaſions, complying with the 
dolatrous Heathens, and becoming occahional conformiſts to 
them, The Sadducees, who denied a future ſtate, did moſtly 
come into the opinions of this ſect; and therefore they are 
reckoned one and the ſame with them, For the ſame perſons 
who, in one of the goſpels, are called Herodians,“ are called 
Sadducees in another. But this ſect, after our Saviour's time, 
vaniſhed, and were no more heard of. And thus far having 
given this long account of all the ſects of the Jews, 1 ſhall 
here with it conclude this book. 
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